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TO MY WIFE, 
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GARBS INCIDENT TO 

JJf ACTIVE PROFESSIONAL LIFE, 

THIS HUMBLB TOLUMB 

IS AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED 



PREFACE. 



This work is designed to present the leading teicts and principles 
of kuman Physiology and Hygiene in clear and concise language, 
so that pupils in schools and colleges, and readers not &miliar with 
the Buhjtects, may readily comprehend them. Anatomy, or a de-. 
scription of the structure of an organ, is of course necessary to the 
understanding of its Physiology, or its uses. Enough of the former 
study has, therefore, heen introduced, to enable the pupil to enter 
intelligently upon the latter. 

Familiar language, as far as practicable, has been employed, 
rather than that of a technical character. With a view, however, 
to supply what might seem to some a deficiency in this regard, a 
Pronouncing Glossary has been added, which will enable the in- 
quirer to understand the meaning of many scientific terms not 
in common use. 

In the preparation of the work the writer has carefully examined 
all the best material at his command, and freely used it ; the special 
object being to have it abreast of the present knowledge on the sub- 
jects treated, as far as such is possible in a work so elementary as 
this. The discussion of disputed points has been avoided, it being 
manifestly inappropriate in a work of this kind. 

Instruction in the rudiments of Physiology in schools does not 
necessitate the general practice of dissections, or of experiments upon 
animals. The most important subjects may be illustrated by draw- 
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ings, such as are contained in tliis work. Models, especially those 
constructed by Auzoux of Paris, dried preparations of the human 
body, and the organs of the lower animals, may also be used with 
advantage. 

The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to R M 
Wyckopp, M.D., for valuable aid in the preparation of the manu- 
script for the press; and to R Cbesson Stiles, M.D., a skilful 
microscopist and physician, for the chapter " On the Use of the 
Microscope in the Study of Physiology." Mr. Avon C. Burnham. 
the well-known teacher of gymnastics, furnished the drawing of 
the parlor gymnasium and the directions for its use. 
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rNTRODTJOTIOK 



Thb Enman Body is the abode of an immortal spirit^ 
and id the most complete and perfect specimen of the 
Creator s handiwork. To examine its structure^ to ascer- 
tain the uses and modes of action of its varions parts, 
how to protect it from injury, and maintain it in a 
health/ condition, is the design of this work. 

The departments of knowledge which are concerned 
in these investigations, are the science of Human Physi* 
ology and the art of Hygiene. 

Physiology treats of the vital actions and uses of the 
various parts of living bodies, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal. Every living thing, therefore, has a Physiology. 
We have a Vegetable Physiology, which relates to plants; 
and an Animal Physiology, relating to the animal king- 
dom. The latter is also divided into Comparative Physiol- 
ogy, which treats of the inferior races of animals, and 
Human Physiology, which teaches the uses of the various 
parts of the human body. 

Hygiene, or the art of preserving health, is the practi- 
cal use of Physiology. It teaches us how to cultivate our 
bodily and mental powers, so as to increase our strength 
and to fit us for a higher enjoyment of life. It also shows 
us how to prevent some of the accidents which may befall 
the body, and to avoid disease. It is proper that we should 
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understand the construction and powers of our bodies; but 
it is our duty, as rational beings, to know the laws by which 
health and strength may be maintained and disease warded 
oflT. 

There are various means by which we gain important 
information resj>ecting the Physiology of man. Plants 
aid us in understanding the minute structure of the hu- 
man body, its circulation, and absorption. From inferior 
animals we learn much in respect to the workings of the 
diflPerent organs, as we call those parts of the system which 
have a particular duty to perform. In one of them, as in 
the foot of the frog, we can study the circulation of the 
blood; in another, we can study the action of the brain. 

By vivisectio7i, or the laying bare of some organ of a 
living animal, we are able to investigate certain vital 
processes which are too deeply hidden in the human body 
to be studied directly. This is not necessarily a cruel 
procedure, as we can, by the use of anaesthetics, so blunt 
the sensibility of the animal under operation, that he 
need not suffer while the experiment is being performed. 
There are other means by which we gather our informa- 
tion. There are occasionally men, who, from some acci- 
dent, present certain parts, naturally out of view, in 
exposed positions. In these cases, our knowledge is of 
much greater value than when obtained from creatures 
lower in the scale of being than man. 

We are greatly aided, also, by the use of various instru- 
ments of modern invention. Chief among these is the 
microscope, which is, as we shall learn hereafter, an ar- 
rangement and combination of lenses in such a way as 
greatly to magnify the objects w© wish to examine. 
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We have much to Bay of Life, or yital activity, in the 
course of our study of Physiology; but the most that we 
know of it is seen in its results. What Life is, or where its 
precise position is, we ai*e not able to determine. We dis- 
cover one thing, however, that all the parts of the body 
are united together with wonderful sympathy, so that one 
part cannot be injured and other parts not suffer damage. 
It is further evident that all organs are not equally im- 
portant in carrying on the work of Life; for some may 
temporarily suspend their action, without serious results 
to the system, while others must never cease from acting. 
Yet there is nothing superfluous or without aim in our 
frames, and no part or organ can suffer harm without 
actual loss to the general bodily health. On this point 
Science and Holy Writ strictly agree. 



PHYSIOLOGY, 

AND 

HYGIENE. 



chapter i. 

The Framework of the Body, 

S%e B<me» — Their Form and Compotilion — J^ PropertUt of Bone — 
The SM^OTt^The Joirttt-^The Spinal Column—The Oroath of 
Boae — Tlix Repair of Bone. 

1. The BoaeB. — The framework which Bustains the 
immati body is composed of the Bones. The superstructure 
coDsistB of the various organs on which the processes of 
life depend. These organs are soft and delicately formed, 
and, if unprotected, would, in most cases, rapidly be de- 
stroyed when subjected to violence, however slight. The 
bones, having great strength and power of resistance, afford 
the protection required. {RtaJNoU \, md ef Chapter^ 

i. The more delicate the organ, the more completely does 
Nature shield it For example: the brain, which is soft in 
structure, is enclosed on all sides by a complete box of bone; 
the eye, though it must be near the anrfece of the body 
to command an extensive view, is sheltered from injury 
within a deep recess of bone; the lungs, requiring freedom 
of motion as well as protection, are surrounded by a large 
case of bone and muscle. The bones serve 
purposes. They give permanence of form to 
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holding the softer parts in their proper places. They 
assist in movement, by aflfording points of attachment to 
those organs which have power of motion — the muscles. 

3. The Form and Composition of the Bones.— 

Their shape and size vary greatly in different parts of* the 
body, but generally they are arranged in pairs, one bone for 
each side of the body. They are composed of both mineral 
and animal substances, united in the proportion of two 
parts of the forpier to one of the latter ; and we may sep- 
arate each of these substances from the other for examina- 
tion. First, if we expose a bone to the action of fire, 
tlie animal substance is driven off, or " burned out." We 
now find that, though the shape of the bone is perfectly 
retained, what is left is no longer tough, and does not sus- 
tain weight as before. Again, we may remove the mineral 
portion, which is a form of lime, by placing a. bone into a 
dilute acid. The lime will be dissolved out, and the shape 
of the bone remain as before; but now its firmness has 
disappeared, and it may be bent without breaking. 

4. If, for any reason, either of these ingredients is dis- 
proportionate in the bone during life, the body is in 
danger. The lime is useful in giving rigidity of form, 
while the animal substance insures toughness and elas- 
ticity. By their union, we are able to withstand greater 
shocks and heavier falls than would be possible with 
either alone. In youth, the period of greatest activity, 
the animal constituent is in excess: a bone then does 
not break so readily, but, when broken, unites with great 
rapidity and strength. On the other hand, the bones of 
old persons are more easily broken, and in some cases fail 
to unite. The mineral matter being then in excess, indi- 
cates that the period of active exertion is drawing to a 

close. (Read Note 2, end of Chapter:) 

3. Their shape and size ? Of what composed ? Possibility of being separated ? 
Effect of fire ? Of dilate acid ? 

4. Effect of deficiency of in^edient ? Usefalnes^ of the lime ? Of the animai 
sabsUnce? Effect of their union? Condition, in youth ? Olda^e? 
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5. The Struoture of tlie Bone*. — IF we examine one 
of tlie long bones, which has been sawn throngh length- 
wise, we observe that it is admirably fashioned for affording 



lightness as well as strength (Fig. 1). Its exterior is hard 
and resisting, but it is porous at the broad extremities, 
■while through th% central portion 
there ia a cavity or canal which con- 
tains an oily substance, called marrow. 
Let as now take a thin section of | 
bone, and examine it under the mi- | 
croscope; we disEover that it is pierced | 
by numerous fine tubes (Fig. 3), | 
about which layers of bone-substance ^ 
are arranged. Accordingly, though a P 
bone be as hard as stone externally, it | 
is by no means as heavy as stone, by p 
reason of its light interior texture, i 
Another element of power is found in M 
the curved outline of the bones. The ^^ ^ 

curved line is s^d to be " the line of simcMie of bone en- 

beauty," as it certainly is the line of ^'^■ 
strength, imd is uniformly employed 
in the bones whose position exposes them to accident. 

ned t IIS IbnuitlaD t MlcioiKopIc enun 
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6. The Skeleton. — The number of bones in tlie human 
body exceeds two hundred. When these are joined together 
in the proper places, they form what is termed the Skeleton 
(Fig. 3). It embraces three important cavities. The first, 
surmounting the frame, is a box of bone, called the skull; 
below this, is a bony case, or "chest;" ani lower down is 
a bony basin, called the pelvis. The two latter compose 
the trunk. The trunk and skull are maintained in their 
proper relations by the "spinal column." Branching from 
the trunk are two sets of limbs: the arms, which are 
attached to the chest by means of the " collar-bone" and 
"shoulder-blade ;" and the legs, directly joined to the lower 

part of the trunk. (/^ead NoU 3, end of Chapter^ 

7. The cavities of which we have spoken, are designed 
for the lodgment and protection of the more delicate and 

* perishable parts of the system. Thus, the skull, together 
with the bones of the face, shelters the brain and the 
organs of four senses — sight, hearing, smell, and taste. 
The chest contains the heart, lungs, and great blood-ves- 
sels, while the lower part of the trunk sustains the liver, 
stomach, and other organs 

8. The Joints. — The point of union of two or more 
bones forms a joint or articulation, the connection being 
made in various ways according to the kind and amount 
of motion desired. The movable joints are compacted 
together by icertain strong fibrous bands, called ligaments. 
These ligaments are of a shining, silvery whiteness, and 
very unyielding; so much so, that when sudden violence 
is brought to bear in the vicinity of a joint, the bone to 
which a ligament is attached may be broken, while the 
ligament itself remains uninjured. When this connect- 
ing material of the joints is strained or lacei^ated by an ac- 



6. Nnmber of bonee f Skeleton f The skall f Chegt f The trank f The tnink 
and sknll, how maintained ? What of the arms f Lego f 

7* Design of the cavities ? Give the examples. 

8. Joint or articulation ? Movable joints, now compacted? The ligaments of 
the movable Joints ? What is a sprain ? Conseqaence of a seriuns sprain ? 
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cident, B " sprain" is the coiiaequence. An injury of this 
Bort may be, and frequently is, quite as serious as the 
breaking of a bone. {Xead l^ou 4, end of chapter:) 

9. The ligament, then, secures firmness to the joint; 
it must also have flexibility and smoothness of motion. 
This is accomplished by a beautiful mechanism the perfec- 
tion of which is only feebly imitated by the most ingenious 
contrivance of man. The ends of the bones are covered 
by a thin layer of cartilage, which being smooth and elas- 
tic, renders all the movements of the joint very easy. In 
addition to this, there is an arrangement introduced for 
"lubricating" the joint, by.meana of a delicate sac con- 
taining fluid. This fluid is constantly supplied in small 
quantities, but only so fast as it is used up in exercise. 
In appearance, it is not unlike the white of an egg, and 
hence its name synovia, or egg-like. 

10. Thus, we observe, that two 
very different substances enter into 
the composition of a joint. The 
ligament, very unyielding, affords 
strength, while the cartilage, elastic 
and moist, gives ease and emooth- 

Iness of motion. The amount of 
motion provided for varies greatly 
in different joints. In some there is 
none at all, as in the skull, where 
one hone is dove-tailed into another 
by what are termed sutures. Others 
have a hinge-like motion, such as 
Pio.4.-CEiuo»CiBTiLiBK. ^^pgg ^f jj^g e]!,^^^ -wrigt, ankle, 
and knee; the moat complete of these being the elbow- 
joint (Pig. 5). Belonging to another class, the ball-and- 

9. OBIceof theUgstnentt Whatmuetlt hBTBt How accoropllBhed f Deseiibe 
It. SriinvIaT 

10. WlisldoweobeenreMreeMdBthBconipoaftionof sjnlntl Tba llpnwpt 
and ranikwel What TftiievT E»mple ol the »ba]]! Other eitunDlcBT Tb« 
tul1-aad-eock«t Joint F 
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socket joint, is that at the shoulder, posseasing a freedom 
of piotion greater than any other in the body. 



Fk, G.— Klbot Joist. A, Bodf or Qie arm ; B, C, Bonn of tbe lbr<«m. 

11. The Spinal Colonm. — The spinal column is often 
gpoken of as the " hack-bone," as if it were a single bone, 
while, in reality, it is composed of a chain of twenty-six 
small bones, called verlebra. The spinal column is a 
wonderful piece of mechanism. It not only connects the 
important cavities of the body, as haa already been shown, 
but, also, itself forms a canal, which contains the spinal 
cord. The joints of the Tertebrre are remarkable for the 
thick layers of cartilage which separate the adjacent sur- 
faces of bone. The amount of motion between any two 
of these honea is not great; but these little movements, 
taken together, admit of very considerable flexibility, in 
several directions, without endangering the supporting 
power of the column. 
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12. The abiiuduiit supply of intervertebral cartilage has 
another important use, namely, it adda greatly to .the 

elasticity of the frame. It ia due, in part, 
to this elastic material, and in part to the 
frequent curves of the spine, that the brain 
and other delicate organs are protected from 
the shock of sudden falls or jars. During 
the day, the constant pressure upon these 
joints, while the body is erect, diminishes 
the thickness of the cartil^es; so that a 
person is not so tall in the evening as in 
the morning. The effects of this eompres- 
siOQ pass away when the body reclines in a 

horizontal position. {_RiadNeU%,md of Chapter:) 

13. The Growth of Bone.— Bone, like 
all the other tissues of the body, is con- 
stantly undergoing change, old material 
being withdrawn, and new particles taking 
their place. This has been. shown conclu- 
sively by experiments. If an animal be fed 
with madder — a red coloring matter — for a 
day or two, the bones soon become tinged; 
then, if the madder be discontinued for a 
few days, the original color returns. If, how- 
ever, this material be alternately given and 
withheld, at short intervals, the borie will 
be marked by a snceeasion of red and white 
rings. In very yoang animals, all the bones 
become colored in a single day; in older 
Fia. 8.-THS ones, a longer time is required. The process 
MNiL oLuiiK, ^^ yi^^ and repair, therefore, is constantly 

taking place in this hard substance, and with astonishing 

rapidity. 

13. BiKMlcityor Ibe (tame? Protection or tha braid ftvia rhocks TillneM 

ofpenflnef BHW:t» of reel" 
■■ {oin bonel E: 
teand rupslrf 
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14. The Repair of Bone. — Nature's provision for 
uniting broken bones is very complete. At first, blood is 
poured out around the ends of the bone, as a result of 
the injury. This is gradually absorbed, and gives place 
to a watery fluid, which, thickening from day to day, ac- 
quires, at the end of two weeks, the consistency of jelly. 
This begins to harden, by a deposit of new bone-substance, 
until, at the expiration of five or six weeks, the broken 
bone may be said to be united. It is, howeve^, still fragile, 
and must be used carefully a few weeks longer. The 
process of hardening continues, and months must pass 
before the union can be said to be complete. (ReadNou 6.) 



QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVISW. 
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1. What nseftilpnrposes doUiebonee Berve?... 15,10 

2. State what you can of the composition of the boneo 16 

5. Of the neefblness of lime in the bones 16 

1. Of the aeeftilness of animal substance in the bones 16 

6. State what you can of the stroctore of the bones 17 

6. Of the strength belonging to the bones 15,16, 17 

7. What is meant by the human skeleton ? 19 

8. Give a description of ^ts constniction 19 

9. What is meant by a Joint in the homan frame f 19 

10. state wliat yon can of the movable Joints 19, 80 

U. What office is performed by the ligaments of the Joints f 10, 30 

12. What by the cartilage at the Jointer » 

13. What movable joints are there? .- 90,21 

14. Describe the constmction of the spinal column — 21 

15. What properties and powers does the spinal column possess f 21, 2S 

16. When is a person taller than at other times f 92 

17. Give the reason for this 22 

IS. What can yon state of the growth of bone ? 22 

19. Describe Uie process by which a broken bone is repaired 28 



NOTES. 

1. Self-kno'wledse (p. 15, t 1)-— "It has been f«id with trntb that the 
human mind, which can Borvey the heavens and calculate the motion and density 
of the 8tar«>, finds itself confonuded when, returning from these distant journey- 
ings, it enters its own dwelling-place— the body. Man s own organization is still 
among those mysteries of nature which he is least able to penetrate, in spite of hia 
incessant efforts to lift the veil which hides it. In all ages he has sought to knotp 
himself. In all times he has studied the relations between his own existence and 
that of the world, and those universal influences which, tliongh evident to him, 
are nearly all inexplicable in their action upon living beings/'— Xtf Pileuron Ihe 
Human Body. 

2. Some Properties of Bone (p. 16, 1 4).— The power of bone to resist 
decay is remark&ble. Fossil bones deposited in the ground long before the appear- 
ance of man upon the earth have been found by Cuvier exhibiting a considerable 
portion of cartilage. The Jaw of the Cambridge mastodon contained over forty 
per cent, of animal matter— enough to make a good glue— and others about the 
same. From this we see that a nutritious soup might be made from the bones of 
animals that lived before* the creation of man. The teeth resemble bone in tlieir 
structure, but resist decay longer ; they are brought up by deep-sea dredging, 
when all other parts of the animal liave wasted away. The bones differ at differ- 
ent ages, and under different social conditions. In the disease called * rickets,* 
quite common among the ill-fed children of the poor in Europe, but somewhat 
rare in America, there is an inadeqaatie deposit of the mineral substance, render- 
ing the bones so flexible that they may be bent almost like wax. In females and 
weak men the bones are light and thin, while in a powerful frame they are dense 
and heavy. Exercise is as necessary to the strength of b<me as to the strength of 
muscle ; if a limb be disused, from paralysis or long sickness, the bones lose in 
weight and strength as well as the soft parts. Bone is said to be twice as strong 
as oalc, and, to crush a cnbic inch of it, a pressure equal to 5,000 pounds is requi- 
site.— Dt/n^/^i^on (inpart).^"* 

3. Turo Forms of Skeleton among: Animals (p. 19, t 6).— "The 
solid basis on which all the soft organs of the body rest is the skeleton. In the 
homan body the skeleton is composed of a number of bones, each of which has a 
distinct name. In the animal kingdom there are two distinct forms of slfeU tons ; 
the one which is found chiefly in the lower animals is outside, and covers the soft 
parts, and is called an exo-skeleton. Examples of this kind of skeleton arc seen 
in crabs, lobsters, insects, and the shells of mollusca, as oysters, mussels, and 
whelks. The shells of these animals are mostly composed of carbonate of lime. 
Fishes possess an internal skeleton ; and all the classes of animals above them, as 
reptiles, birds, and mammals, possess internal or endo-skeletons.^* — Lankester'v 
Manned of Health. 

4. Hour Joints may be Injured (p. 30. t 8).—'* All the joints are 
liable to dislocation— that is, bein<; * put out ^ of their place. Owing to the shaU 
lowncss of the cavity at the shoulder, this joint is frequently dislocated ; and this 
sometimes happens with the thigh, but not so often, as the cup in which the 
femur moves is mnch deeper. Joints which have been dislocated should at once 
bo * set ; * but now that yon have seen how liable you are to accident, I hope you 
will be careful not to indulge in too violent or rough exercise, by which you 
might not only dislocate the joints, and so in time weaken them, but might also 
break the bones, and perhaps become crippled for life. Many children have the 
habit of pulling their fingers so as to make them * crack.^ This is exceedingly 
wrong, for it is to a certain extent pulling the joints out of their sockets, and this 
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may so looifeu the parts as to caose permanent injurj.**— Z>avl<ta»i*« '* {Tmt 
BodUt.'' 

5. Some Caase* ofCorvatare of the Spine (p. tS, 5 IS).— '*Mnch as 
hor»e-ridiug i» valned ou account of the healtbf j1 character of its exerdve, yet 
an over-indulgence by yonng lad iei*— owing to the oblique position in which the 
female form rests in the sidesaddle— will caa«e the spine to become curved." 
To avoid this, it is imp irtant ft^r young ladies to ride occasionally on the opposite 
side of the horse. Another frequent cause of corratore ot the spine is the use of 
the sewing machine, especially among needy seamitiesses, whose bread frequently 
depends on the almost unceasing labor of their hands and feet, while fitting in 
a coni*trained position. Soon after croquet became a favorite amusement among 
the fashionable yonng ladies of England, It was noticed that the bent posiiiuu 
assumed during the time the mallet is ueed caused a certain deformity, to which 
waA given the name of the '* croquet curvature." The use of high heels on 
boots and shoes of children, by throwing the weight of the body too Gw forward, 
on the front of the foot, and destroying the natural poise of the body, acts an 
important part in causing the spine to become crooked. By many thia crooked 
condition is concidert^ to be largely a school-room dihease. for the reason that 
children often are compelled to sit, and write or study, in a bent posture : but there 
mii»t be other caui*es for It. since it hai* l>een found that it Is almost exclusively a 
female deformity. Over ei'^hty four per cent of the cases is stated l>y one writer 
to 1)e amon«:?irl8. But inasmuch as the majority of the»e cases begin during the 
years of schooling— from the ages or six to fourteen— grent attention should be 
paid to the position of the body during Bchool hours, and ample «>pportunity 
should be offered, by a regular system of gymnai^tics, to counteract all i he evil 
influences of the school-room poBtnre.—Heathsr'Biog on D^fomUtiM (in party, 

6. The management of a Broken Limb (p. 38, t 14).—'- Frac- 
tures are ujiually met with when the person is dressed. Therefore, unless there 
is bleeding, or something to call for immediate exposure and examination of the 
damaged part, do not be in a hurry to remove the c'uthes. If the arm be hurt, 
extemporize a sling from a neck-handkerchief or 8ome other article of dress, and 
snpport the arm from elbow to wrist, tying the ends of the handkerchief in a 
knot over the coat-collar behind. If the thish or leg be in pain, fasten the injured 
limb to its fellow by a cravat bandage or two, and take care that they lie side by 
side, and on the same level ; or fasten outside the clothes some temporary sup- 
port, a piece or two of straight stick, with a bandage, and then remove the sufferer 
quietly and carefhily to i^ome house near at hand. If medical aid be available, 
send for it without any delay ; and be carefnl, if In the country, and so at some 
distance from the doctor's honse, to forward a clear statement as to the appar- 
ent nature of the accident, which limb is hurt, and where and how it happened. 
Let this statement, too, he in writing, it possible. It may well happen, however, 
that skilled assistance cannot be had, and .n this case the patient should be 
nndressed quietly and cautiously. It will be far better to slit up the dress on the 
arm or leg with a pair of scissors than to pnll it off; but however the covering 
of the injury may be managed, it must be done very slowly and gently, and the 
limb should be supported so as to prevent jarring and shaking to tiie damaged 
part. It must be carefully kept, too, in a right direction, for otherwise some sharp 
splinter of bone may penetrate the hitherto unwounded skin."— Fir«^ Selp in 
Accidents and J^cknesa, 
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THE MUSCLES. 



CHAPTER n. 

Thb Muscles. 



7^ Mutdet—Fltxiim and Ettetaion—The Teitdoru—Oantraelum-- 
Phytieal Strength — Neeemty for SureiM—lIt EfeeU—Formt of 
ISiierciM — Walking — Biding — QfmnaHiet — Optn-mr Exereiae — 



1. The UusoleB. — The great mass of the body exter- 
nal to the skeleton, is compoBed of the flesh, or Muscles, 
which largely determineB ita outline and weight. The 
mnseles are the organs of motioo. Tbeir number is 
about four hundred, and to each of them is assigned a 
separate and distinct ofiice. Tliey have all been studied, 
one by one, and a name given to each, by the anatomist. 
!Eaoh is attached to bones which it is designed to move. 
A few are circular in form, and enclose cavities, the size 
of which they diminish by contraction. 

2. If we examine a pl?ce of flesh, we observe that it is 
soft, and of a deep red color. Its structure appears to be 

composed of layers 
and bundles of small 
fibres. Let us fur- 
ther examine these 
fibres under the mi- 
croscope. We now 
discover that they 
are, in turn, made up 
of still finer fibres. 



I 



Fio, S.— MrBcnLiR Tissul. . 

0. A, Striped mnKular fibres : c, The eame more Seen m h Ig. 8, 1 he 

hlgwy maenlfled. ^ ^^^ ^^ beantifully 

1. What *relheinn»c1eel Tbsir number • The dimiKn uf most uf them t Of 

2, The flmclUTU ur flefht lu color, vie. t Ttau cumiiwiltiuu uf ihe fibraai 
Huw roiirlieil f 
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marked by parallel wavy lines, about ten thousand to an 
inch, which give the fibre its name of the striped muscular 
fibre. All of the voluntary muscles present this appearaoce. 

3. Flexion and Xlxtenuoii. — The muscles are, for 
the most part, so arranged in pairs, or correspondiug 
sets, that when motion is produced in one direction by 

one set, there is, opposite to it, another 
muscle, or gronp of muscles, which 
brings the limb back to its place. When 
they act alternately, a to-and-fro move- 
ment results. When a joint is bent, the 
motion is called jlexion; and when it is 
made straight again, it is called exten- 
sion. When both sets act equally, and 
at the same moment, no motion is pro- 
duced, but the body or limb is main' 
tained in a fixed position: this occurs 
when we stand erect. The muscle* 
which produce extension are more pow- 
erful than thos;^ opposite to them. 

4. The muscles are also distinguished, 
on the other hand, as the voluntary 
and involuntary muscles, according as 
they are, or are not, under the control 
of the will. The heart is an example of 
the involuntary variety. We cannot 
change its action in the least by an 
J, c. effort of the will. When we sleep, and 
the will ceases to act, the heart contin- 
ues to beat without cessation. The voluntary muscles, 
on the other hand, are such as are used only when we wisn 
or will to use them — as the muscles of the hand or arm 
(Fig. 9). {RiadNoie i, ntd ef Chapter:) 

Hon or Ihe mQccles when we piand ercol ; 

4. Klnde of muscksf Thu vuluntety! InYolnnury! Tbe heart! Give ihe 
eumple. ThetuuidT AnaT 
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5. The Tendons. — Tendous, or stiiews, are the ex- 
tremities of muscles, and are compactly fastened npou 
bone. They are very strong, and of a silvery whiteness. 
They may be felt just beneath tiie skin, in certain pttrts of 
the body, when the muscles are being used, as at the bend 
of the elbow or knee. The largest tendon of the body is 
that which is inserted into the heel, called the tendon of 
Achilles, after the hero of the Grecian poet, the fable relat- 
ing that it was at this point that he received bis death- 
wound, no other part of his body being vnlnerable. The 
muscles which extend into the leg unite to form a single 



Fra.lO.'-Tnv of Enja-ioiin. A. Tblgh hone : B, Kiwe-pan : C, D, leg bnaea, 

and rery powerful tendon, and enclose a small bone called 
the knee-pan, which, acting like a pnlley, greatly increases 
their power, and at the same time protects the front of the 
knee-joint (Fig. 10). 

6. Muscular Oontraotion. — The muscles, when acted 
upon by the appropriate stimulus, contract, or so change 

A. What are the tendone or »)new6? Their BtrengthI OulorT LocMlOD ! 
Tendon of Achillea T Theliihle! Muailee of Iheleg* 

e. ContTsctiDnotlheniiiecles* BendlngofrbearmorflDgiirr Other agsDctent 
AalouuUc movemenM t la cald-blooaed aolmils t 
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their shape, that their extremities are brought nearer to- 
gether. The bendiug of the arm, or of a finger, is effected 
in this manner, by the will; but the will is not the only 
means of producing this effect. Electricity, a sharp blow 
over a muscle, and other stimuli, also cause it. Contrac- 
tion does not always cease with life. In man, after death 
from cholera, automatic movements of hands and feet 
have been observed, lasting not less than an hour. In 
certain cold-blooded animals, as the turtle, contraction 
has been known to take place for several days after the 
head has been cut off. 

7. The property which, in muscle, enables these move- 
ments to take place is called contractility. If we grasp a 
muscle while in exercise (for example, the large muscle in 
the front of the arm), we notice the alternate swelling and 
decrease of the muscle, as we move the forearm to and fro. 
It was at one time supposed that the muscle actually in- 
creased in volume during contraction. This, however, is 
not the case; for the muscle, while gaining in thickness, 
loses in length in the same proportion; and thus, the 
volume remains the same in action and at rest. 

8. Contraction is not the permanent, or normal, state 
of a muscle. It cannot long remain contracted, but after 
a shorter or longer time, it wearies and is obliged to relax. 
After a short rest, it can then again contract. It is for 
this reason that the heart can beat all through life, night 
and day, by having, as we shall hereafter see, a brief inter- 
val of rest between successive pulsations. For the same 
reason, it is more fatiguing to stand for any great length of 
time in one position, than to be walking the same period. 

9. Relative Strength of Animals.— The amount 
of muscular power which diffei*ent animals can exert, has 

7. Contractility? Give the illastrafion. What wa:» suppogied? What is tho 
case? 

8» What further in relation to contraction ? Wearinerts of a muscle ? Beating 
of the heart ? Standing and walking? 

9. Muscular power gf aninwls ? How tested ? Man's power ? Kora^^a ? The 
comparison ? 
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beea tested by experiment. By determining the number 
of pounds which an anima) can drag upon a level surrace, 
and afterward comparing that with its own woiglit, we can 
judge of its muscular force. It is found that man is able 
to drag a little leas than his own weight. A draught-horse 
can exert a force equal to about two-thirds of his weight. 
The horse, therefore, though vastly heavier than man, is 
relatively not so powerful. 

10. Insects are remarkable for their power of carrying 
objects larger and heavier than themselves. Many of 
them can drag ten, and even twenty times their weight. 
Some of the beetles have been known to move bodies more 
than forty times their own weight. So far, therefore, from 
it being a feet that animals have strvngth in proportion 
to their weight and bulk, the reverse of that statement 
seems to be the law. 

11. Fhysioal Strength.— The difference in strength, 
as seen in different individuals, is not due to any original 
difference in their muscles. Nature gives essentially the 
same kind and amount of muscles t« each person, and the 
power of one, or the weakness of another, aiises, in great 
part, from the manner in which these organs are used or 



12. Many authors complain of the physical degeneracy 
of men at the present day, as compared with past genera- 
tions. There h room for doubt as to the correctness of 
this statement Certain experiments have recently been 
made with the metallic armor worn seven hundred years 
ago, by which it is found that any man, of ordinary height 
and mnscular development, can carry the armor ani\ wIpM 
the weapons of an age supposed to be greatly > 
in strength. When we consider that in thos 
very strong men could endure the hardships of 
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it is fair to suppose that our age has not so greatly degen^ 
erated in respect to physical strength. 

13. Importance of Ezeroise. — Action is the law oT 
the living body. Every organ demands use to preserve 
it in full vigor, and to obtain from it its best services. 
The value of that training of the mind, which we call 
education, is everywhere recognized. The child is early 
put to school, and for many years continues to study, in 
order that his brain, which is the great centre of mental 
power, may act healthfully and with force. It is impor- 
tant that the body, also, should receive its education by 
exercise. This is especially true of persons belonging to 
certain classes of society, whose occupation confines them 
within doors, and requires chiefly brain-work. 

14. Persons who are engaged in manual labor in the 
open air obtain all the exercise necessary for bodily health 
in their regular business : their need is more likely to be a 
discipline or exercise of the mind. A perfect business of 
life, therefore, would be one which would combine both 
physical and mental labor in their proper proportions. 
If such a business were possible for all the human race, Hfe 
would thereby be vastly prolonged. Such is, in fact, to a 
large extent, the occupation pertaining to one period of 
life — childhood. A part of the time is spent by the child 
in improving his mind by study, and another part of the 
time he has physical exercise in his games and sports. 

15. The Effects of Exercise. — Exercise consists in 
a well-regulated tise of the voluntary muscular system. 
The effects, however, are not limited to the parts used. 
Other organs, which are not under the control of the 
will, are indirectly influenced by it. For instance, the 
heart beats more rapidly, the skin acts more freely, and 

13. Action ? Use of organs ? Training of the mind ? The child's brain ? 
Education of the body ? 

14. Work in the open air ? A perfect business ? The.consequence of universal 
perfect business ? Occupation of children ? 

15. In what does exercise oonsist ? Effects of it ? 
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becomes hotter, as well as the parts beneath it, and the ap- 
petite and power of digestion are increased. An increased 
exhalation from the Inngs and skin purifies the current of 
the circulation, and the body as a whole thrives under its 

influence. (Read Note 2, end of Chapter) 

18. The immediate eflTect of exercise, however, is upon 
the muscles themselves; for by use they become firm and 
large, and increase in power. If we examine a muscle thus 
improved by exercise, we find that its fibres have become 
larger and more closely blended together, that its color is 
of a darker red, and that the supply of blood-vessels has 
increased. Without exercise the muscle appears thin, 
flabby, and pale. On the other hand, excessive exercise, 
without sufiScient relaxation, produces in the muscle a 
condition not very different from that which follows dis- 
use. The muscle is worn out faster than nature builds it 
up, and it becomes flabby, pale, and weak. 

17. Violent exercise is not beneficial; and spasmodic 
efforts to increase the muscular strength are not calculated 
to secure such a result. Strength is the result of a gradual 
growth, and is most surely acquired if the exercise be 
carried to a point short of fatigue, and after an adequate 
interval of rest To gain the most beneficial results, the 
exercise should be at regular hours, and during a regular 
period. The activity of the exercise, and the time de- 
voted to it must vary, of course, with the strength of the 
individual, and should be carefully measured by it. {Note 3.) 

18. Different Modes of Exercise. — There are very 
few who have not the power to walk. There is required 
for it no expensive apparatus, nor does it demand a period 
of preliminary training. Walking may he called the unu 
versal exercise. With certain foreign nations, the English 



16. General effect apon the mapcle?? Special effect? Effects of inaction > 
Of ezceeeive exerciect 

17. Of violent and spaemodic efforts? Strength, how attained? Give the 
particulars. 

18. What may walking be called ? What farther \» said of walking? 
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especially, it is a very popular exercise, and is practised 
habitually by almost every class of society ; by the wealthy 
as well as by those who have no carnages; by women as 
well as by men. 

19. Running, leaping, and certain other more rapid and 
violent movements, are the forms of exercise that are 
tnost enjoyed in childhood. For tlie cliild, they are not 
too severe, but they may be so prolonged as to become 
injurious. Instances have been recorded where sudden 
death has resulted after violent playing, from ovei'taxing 
the heart: for example, we have the case of a young girl 
who, while skipping the rope, and endeavoring to excel 
Jier playmates by jumping the greatest number of times, 
fell dead from rupture of the heart. 

20. Carriage-riding, as a means of passive exercise, is par- 
ticularly well suited to invalids, and persons advanced in 
life. Horseback exercise brings into use a greater number 
of muscles than any other one exercise, and with it there 
7S an exhilaration of feeling which refreshes the mind at the 
same time. It is one of the manliest of exercises, but not 
less suitable for women than for men. To be skilful in 
riding, it is best to begin its practice in youth ; but there 
are very few kinds of exercise of which the same is not 
equally true. 

21. For those who live near streams or bodies of water, 
there are the delightful recreations of boating, swimming, 
and skating. Certain of these exercises have a practical 
importance aside from and above their use in increasing 
the physical vigor. This is especially true of boating and 
swimming, since they are often the means of saving life. 
Practice in these exercises also teaches self-reliance, 
courage, and presence of mind. Persons who have become 
proficient in these vigorous exercises are generally the ones, 

i 9. What is said of ninnlnsr, and other like movements ? What, aa relate^ t/q 
Jiildhood ? What instances* are alluded to ? Ezample ? 
20* Carriage-riding? Horsehack-riding? 
21, Boating, Bwimming, and skating? 
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who, ill times of danger, are the quickest to act and the 
most certain to do so with judgment 

22. Physical Culture.— That form of exercise which 
interests and excites the mind, will yield the best results; 
but to some persons no kind of exertion whatever is, at 
first, agreeable. They should, nevertheless, make a trial 
of some exercise, in the expectation that, as they be- 
come proficient in it, it will become more pleasant In 
exercise, as many sets of muscles should be employed 
as possible, open-air exercise being the best Parlor 
gymnastics, and the discipline of the g3rmnasium are 
desirable, but they should not be the sole reliance for 
physical culture. No in-door exercise, however excellent 
in itself, can fill the place of hearty and vigorous activity 
in the open air. (Read Notes 5 and 6.) 

23. G-ymnastio Ezeroises for Schools and Ck>l- 
leges. — In the system of education among tlie ancients, 
physical culture predominated. In ancient Greece, physi- 
cal exercises in schools were prescribed and regulated by 
law, and hence these schools were called gymnasia. At 
the present time, on the contrary, this culture is almost 
wholly unknown, as a part of the course of education, in 
our schools and colleges. In a few of our institutions of 
learning, however, physical exercises have been intro- 
duced, with manifest advantage to the students, and they 
form a part of the regular curriculum of exercises, — as 
much so as the recitations in geography, grammar, or 
Greek. The good effect of the experiments, as shown in 
improved scholarship as well as increased bodily vigor, in 
the institutions where the plan has been tried, will, it is 
hoped, lead to its universal adoption. We should then 
hear less frequently of parents being obliged to withdraw 
their children from school, because they become exhausted 



2*. What kind of exerclpe yields the best results? What advice is given ? 
23- Physical calture amona the ancients ? In Greece ? In schools and coUe(r«s 
at the present time ? Result to the body and mind ? 

\ 
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or, perchance, have lost their health from intense and pro- 
tracted mental application. 

24. Were gymnastics more common in our ediicationial 
institutions we should not so often witness the sad spectacle 
of young men and women leaving our colleges and semi- 
naries, with finished educations it may be, but with consti- 
tutions so impaired, that the life which should be devoted 
to the accomplishment of noble purposes must be spent in 
search of health. Spinal curvatures, which, according to 
the experience of physicians, are now extremely frequent, 
especially among ladies, would give place to the steady 
gait and erect carriage which God designed his human 
creatures should maintain. (Read Note /^, end of Chapter:) 

25. All the exercises necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the body may be obtained from the use of a few 
simple contrivances that every one can have at home, at 
little cost — less by far than is spent for useless toys. Many 
of these may be made available in the parlor or chamber, 
though all exercises are far more useful in the open air. A 
small portion of the day thus spent will aflPord agreeable 
recreation as well as useful exercise. The Indian club, the 
wand, the ring, and the dumb-bells answer ordinary pur- 
poses very well. Illustrations are here introduced of a few 
simple contrivances that may be useful for general exer- 
cises, and are specially suitable for persons with weah 
spines, or with spines that are the subject of lateral curva- 
ture. 

26. One of the simplest appliances for strengthening 
the muscles of the spine, designed chiefly to exercise the 
muscles on either side of the spine, consists of two wooden 
handles attached to india-rubber cords, one of which is 
attached to a hook made fast in the ceiling, or in the top 
of the door-case ; and the other to another hook fastened 
in the wall, door-post, or window-casing, about the height 



24* The resolt of gynmasUcs in our colleges and other institutions of learning > 
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of the shonlder. When tractioo is made with the left hand, ■ 
it exercises the muscles on tbe left side of the spine, while 



those on the opposite side are left almost at rest, owing to 
the obliqne direction given to the shoulders when the right 



hand grasps the horizontal cord, (This appliance will Ise 
understood bj referring to Fig. 13.) 
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27. Fig. 11 shows an appliance consisting of two strong 
elastic cords, with bandies, secured to a hook in the floor, 
BO ai'ranged that the patient has to stoop forward to reach 
them. On raising the body the spinal muscles are power- 
fnlly exercised. Fig. 13 shows otJier modes of using the 
'^tic cords for strengthening the spine and chesL 



28. These Tariona appliances have been combined so as 
to form a system of gymnastics suitable for parlor use; 
other appliances have been added by which the muscles of 
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the legs may be called into action as well as those of the 
spine and upper part of the body (Fig. 13). Combinations 
of cords suitable for particular cases may also be made, and 
by using one or several cords on the same hook, their power 
may be adapted to the strength of the most robust as well 
as to that of the invalid, or of the most delicate child. 
The entire apparatus is quite simple in its construction 
and inexpensive, requiring but little space, and at the 
same time aflEbrding a great variety of exercises. 

Exercises that may be Practised ok this Appa* 

RATUS. 

Exercise L (Fig. 18). — Stand erect under the cords and place the 
heels together. Grasp the handles firmly, keeping the knees and 
elbows stiff, and pull downward and forward uutil the fingers nearly 
touch the toes. Return slowly to the erect position. Repeat 

Exercise II. (Fig. 18). — Stand erect, and having grasped the 
handles overhead firmly, separate them and bring them down 
slowly until tliey touch the sides : then return them slowly to the 
original position. Repeat 

Exercise III. (Fig. 18). — Stand erect, heels together, grasp the 
handles overhead, and charge forward with the right foot Return 
to first position, and then charge with the left Repeat, using the 
right and left foot alternately. 

Exercise IV. (Fig. 13). — Stand erect, heels together. Qrasp the 
handle overhead, and charge forward with the right foot, knee bent 
Remain in this position and bring the arms down to the sides so that 
the arm and fore-arm may form a right angle. Still holding the 
handles, thrust forward, first the right hand and then the left, until 
the arm is straight Repeat Return to first position, then charge 
forward with the left foot, performing the same movements as before. 

Exercise V. (Fig. 18). — In this exercise we change to the pulleys 
leading from the side posts, which can be used in several different 
ways. 1st Stand erect, heels together, facing one of the posts, 
grasp the handle with the right hand, the arm being extended, then 
flex the fore-arm on the arm. Repeat Perform the same move- 
ments with the left hand. 2d. Stand with back to the post; grasp 
the pulley behind with the right hand, then gradually bring the 
hand forward until it is extended in a straight line in front Repeat 
Perform the same exercise with the left hand. 
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Exercise VI. (Fig. 18). — This exercise is especially adapted to the 
legs. Stirrups are so arranged that they can be attached to the 
pulleys overhead, and can hang down to witbin three or four feet of 
the floor. Place tbe foot in the stirrup, and then press down until it 
touches the floor. Repeat Exercise the left foot in the same way. 

Exercise VII. (Pig. 18). — This exercise reqmres a little attention 
in the adjustment of the apparatus. Under the pulleys in the floor 
are passed ropes which can be attached to the snap-hooks that hold 
the handles overhead. Stoop forward with the knees sti£f, and take 
nold of the handles, and then raise the body to the erect position. 
Repeat 

Exercise VIIL (Pig. 18).— Sit on the floor or on a seat three or 
four inches high ; bend forward, take hold of the handles, and per- 
form the same movements that you would in rowing a boat 

Exercise IX. (Pig. 18). — The trapeze can now be let down ; take 
hold of it with both hands, sustaining the weight of the body with 
the arms, then rotate the body first from right to left, then from left 
to right alternately. This exercise is especially suitable for females. 

Exercise X. (Pig. 18). — Grasp the trapeze as before, bearing all 
the weight with the arms : then draw the body up slowly until you 
can place the chin over the bars. This requires strength of muscle, 
and might strain if done too violently ; if slowly performed there is 
no danger. 

These are but a few of the exercises that can be practised with 
this apparatus. As these become familiar they can easily be modi- 
fied, and new ones can be arranged to meet the requirements of 
particular cases. Most of the exercises described can be practised 
with one hand so as to strengthen the muscles on one side. 

29. Rest. — We cannot ahvays be active: repose mtist 
succeed labor. We obtain this rest partly by suspending 
all exertion, as in sleep, and partly by a change of employ- 
ment. It is said that Alfred the Great recommended that 
each day should be divided in the following manner: 
"Eight hours for work, eight hours for recreation, and 
eight hours for sleep." This division of time is as good as 
any that could now be made, if it be borne in mind that, 
when the work is physical, the time of recreation should 



29. Need of repope ? How 4o we obtain rest ? Alfred the GrcHt ? The eii^ht' 
hour diviBion of time f 
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6e devoted to the improvement of the mind; and when 
mental^ we should then recreate by means of physical 
exercise. 

30. During sleep, all voluntary activity ceases, the rapid- 
ity of the circulation and breathing diminishes, and the 
temperature of the body falls one or two degrees. In con- 
sequence, the body needs warmer coverings than during 
the hours of wakefulness. During sleep, the body seems 
wholly at rest, and the mind is also inactive, if we except 
those involuntary mental wanderings which we call dreams^ 
Nevertheless a very active and important physical process 
is going on. Nutrition, or the nourishing of the tissues, 
now takes place. While the body is in action, the process 
of pulling down predominates, but in sleep, that of build- 
ing up takes place more actively. In this way we are re- 
freshed each night, and prepared for the work and pleasures 
of another day. If sleep is insufficient, the effects are seen 
in the lassitude and weakness which follow. Wakefulness 
is very frequently the forerunner of insanity, especially 
among those who perform excessive mental labor. 

31. All persons do not require the same amount of sleep, 
but the average of men need from seven to nine hours. 
There are well-authenticated cases where individuals have 
remained without sleep for many days without apparent 
injury. Frederick the Great required only five hours of 
sleep daily. Bonaparte could pass days with only a few 

* hours of rest. But this long continued absence of sleep is 
attended with danger. After loss of sleep for a long period, 
in some instances, stupor has come on so profoundly, that 
there has been no awaking. 

32. There are instances related of sailors falling asleep 



30. Ceeeation of voluntary activity ? Temperatnre of the body ? Consegaencc ? 
Body and mind during Bleep ? Nutrition? Describe it. Coneiequence orinBufil- 
cient Bleep ? 

31. Amount of sleep in different persong? Cases? Frederick the Great? 
Bonaparte ? Instances of longdeprivation of sleep ? 

32. Instances of sailors ? French soldiers ? Dnrins^ torture 1 
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on the gun-deck of their ships while in action. On the 
retreat from Moscow, the French soldiers would fall asleep 
on the march, and could only be aroused by the cry, "The 
Cossacks are coming !" Tortured persons are said to have 
slept upon the rack in the intervals of their torture. In 
early life, while engaged in a laborious country practice, 
the writer not unfrequently slept soundly on horseback. 
These instances, and others, show the imperative demand 
which nature makes for rest in sleep. 



QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PAOK 

1. What can you Btate of the namber and division of the mupcl«»'» ? 25, 26 

2. Describe the ptructnre of themnncles 25, 26 

3. Their arranf2^ment in pairs and coneeqaent action 26 

4. Wtiat is the difference between the motion called flexion and that called 

extension ? 26 

5. Describe their action, and state which are the more powerful 26 

6. What is the diflerence between voluntary and involuntary muhcles? 36 

7. Illustrate the diflerence between the two 26 

8. State all you can of the tendons or sinews 27 

9. What is meant by contraction of the muscles ? 27, 28 

10. In how many and what ways may contraction be effected ? 28 

11. What is stated of after-death contraction? 23 

12. Why cannot a muscle in life continue contracted a long time ? 23 

1.3. How then can the constant beating of the heart be explained ? — ^ 

14. How does the strength of a man compare with that of a horse ? 29 

15. What can you state in relation to the relative strength of animals ? 28, 21) 

16. What, in relation to physical strength? 29 

17. What, in relation to physical degeneracy ? 29. 30 

18. What, in relation to the importance of exercise ? 30 

19. What is the effect of exercise upon the heart, skin, and appetite ? 30, 31 

20. How does exercise affect the current of the body's circulation ? 3t 

21. How does judicious exercise affect the muscles? 81 

22. What is stated of violent and spasmodic exercise ? 31 

23. Of the exercise of walking ? 81,32,83 

24. Of running, leaping, and other modes of exercise ? 82 

26. Of physical culture, in connection with out-door exercises ? 83 

26. Of the importance of gj'mnastics in our schools and colleges » ^. ^ 

27. Of the importance of rest ih)m labor or exercise? 38,^ 

28. What processes take place during sleep ? ^ 

29. What effects follow insufllcient sleep? • .•• ** 



NOTES. 



1. Tlie Perfection of tlie Human Hand (p. M, 1 4).— **G€rd7 
coanti* thirty-foar dierlnct movemuuts of the hand, and If we include the combl- 
nations of thtise different movemente, we fhall reach a mnch hij^hcr namber. Pn>p- 
erly apeaking, the hand belongs to man alone, and its form does not permit ns to 
consider it an organ of locomotion, at* U the case with certain animals most closely 
resembling man. Nothing gives a more complete idea of the perfection of the 
mechanism of the hand than the execution of instrnmental music. Szamine sn 
artist while he plays the violin. His fingers rest upon the strings so as to leave 
them exactly of the length necessary for the tones they ur« to give. The half of a 
millimetre, more or less, greatly changes the accaracy of the note ; and a chord a 
millimetre ont of place prodnces a note which even the nnpractised ear can recog> 
nize as false. But the finger.^ fall upon the strings at precisely the point rcqaired. 
They mn over them, succeeding each other with giddy rapidity, following every 
imaginable combination, and yet the hand gliding over the instmment incersanily 
changes its porition. Sometimes a single fluger produces an isolated note ; some- 
times two or three act simultaneously to produce a concord ; while a fourth, strik- 
ing a strinir with increasing rapidity, produces a trill which rivals the nightingale. 
Add to all these the modifications necessary to swell the sound or let it die away 
—all, in a word, that constitutes musical expression, and it will be admitted that 
this mechanism is allied to the wonderftal. and that it surpasses the mont per- 
fect productions of human art." A further idea of the rapidity of the hand's 
movements is given in the playing of a skilfhl pianist, whose hands, oftenest oc- 
cupied together, pro nee on an average six to eight notes at a time, or about 640 
notes in a minute in medium time, and 960 notes in extremely quick time.— Thg 
Wonders of the Human Body. 

2, Healtli In Atliletle Exercise (p. 31, 1 15).— " Health is perpetual 
youth— that is, a state of positive health. Merely negative health, the mere keep- 
ing out of the hospital for a number of years, is not health. Health is to feel the 
body a luxury, as every vlj^orous child does; as the bird does when it shoots and 
qnivers through the air, not flying for the sake of the goal, but for the sake of 
flight ; as the dog does when he scours madly across the meadows, or plunges 
into the muddy blissfulness of the stream ; bnt neither bird, nor dog, nor child en- 
Soys his cu(i of physical happiness— let the dull or the worldly say what they will 
—with a felicity so cordial as the educated palate of conscious manhood. To 
* feel one's life in every limb,' this is the secret bliss of which all forms of ath- 
letic exercise are merely varying dis^ises ; and it isabsurd to sny that we cannot 
possess this when chancier is mature, but only when it if half developed. As the 
flower ia better than the bud, so should the firnit be better than the flower.'' 

3. The lll-elTerts of Over-exertion (p. 31, 117).— ''It should be 
recollected that the action of the mnscles has limits, as well as that of every other 
organ of the body. The mnscles and the heart may he taxed too severely, and 
permanent derangements may be produced by overtaxing the human body. The 
ancient gymnasts among the Greeks are said to have l>ecome prematurely old, 
and the clowns (or acrolMtts) and athletes of our own days suffer from the severe 
strain put upon their muscular systems." The effects of boat-racing in England 
have been thus described by Mr. Skey. an eminent snrfreon: *• The men look utter- 
ly exhausted. Their white and sunken features and paUid lips show serious con- 
gestion of the heart and lungs, and the air of weakness and las»>itude makes it a 
marvel how such great exertion should have been so nobly undergone. We have 
repeatedly seen the after ill-effects— spitting of blood, congested lungs, and weak- 
ness of the heart fh>m over-distension." *' Persons should neither walk, run, 
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leap, or play at any game, to the extent of prodacing permanent or painful exhaus- 
tion. All exercise should be attended with pleasurable feelings ; and when pain is 
produced by proper exercise, those who suffer should rather seek medical advice 
than persevere in exercise."— ZaiiJfcM^'# Manual qf Health. 

4. Healtli and Streuetb are not always Identical (p. 34, ^ 24). 

«> Health and strength are not synonymous terms. A person may have great 

strength in his limbs, or in certain muscles about the body, but really not have 
good health. It is altogether a mistaken idea to suppose that physical exercises 
have for their sole object the attftinmeut of strength. There are other tissues and 
organs in the human system besides the muscular ; and the healthy action of the 
lungs and the stomach is far more important than great strength in the arms, legs, 
or the back. It is here, in this general exercise of all the muscles and parts of the 
body, that a well-regulated syntem of gymnastics has Its great excellence. It 
aims to produce just that development of the human system upon which good 
health is permanently bused, described by a distinguished writer as follows :— 
'Health is the uniform and regular performance of all the functions of the body, 
arising from the harmonious action of all its parts,'— a physical condition imply- 
ing that all are sound, well-fitting and well-matched. Some minds do not look 
far. enough into life to see this distinction, or to value it if seen; they fix their 
eyes longingly upon strength— ni^on strength now, and seemingly care not for the 
power to work long, to work well, to work successfully hereafter, which is 
health.''— Dr. Nathan AUen on Physical Culture. 

5. Exercise sliould be Pleasurable (p. 83, 1 22).— "The world seldom 
attaches much value to things which are plain and easily understood. The der- 
vish in the Eastern allegory, well aware of this weakness, knew that it would be 
in vain to recommend the sultan, for the cure of his disease, simply to take exer- 
cise. He knew that mankind in general required to be cheated, gulled, cajoled, 
even into doing that which is to benefit themselves. He did not, therefore, tell the 
sultan, who consulted him, to take exercise, but he said to him : *Here is a ball, 
which I have stuffed with certain rare, costly, and precious medicinal herbs. And 
here is a bat, the handle of which I have also stuffed with similar herbs. Your 
highness must take this bat, and with it beat about this ball until you perspire 
very freely. You must do this every day.' His highness did so, and in a short 
time the exercise of playing at bat and ball with the dervish cured his malady."— 

First Help. 

6. On Recreation.—" Our whole method of amusements, especially for 
the young, should be reformed. Gas-light should yield to daylight, night vapors 
in heated and close rooms should cive way to fresh air under the open heavens, 
and our young people should be brought up to work and play under the ministry 
of that great solar force which is the most benign and god-like agent known to 
men. Ardent spirits and tobacco should be given up, and in thehr stead genial 
exorcise of riding, gymnastics, and the dance, with music and all beautiful arts, 
should be employed to stir the ianguid powers and soothe the troubled affections. 
The old Greeks taught music and gymnastics as parts of education, and Plato, in 
urging the importance of these, still maintains that the soul is superior to the 
body, and religion is the crown of all true culture. Why may not Christian peo- 
ple take as broad a position on higher ground, and with a generous and genial cul- 
ture associate a faith that is no dreamy sentiment or ideal abstraction, but the 
best power of man and the supreme grace of God r'—i2e«. Dr. Osgood on ^'The 
Skeleton in Modem Society.'* 



Table of the Principal Muscles. 

'fiKE Platb 7, Paos U.) 



THE HEAD. 

OC'Cip'i-ta—franrta'liSf moves the scalp and eyebrows. 

Or-bic-u-la'ris pcWpe-brcie^ closes the eye. 

Le-va'tar piU'pe-brae^ opens the eye. 

The Recti muscles, (4 in number) move the eye-bali. 

Temporal,) ^^ ^^ j^^^^ .^^ 
Ma^se'teVf i 



THE NECK. 



Pia4ys'ma lify aides.) ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
Sier'no Mastoid^ S 

Sca-le'ni muscles move the neck from side to side. 



THE TRUNK. 

Pee-to-ra'liSj moves the arm forwards. 

La-tis'H-fnus dor'si^ moves the arm backwards. 

Tra-pe'zi'US^ \ 

Ser-ra'tvs tnag'nus^ > move shoulder-blade. 

Bhomrboide'uft^ ) 

In^ter-cos'talSj move the ribs in respiration. 

Ertemta miique, ) ^^^^ ^he trunk forwards 
Internal Oblique^ ) 

E red tor spi'nae. move the trunk backwards 



THE UPPER LIMB. 



Deltoid^ raises the arm 
Te!re8 fna'jor^ lowers the arm. 
Subscapulans, ) ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Biceps^ bends forearm. 
Triceps^ straightens forearm. 

/tor^ ) 
Sa-pi-na'tor^ ) 

Flex' or car'pi ra-di-a'liSy 

ulna'riSj 



Prona\.».. i ^^^^ forearm. 



(( u 



Eoc teu'sor car'pi ra-di-u'lis^ 



move the hand. 



ulna'risj J 
More than 30 muscles take part in moving the fiagers. 



THE LOWER LIMB. 



move the thigh forwards. 



ll-i'a-cusj 
Bso'an mag'nus^ 
Pectin- e'uSy 
Adduc'tor^ 

Gluteus, I move the thigh backwards. 

Byr-iformis,) 

Sar-to' ri-U8, (from Sartor, a tailor) crosses one thigh over the 
other. 

Rectus, ) ^^^g ^^^ , forwards. 
Vas'tus, ) 

Biceps, I j^Q^g ^Yie leg backwards. 
Grac i-lts, ) 



Tibialis, 



Ber-o-ne'tis, 

Gastroc-ne'mi-u8, 

So-le'us, 



>■ move the foot. 



20 muscles take part in moving the toes. 
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chapter iii. 
The Integument, or Skin. 

The Integument— Its Structure— Ths Nails and Hair— The Comjkexion 
— The Sebaceous Glaruis—The Perspiratory Oland^—Perspiration 
and its Uses — Importance of Bathing^Different kinds of Baths — 
Manner of Bathing— The BenefiU of the Sun— Importance of Warm 
Clothing — Pinsonous Osmetics, 

1. The Integument. — The skin is the outer covering 
of the body. The parts directly beneath it are very sensi- 
tive, and require protection. This is shown whenever by 
accident the skin is broken, pierced, or torn off, the bared 
surface being very tender, and painful to the touch. Nature 
has provided the body with a garment that is soft, pliable, 
close-fitting, and very thin, and yet sufficiently strong to 
enable us to come in contact with the objects that sur- 
round us, without inconvenience or suffering. 

2. The Structure of the Skin. — When examined with 
the aid of the microscope, the skin is found to be made up 
of two layers — the outer and the inner. The inner one is 
called the cutis, or true skin ; the outer one is the epider- 
misy or scarf-skin. The latter is also known as the cuticle. 
These two layers are closely united, but they may be sepa- 
rated from each other. This separation takes place when- 
ever, from a bum, or other cause, a blister is formed; 
a watery fluid is poured out between the two layers, and 
lifts the epidermis from the true skin. 

Of the two layers, the cuticle is the thinner in most parts 
of the body, and has the appearance of a whitish mem- 
brane. It is tough and elastic, is without feeling, and does 



1 . What is the ekin ? Parts directly beneath ? What is shown ? 

2. Microscopic examination ? What U the cutis ? The cuticle ? Their union 7 
How separated 7 What ftirther it) said of the cuticle 7 
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not bleed,when cut Examine it more closely, and we observe 
that it is composed of minute flat cells, closely compacted, 
and arranged layer upon layer. 

3. The outer layer is constantly being worn out, and ^ 
falls from the body in the form of very fine scales. It is, 
also, continually forming anew on the surface of the inner 
layer. Its thickness varies in different parts of the body. 
Where exposed to use, it is thick, hard, and horn-like, as 
may be seen on the soles of the feet, or on the palms of the 
hands, especially of those who are accustomed to perform 
much manual labor. This is an admirable provision for 
the increased protection of the sensitive parts below the 
skin against all extraordinary exposure. Even the liabiU 
Hies of these parts to injury, are thus kindly provided for 

by "the Hand that made us." {Read Note .10, end of Chapter.) 

4. The cutis, or true skin, lies beneath the epidermis, 
and is its origin and support. It is firm, dense, elastic, 
very sensitive, and is freely supplied with blood-vessels. 
It is closely connected with the tissues below it, but may 
be separated by means of a sharp instrument. The surface 
of the cutis is not smooth, but is covered here and there 
with minute elevations, called papillm. These are arranged 
in rows, along fine lines, or ridges, such as those which 
mark the palm and fingers ; their number is about 80 to 
the square line (a line being one-twelfth of an inch). 
These papillm contain the blood-vessels which cany the 
supply of blood needed by the ever-wasting skin. They 
contain nerves also, and are largely concerned in the 
sense of touch; hence they are particularly abundant 
where the touch is most delicate, as at the ends of the 
fingers. 

5. The Nails and Hair. — These are appendages of the 

3* Wearing out of the cuticle f What then f Variety in thickness of cnticic r 
How acconnted for? 

4. Location and office of tho catisf What farther is said of it? Papillae? 
Touch ? 

5. What are the nails and hair ? The growth of the nail ? The rapidity of its 
growth ? Accident to the nail ? 
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skin, and although very nnlike the cuticle ne it appears on 
the surface of the body, they are, in reality, modified forms 
of that layer of the skin. The nail grows from a fold of 
the cuticle at the root, and from the under sarface. As 
fast as it is formed, it is 
constantly being pushed 
outward. The rapidity of „ 

its growth can be ascer- 
tained by filing a slight i 
groove on its surface, and 
noticing how the space be- 
tween it and the root of 
the nail increases, in the 
conrse of a few weeks. 
When the nail is remoTed 
fay any accident, it will be 
replaced by a new one, if 
the root be not injured. * 

C The hairs are pro- 
duced in a similar manner : 

, , 1 • . 1 •>. A- Tm Root op t nAiB. 

the Skm formmg depres- i,i,s. Ttaetklntbnntneihcluilr »c. 4.Se- 

Bion^ or hair m^ from .'^.•jr.-s^S.';':",.. 
the bottom of which they 

grow and are nourished (Fig. 14). They arc found, ot 
greater or lees length, on almost all parts of the surface, 
except the palms of the hands and soles of the feet. On 
certain parts of the body, they grow to great length ; on 
other parts they are so short, that they do not rise beyond 
the hair sac in which they originate. 

7. The bulb, or root, from which the hair arises, is 
lodged in a small pouch, or depression in the skin. The 
shaft is the part which grows out beyond the level of the 
skin. Its growth is altogether in one direction, in length 
alone. The outer part of the hair is quite firm, while its 

ft. How Are tbo h^n prodnced T niffenact In their Ivnftb t 
1, Root ot Uiu balr ! Shslt? FInnneiB and •oftntiH oTthchalrt 
(• RtadNeU ii, ind n/ Ckafttr.) 
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interior is softer, and probably conveys the fluids by which 
it is nourished. The hair is more glossy in health than at 
other times. 

8. The nail serves as a protection to the end of the 
finger, and also enables us to grasp more firmly, and to 
pick up small objects. The hair, too, is a protection to 
the parts it covers. On the head, it shields the brain from 
extremes of heat and cold, and moderates the force of blows 
upon the scalp. On the body, it is useful in affording a 
more extensive surface for carrying off the perspiration. 

9. Complexion. — In the deeper cells of the cuticle 
lies a pigment, or coloring matter, consisting of minute 
colored grains. On this pigment complexion depends; and, 
according as it is present in less or greater amount, occa- 
sions the difference of hue, that exists between the light 
and dark races of men, and between the blonde and bru- 
nette of the white races. Freckles are due to an irregular 
increase of coloring matter. 

10. The sun has a powerful influence over the develop- 
ment of this pigment, as is shown by the swarthy hue of 
those of the white race who have colonized in tropical 
climates. It is also well illustrated by the fact, that 
among the Jews who have settled in northern, Europe, 
there are many who are fair complexioned, while those 
residing in India, are as dark as the Hindoos around them. 

11. An Albino is a person who may be said to have no 
complexion ; that is, there is an entire absence of coloring 
matter from the skin, hair, and iris of the eye. This con- 
dition more frequently occurs among the dark races, and 
in hot climates, although it has been observed in almost 
every race and clime. 

12. Sebaceous Glands. — There are in the skin certain 



8. Office of the nail? Of the hair? Give the illnettratione. 

9. On what doe? the complexion depend ? Li^ht and dark races ? Frcclvlc9 \ 

10. Influence of the sun ? How illa^trated ? Je\v«« ? 

11. What is an Albino ? Where are Albinos fonnd ? 

\)l» What are sebaceous glands ? How do they act? Sebaceous glands of th« 
ftice ? How do they act ? 
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small glands, which produce an oily substance, called se- 
bacemcs matter. These glands are little rounded sacs, 
usually connected with the hair-bulbs; and upon these 
bulbs, they empty their product of oil, which acts as a 
natural and adequate dressing for the hair (4, Fig. 13). A 
portion of the sebaceous matter passes out upon the sur- 
face, and prevents the cuticle from becoming dry and hard. 
The glands situated upon the face and forehead, open 
directly upon the skin. In these, the sebaceous matter is 
liable to collect, and become too hard to flow off naturally. 

13. These glands on the face and forehead frequently 
appear, on the faces of the young, as small black points, 
which are incorrectly called "worms." It is true, that oc- 
casionally living animalcules are found in this thickened 
sebaceous matter, but they can only be detected by the aid 
of the microscope. This sebaceous matter acts not only to 
keep the skin flexible, and furnish for the hair an oily 
dressing, but it especially serves to protect the skin and 
hair, from the acridity arising from the perspiration. 

14. The Perspiratory Glands. — The chief product 
of the skin's action is the perspiration. For the forma- 
tion of this, there are furnished countless numbers of 
little-sweat-glands in the true skin. They consist of fine 
tubes, with globe-like coils at their deeper extremity. Their 
mouths or openings may be seen with an ordinary magnifying 
glass, upon the fine ridges which mark the fingers. These 
tubes, if uncoiled, measure about one-tenth of an inch in 
length. In diameter, they are about one three-hundredth 
of an inch, and upon certain parts of the body there are not 
far from three thousand of these glands to the square inch. 
Their whole number in the body is, therefore, very great; 
and, in fact, it is computed if they were all united, end to end, 
their combined measurement would exceed three miles. 



13. Black points, called worme? Animalcnlcs ? Service performed by pcba- 
ceoup matter ? 

14. Perspiration? Sweat glands? Of wbat do they consist ? Dimension or 
the tubes? 
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15. The Sensible and Insensible Perspiration. — 

The pores of the skin are consfcantly exhaling a watery 
fluid; but, under ordinary circumstances, there is no 
moisture apparent upon the surface, for it evaporates as 
rapidly as it is formed. This is called insensible perspira- 
tion. Under the influence of heat or exercise, however, 
this fluid is excreted more abundantly, and appears on the 
surface in the form of minute, colorless drops. It is then 
termed sensible perapiration. 

1(. Water is the chief component of this fluid, there 
being about ninety-eight parts of water to two parts of 
solid matter. The quantity escaping from the body varies 
greatly, according to the temperature of the air, the 
occupation of the individual, and other circumstances. 
The average daily amount of this excretion, in the adult, 
is not far from thirty ounces, nearly two pints, or more 
than nine grains each minute. 

17. The Uses of the Perspiration. — Besides liber- 
ating from the blood this large amount of water, with the 
effete matter it contains, the perspiration serves to regulate 
the temperature of the body. That is to say, as evapora- 
tion always diminishes temperature, so the perspiration, as 
it passes off in the form of fine vapor, cools the surface. 
Accordingly, in hot weather this function is much more 
active, and the cooling influence increases in proportion. 
When the air is already charged with moisture, and does 
not readily receive this vapor of the body, the heat of 
the atmosphere apparently increases, and the discomfort 
therefrom is relatively greater. 

18. The importance of this excretion is shown by the 
effects that often follow its temporary interruption, namely, 
headache, fever, and the other symptoms that accompany 



1 5* What iB senfiible perppiration ? Ineensible perspiration ? 

16. Components of nerspiration ? Upon what does perspiration (lci»cnd ? 
Amount of perspiration aaily ? 

17. What docs perspiration set free from the blood ? What other service d<»eft 
perspiration perform ? Explain the process. 

18. Effect of interruption of excretion ? What experiments are mentioned f 
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** taking cold/' When the perspiration is completely 
checked, the conseqnences are very serious. Experiments 
have been performed upon certain smaller animals, as rab- 
bits, to ascertain the results of closing the perspiratory 
tubes. When they are covered by a coating of varnish 
impervious to water and gases, death ensues in from six to 
twelve hours ; the attendant sjrmptoms resembling those 

of suffocation. {Read Note I, end of Chapter) 

19. It is related that, at the coronation of one of the 
Popes about three hundred years ago, a little boy was 
chosen to act the part of an angel ; and in order that his 
appearance might be as gorgeous as possible, he was cov- 
ered from head to foot with a coating of gold foil. He was 
soon taken sick, and although every known means were 
employed for his recovery, except the removal of his fatal 
golden covering, he died in a few hours. 

20. The Importance of Bathing. — From these con- 
siderations, it is evident that health must greatly depend 
upon the free action of the skin. " He who keeps the skin 
ruddy and soft, shuts many gates against disease." When 
the watery portion of the perspiration evaporates, the solid 
matter is left behind on the surface. There, also, remain 
the scales of the woni-out cuticle, and the excess of seba- 
ceous matter. In order to secure the natural action of the 
skin, these impurities require to be removed by the frequGut 

application of water. {Read Note 8, end of Chapter) 

21. In warm climates, and during hot weather, ablution 
should be more frequently practised. For a person in 
good health, a daily cold bath is advisable. To this should 
be added occasionally a tepid bath, with soap, water alone 
not being sufficient to remove impurities of a greasy nature. 
Soap facilitates this, by forming with such substances a 
chemical mixture, which is readily soluble in water, and is 

by it removed from the body. {Read Note 7, end of Chapter.) 

19. Give the etory in relation to the bov covered with gold foil. 

20* Give the quotation. Perspiration f 

9 1 • Ablation in warm climates ? What advice i» riven ? 
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22. There is a maxim by the chemist Liebig, to the effect, 
that the civilizat^'on of a nation is high, in proportion to 
the amount of soap that it consumes ; and that it is low, iu 
proportion to its use of perfumes. In some degree, we may 
apply the same test to the refinement of an individual. 
The soap removes impurity; the perfume covers, while 

retaining it. (Read Notes 6 and I2, etid of Chapter^ 

23. The different kinds of Baths. — All persons are 
not alike able to use the cold bath. When the health is 
vigorous, and the system does not feel a shock after such a 
bath, a prompt reaction and glow upon the surface will 
show that it is beneficial. Where this pleasurable feeling 
is not experienced, but rather a chill and sense of depres- 
sion ensues, we are warned that the system will not, 
with impunity, endure cold bathing. 

24. It should also be borne in mind, that the warm or hot 
bath cannot be continued so long, or repeated so frequently 
AS the cold, on account of the enervating effect of unusual 
heat so applied to the body. For persons who are not in 
robust health, one warm bath each week is suflBcient ; thi» 
class should be careful to avoid every extreme in reference 
tx) bathing, clothing, and whatever greatly affects the action 
of the skin. 

25. Sea-bathing is even more invigorating than fresh- 
water bathing. Those who cannot endure the fresh water, 
are often benefited by the salt-water baths. This may be 
accounted for, in part, by the stimulant action upon the 
surface, of the saline particles of the sea-water; but the 
exciting scenes and circumstances of sea-bathing also exert 
an important influence. The open-air exercise, the rolling 
surf, the genial weather, and usually the cheerful company, 
add to its intrinsic benefits. (Read Note ^^ 



22. Liebig> maxim ? What fhrther !» addt^ 7 

23. What iB 8aid aboat cold bathini' ? 

24. What is said about warm bathlnj^ ? 
%^» What is Bald about sea-bathing f 
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28. Time and Manner of Bathing. — A person in 
sound health may take a bath at almost any time, except 
directly after a full meaL The most appropriate time is 
about three hours after a meal, the noon-hour being proba- 
bly the best. For the cold bath, taken rapidly, no time is 
better than immediately after rising. Those beginning the 
use of cold baths should first try them at 70** Fahr., and 
gradually use those of a lower temperature. From five to 
twenty minutes may be considered the proper limit of time 
to remain in a bath ; but a sensation of chilliness is a signal 
to withdraw instantly, whether at home, or at the sea-side. 
Two sea-baths may be taken daily ; one of any other kind 
is sufficient. 

27. The body should be warm, rather than cold, when 
stepping into the bath; and after it, the skin should be 
thoroughly dried with a coarse towel. It is best to continue 
friction until there is a sensation of warmth or **glow'* 
throughout the entire surface. This reaction is the test 
of the good eflFects of the bath. If reaction is still incom- 
plete, a short walk may be taken, especially in the sunshine. 
It is very congenial, however, both to health and comfort, 
to rest for a short time directly after bathing, or to take 
some light refreshment This is better than severe exer- 
cise or a full meal. 

28. Bathing among the Ancients. — The Eomans 
and other nations of antiquity made great use of the 
vapor-bath as a means of preserving the health, but more 
particularly as a luxury. Their method was not unlike 
that employed in northern Europe at the present day. 
The pubUc baths of Eome and other cities are among the 
grandest and most interesting monuments of ancient 
luxury and splendor ; and from their ruins have been re- 
covered some of the most beautiful works of art. 



26. What i» said as to the time and manner of bathing ? 

%i» Condition of the body when bathing ? Direction, after bathing f 

88 1 Bathing among the ancients ? Baths of I^oie ? 
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29. The ThermsB, as the baths of Rome were called, 
were of great extent, built very substantially, and orna- 
mented at vast expense. They were practically free to all, 
the cost of a bath having been less than a cent. It is 
related that some persons bathed seven times a day. After 
the bath their bodies were anointed with perfumed oil. If 
the weather was fine, they passed directly from the Thermae 
into the gymnasium, and engaged in some gentle exercise 
previous to taking the midday meal. Between two r'^d 
three in the afternoon was the favorite hour for this ancient 
luxury. Swimming was a favorite exercise, and a knowl- 
edge of it was regarded as necessary to every educated man. 
Their common expression, when speaking of an ignorant 
person, was, " He can neither read nor swim." 

30. The Sun-Bath. — Some also were accustomed daily 
to anoint themselves, and lie or walk in apartments ar- 
ranged for the purpose, with naked bodies exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. There is an interesting allusion to 
this practice, in a letter of the younger Pliny to the his- 
torian Tacitus, desciibing the destruction of Pompeii by 
an eruption of Vesuvius. " My uncle,** (Pliny the elder,) 
"was at that time in command of the fleet at Misenum. 
On the 24th of August, about one in the afternoon, my 
mother desired him to notice a cloud which seemed of un- 
usual shape and dimensions. He had just returned from 
taking the benefit of the sun, and after a cold bath, and a 
slight repast, had retired to his study." Then follows a 
description of the destruction of Pompeii, and the death 
of the elder Pliny. 

31. We may judge somewhat of "the benefits of the 
sun,'* by observing the unnatural and undeveloped condi- 
tion of plants and animals which are deprived of light. 
Plants become blanched and tender ; the fish of subterra- 



29* After ttiv bath ? Bwimraing among the ancients ? 

30. The Sun-bath * The story of Pliny ? 

3 1 1 Benefit of the sun ? Effect upon plants ? Skin r 
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nean lakes, where no light enters, are undersized, and have 
no eyes; tadpoles kept in the dark do not develop into 
frogs; men growing up in mines are sallow, pale, and 
deformed. Besides the well-known effect of solar light in 
tanning the skin, it also makes it thicker and better able 
to resist exposure; though the complexion may be thereby 
injured, the health gains more than compensates for the 
loss of beauty. "To make good the loss of the lily, where 
the sun has cast his ray, he seldom fiEuls to plant the rose." * 

32. Clothing. — In reference to clothing, we are far 
more apt, in our changeful climate, to use too little than 
too much. An aphorism of Boerhaave, worth remember- 
ing, if not of adopting, is, "We should put off our winter 
clothing on midsummer's day, and put it on again the day 
after.'^ He also says, "Only fools and beggars suffer from 
the cold ; the latter not being able to get sufiScient clothes, 
the others not having the sense to wear them.*' The prac- 
tice of exposing the limbs fcnd necks of young children, 
for the alleged purpose of "hardening" them, is quite 
hazardous. It is not to be denied that some seem to be 
made tough by the process ; but it is so only with the rugged 
children, the delicate ones will invariably suffer under this 
fanciful treatment. As has been stated before, the skin is 
constantly acting, by night as well as by day. It is there- 
fore conducive both to cleanliness and comfort to change 
entirely the clothing on retiring for the night. The day- 
clothing should be aired during the night, and the bedding 
should be aired in the morning, for the same reason, f 

33. Poisonous CTosmetics. — The extensive use of 
vos77ieHc8 for the complexion is a fertile source of disease^ 
The majority of these preparations contain certain poison- 
ous mineral substances, chiefly lead. Now, the skin 
rapidly absorbs the fine particles of lead, and the system 

---■■■■-- -■-—-■- --—I ■-■ - ■■ ■■■ • 

32* DirectioD about clothing ? Exposing limbs of childreii ? Clothing, night 
tod day? 
33* Cosmetics r Painters' coHc ? 

C* Xead Nides 3 and 4, end qf Chapter^ 

(t Read Notes 5 and 9, end 0/ Chapter^ 
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experiences the same evil effects that are observed among 
the operatives in lead works and painters, namely, " paint- 
eiV colic," and paralysis of the hands, called " wrist-drop/' 
34. Certain hair-dyes also contain lead, together with 
other noxious and filthy ingredients. These do not work 
as great harm as the cosmetics, since they are purposely 
kept away from the skin, but they rob the hair of its 
vitality. Eye-washes, too, are made from solutions of lead, 
and many an eye has been ruined by their use. They de- 
posit a white metallic scale on the surface of the eye, which 
becomes a permanent obstruction to the vision. 
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NOTES. 

1. On taklne Cold (p. 47, Y 18).— ''Of all the things to which hnmanity if 
Hable, there is none which recurs more frequently, and whose consequences are 
more troublesome and often dangeroui*, than ' taHngeoUU* Some persons tiave quite 
a faculty for taking cold, while others do go but rarely. And yet the one does not 
argue delicacy of constitutitiou, or the other strength. The body of man has a 
constant and agreeable temperature in health, the variation being slight In fact 
any great variation is incompatible with health, and constiintea disease. Clothes, 
by preventing the radiatiou away of heat fmm the surface, retain it, and so the feel- 
ing of cold is not so great, that is, the surface does not become so cold. Clothes 
are non-conductors of heat when dry, but let them be saturated with water, and un- 
less the loss of heat be met by increased production, there is a lowerin;; of the bo<ly 
temperature—' taking cold.* Thus, if exertion be coutiuued, and more heat is pro- 
duced to meet the loss uutU a clmn«>[e of dry cloihim; is procurable, no injury results. 
Bat let the wet clothes be worn without a corresponding heat production, as when 
children sit down in school in their wet clothes, or the shop-boy stands in his moist 
garments ; then there is a rapid loss of heat, a lowering of body temperature, and 
a cold is ' caught* So is a cold caught by wet feet, when the heat is radiated 
away from the feet ; if exercise be continued the cold is not experienced. A 
damp bed gives cold because the moist bedclother conduct away the heat, and the 
body temperature is lowered.*'— J^oM^rgri^ on the Maintenance of Health. 

2. Tlie Proper Vflie of Sea-batblns (p. 48, Y 8:>).— *' The length of 
time during which a person should remain in the water necessarily varies accord- 
ing to the age, sex, and constitutional strength of the bather. Due regard should 
also be had to the state of the weather and season of the year. 

*■*' In the case of children, five, gradiuUly extended to ten miuntes; of women, ten 
to fifteen minutes; and of men, a quarter of au hour or more, is a fair average 
period. There are some people, doubtless, to whom these periods will appear insuf- 
ficient and who insii*t on remaining so long in the water that their skin becomes 
cold and blue, their teeth begin to chatter, and a condition of general exhaustion 
comes on ; people. In short who have the * most* for their money, like the country- 
man who grumbled at having been conveyed thirty miles in about half-an-hour by 
an express train, on the score that the length of time occupied in the journey was 
not proportionate to the fare that he had paid. On entering the water, the bather 
should immerse the whole of the body two or three times, so as to get the action of 
the shock from the cold water distributed over its entire surface. There should bo 
no hesitancy, no dabbling about with the feet but a good plunge at once into the 
next wave that washes in. Upon coming out of the water the bather should dry the 
body with good rough towels, dres? quickly and take a brisk walk for a short 
distance. If there be any feeling of exhaustion or nervous depression, a little 
food or drink should be taken.**— i4Mo^ Smith on Sea-bathing. 

3. Lisbt Influences Groiirtli mnd Health (p. 51, t 81).— "I have 
several tinges taken two potatoes which were as nearly as possible alike, and placed 
one under a bell-glass through which the light could paf>8, and the other under a 
similar cover rendered opaque by several coats of black paint Sprouting went 
on unchecked under the translucent glass, while it was always notably retarded 
and sometimes prevented in the potato under the dark glass. Milne Edwards, a 
distinguished French physiologist, performed a series of experiments which 
showed that tadpoles when deprived of light did not develop into the frog. I have 
several times repeated his experiments, and always with confirmatory results. On 
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one occMicm I prevented for one bondred and twenty-five days the dcvelopmeut 
of a tadpole, by confining it in a vessel to whicb the ray» of light had no access. 
On placing it in a receptacle open to the light, the process of transformation 
was at once bej<iin, and whs completed in fifteen days. The practical application 
of these and similar observations is thii>, that care should be taken both in health 
and disease to ensure a sufficient amount of sunlight to the inmates of houses, 
and that it is impossible to rear well-formed, strong, and robust children onless at- 
tention is paid to this requiremenV— Hammond on the Ir^fiuence qf JAght 

4. lilfflit lu tlie Sick-room (p. 61, 1 31).— *'It is the unqualified result of 
all my experience with the sick, that second only to their need of fresh air is 
their need of light ; that, alter a dose room, what hurts them most is a dark 
room, and that it is not only light, bnt direct sunlight they want. Ton had better 
carry your patient about after the sun, according to the aspect of the rooms, if 
circumstances permit, tlian let him linger in a room when the sun is off. People 
think that the effect is upon the spirits only. This is by no means the case. Who 
has not observed the purifying effect of light, and especially of direct sunlight, 
upon the air of a room ? Here is an observation within everybody's experience. 
Go into a room where the shutters are always shut (in & sick-room or a bedroom 
there should never be shutters shnt), and though the room be uninhabited, 
thongh the air has never been polluted by the breathing of human beings, 
you will observe a close, musty smell of corrupt air — of air, unpnrified 
by the effect of the sun's rays. The mustiness of dark rooms and comers, 
indeed, is proverbial. The cheerfulness or a room, the usefnlnei'S of light 
in treating disease, is all-important. It is a curious thing to observe how almost 
all patients lie with their faces turned to the light, exactly as plants always 
make their way towards the light."— ,P7brenc« Nightingale* 8 Notes on Nurhing, 

5. Uuder-clotlilns and Be^dlue (p. 51, Y 82).— All clothing worn 
during the clay should be removed at night. A practice prevails in tropica) 
countries of shaking thoroughly every article of apparel just before it is placed oq 
the body. The motive which prompts this comea frovci the fear lest a centipede or 
other lively and virulent specimen of natural history has hid itself somewhere witliin 
the folds of the garment. Even without the d.inger of wearing one's shirt in con- 
junction with such an intruder, it is an excellent practice to shake it and every 
other article of clothing thoroughly before putting them on. The garments worn 
next to the skin should be changed before they become saturated with the secretfons 
of the sebaceous glands. This can be accomplished by renewing them twice a 
week, though the majority of people only change them once in that period. Combe 
recommends to wear two sets of flannels, each being worn and aired by turns, on 
alternate days; he likewise praises a practice common in Italy; namely, instead 
of beds being made up in the morning the moment they are vacated, and while 
still saturated with the nocturnal exhalations, the bed-clothes are thrown over 
the backs of chairs, the mattresses shaken up, and the window thrown open for 
the greater part of the day. This practice, so consonant with reason, imparts a 
freshness which is peculiarly grateful and. conducive to sleep. Florence 
Nicrhtingale, who never fails to speak plainly, says: " Peverishhess is generally sup. 
pMsed to be a symptom of fever; in nine cases out of ten It i^ a symptom of 
bedding. A real patient slionid have two beds, remaining only twelve hours 
in each; on no account to carry his sheets with YiXxo..^'*— Draper (f» part)» 
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6. Care of the Sktn and Nails (p. 48, ^ sa).— Much ignorance prevails 
amongst the public as to the use of soap and water. Those who have very sensi- 
tive skins should use soft water, for the &ce at all events, and the best water, if it 
can be had, is rain-water with the cold taken off it Nor is it every Idnd of soap 
which is tolerated by such persons ; probably the safest soaps are, not those which 
are said to contain, but those which really do contain, a large portion of glycerine. 
The culture of the nails, which when j^rfect constitute so great a beauty, is of 
much importanpe; but the tendency is to injure them by too much attention. 
The scissors should never be used, except to pare the free edges when they have 
become ragged or too long, and the folds of scarf sicin which overlap the roots 
should not, as a rule, be touched. The upper sur&ces of the nails should on no 
account be touched with the Icnife, as it is so often done, the nail brush being 
amply sufficient to keep them clean, without imparing their smooth and polished 
surikces. — PeopUs Maganine. 

7< An Imaf^lnarjr Conversation on Batlis and Bathing (p. 47,5 ai). 
— ^* I have often amused mjrself, by &ncying one question which an old Roman 
emperor would ask, were he to rise from his grave and visit the sights of London 
under the guidance of some minister of state. The august shade would, doubt- 
less, admire our railroads and bridges, our cathedrals and our public parks, and 
much more of which we need not be ashamed. But after a while, 1 think, he 
would look round, whether in London pr in most of our great cities, inquiringly 
and in vain, for one class of buildings, which in his empire were wont to be most 
conspicuous and splendid. * And where,* be would ask, * are your public baths ? ' 
And if the minister of state who was his guide shonld answer—' O great Caesar, I 
really do not know. I believe there are some somewhere in some out-of-the-way 
place ; and I think there have been some meetings lately, and an amateur concert, 
for restoring, by private subscriptions, some baths and wash-houses which had 
fallen to decay. And there may be two or three more about the metropolis ; for 
parishes have power to establish such places, if they think fit, and choose to pay for 
them out of the rates : *— Then, I think, the august shade might well make answer— 
^ We used to call you, in old Rome, northern barbarians. It seems that you have not 
lost all jTOur barbarian habits. Are you aware that, in every city in the Roman 
empire, there were, as a matter of course, public baths open, not only to the poorest 
freeman, but to the slave, usually for the payment of the smallest current coin, and 
often g^ratuitously ? Are you aware that in Rome itself, millionaire after million- 
aire, emperor after emperor, built baths, and yet more baths ; and connected with 
them g3rmnasia for exercise, libraries, and porticos, wherein the people might have 
shade and shelter, and rest? Are you aware that these baths were of the most 
magnificent architecture, decorated with marbles, paintings, sculptures, fountains, 
what not? And yet I had heard, in Hades down below, that you prided your- 
selves here on the study of the learned languages.' '*—Rev. Charles Kingsley on 
the A tr~nu}thers» 

8. Bathing (p. 47, ^ ao).— '* When the civilization of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome faded, the world passed through dark ages of mental and physical bar- 
barism. For a thousand years there was not a man or woman in Europe that 
ever took a bath, if the historian of those times, Michelet, is to be believed. No 
wonder that there came the wondrous epidemics of the middle ages, which cut 
off one-fourth of the population of Europe — ^the spotted plague, the black death, 
sweating sickness, and the terrible mental epidemics which followed in their 
train — the dancing mania, the mewing mania., and the biting mania. Not only 
their persons, but their houses were uncleanly, even in the classes that were well- 
to-do. FUth, instead of being abhorred, was almost sanctified.'*— Z^<^ Play fair. 
0. Rules as to Clothlnff (p. 51, ^ si),— Protection against Cold.—Yox 
equal thidmesses, wool is much superior to either cotton or Unen, and should be 
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worn for all under clothing. In case of extreme cold, besides wool, leather or 
water-proof clothing is useful. Cotton and linen are nearly equal. 

Protection against Heat. —Texture has nothing to do with protection from the 
direct solar rays ; this depends entirely on color. White is the best color ; then 
g^y, yellow, pink, blue, black. In hot countries therefore, white or light-g^y 
clothing should be chosen. In the shade the effect of color is cot marked. The 
thickness and the conducting power of Hie material are the conditions (especially 
the former) which influence heat 

The body should not only be so protected by its covering as to be kept from 
rain and damp ; but the clothing must be so ventilated that the emanations from 
the skin shall not accumulate. The wearing of the im ventilated beaver hat, or fur 
cap, is a ready method of suppressing the natural growth of the hair, and of caus- 
ing the retention of that effete epltlidial scale commonly called scurf, or dandruff. 
The wearing of tightly-fitting water -proof coats cannot be habitually practiced 
without danger to the wearer ; the very painful and troublesome ailment, rheuma- 
tism, has in many persons been produced by this manner of locking in the excre- 
tions of the surface. — Dr. B. IV. Richardson, 

1 O* The Renewral of tlie Cuticle (p. 43, ^ 3). — The skin is not a permanent 
sheath, but is, as it were, always wearing out and rubbing- off, and new skin is 
always rising up from underneath. A snake leaves off his whole skin at once, as 
we leave off a suit of clothes or a dress, and sometimes we may find his whole 
cast-off covering turned inside out, just as he crept out of it. In man, generally 
we do not notice the dead particles of the skin as it wears off, but where the cuticle 
is pretty thick, as on the soles of the feet, we can see it peel off in little rolls 
whenever we wash the feet in hot water. After scarlet fever, too, sometimes - 
the dead skin comes off in great flakes, and from the hands almost like the fingers 
of a glove. — Berners. 

11. The Life of the Cells of the Body (p. 43, T 5).—'' The life of the 
body is long under fortunate circumstances ; that of our cells is short. "We all 
know that the surface of the body is covered by layers of cells. The superficial 
layers are in loose connection ; they are cells in old age. The friction of our 
clothing daily removes an immense number of them. A cleanly person who uses 
sponge and towel energetically every day rubs off a still greater quantity. 

" This takes place very actively in one month. We swallow ; our tongue acts 
in speaking ; drink and food pass this way. Now, the mucous membrane of the 
mouth is covered with layers of cells. Here, also, many thousand senile cells are 
rubbed off daily. And so on through the entire digestive tract. An immense 
number of cells, these living comer-stones of the body, is thus lost daily. 

*^ To show the diuration of life in one kind of cell, let us turn to the human nalL 
The latter, growing from a furrow of the skin, is made up of skin-cells. In the 
depth of the furrow, youth prevails ; at the upper margin— which we trim— old 
age. Berthold proved that a nail-cell lives four months in summer and five in 
winter. A person d3ring in his 80th year, has changed his nail 200 times, at least — 
and the nail appeared such an inanimate, unvarying thing ! No other cells, we 
believe, have a Ufc nearly so long as that of the nail." — Compendium of Histology 
by Heinrich Frey. 

12. On Scents (p. 48, ^ 22). — " They are the only resource of rude and dirty 
times against offensive emanations from decaying animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, from undrained and untidy dwellings, from unclean clothes, from ill- 
washed skins, and from ill-used stomachs. The scented handkerchief, in these 
circumstances, takes the place of the sponge and the bath ; the pastile hides the 
want of ventilation ; the otto of roses seems to render the scavenger unnecessary ; 
and a sprinkling of musk sets all other smdls and stinks at defiance.*'— -^Am/cnk, 
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chapter iv. 

The Chemibtbt of Food. 

The Sowrtt (^ Food— Inorganic SubUancet— Wola^Ralt—IAmt—Irvn 
— Orgaaie Sutmancet—AUmtMn, Fiiiria,andC(ueiji—Tkt FaUw 
Odi—TV aunan, SmrA, mkd Oum—Stmvlating AdtUuu**— 
Xeeevits of a BtgrdaUd Diet. 

I- The Source of Food. — The term/ood includes all 
those Eubstancps, whether liquid or solid, which lire necea- 
-ory for the nourishmeiit of the body. The origiiiiil source 
of all food ie the earth, which the poet has fitly styled the 
" Mother of all living." In her bosom, and in the atmos- 
phere about her, are contained all the elements on which 
life depends. But man is unable to obtain nourishment 
directly from such crude chemical forms as he finds in the 
inorganic world. They must, with a few exceptions, be 
prepared for his use, by being transformed 
higher combinations, more closely resemblij 
of his own body. 

2. This transformation is effected, first, by 
world. Bnt all plants are not alike useful b 
some are absolutely hurtful. Accordingly, h 
to discriminate between that which is poison 
which is life-supporting. Again, all parts 
plant or tree are not alike beneficial; in so 
in others, the leaves, and in others, the sei 
sufficiently refined for his use. These he 
to select; be must also learn the proper moi 
ing each kind for his table, whether by cool 
{JleaJ Natl 6, md of Chafler) 



I. The term food? Bonn 
S, DBefnlniMsandbiirtrDl 
IbeMnneDliuilorlrBflt 
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S. Again, certain forms of the vegetable creation which 
are unfit, in their crude state, for man's food, and which he 
rejects, are chosen as food by some of the lower animals^ 
and are, by them, made ready for his use. Thus the bee 
takes the clover, that man cannot eat, and from it collects 
honey. The cattle eat the husks of com and the dried 
grass, that are by far too coarse for man, and in their own 
flesh convert them into tissues closely resembling his mus- 
cular tissue. In this way, by the aid of the transforming 
processes of the vegetable and animal creations, the simple 
chemical elements of the mineral kingdom are elaborated 

into our choice articles of food. (Read Note 13, end of Chapter,) 

4. rnorganic Substances. — The substances we use as 
food are classified as organic and inorganic. By organic 
substances are meant those derived from living forms, such 
as vegetables and animals. Inorganic substances are. those 
simpler inanimate forms which belong to the mineral 
kingdom. The former alone are commonly spoken of as 
food, but the latter enter very largely into the confttitution 
of the body, and must therefore be present in our food. 
With the exception of two articles, water and common 
salt, these substances only enter the system when blended 
with organic substances. 

5. Water. — Water, from a physiological point of vi^w, is 
the most important of all the articles of food. It is every- 
where found in the body, even in the bones and the teeth- 
It has been computed that as large a proportion as two^ 
thirds of the body is water. The teeth, the densest of the 
solids in the human system, contain ten per cent, of water. 
The muscles, tendons, and ligaments are more than half 
water; for it is found that they lose more than half their 



3. Certain forms of vegetable creation? Example of the beef Cattle? The 
inference ? 

4. What classification ? Define organic gnbstances. Inorganic. Organic, 
how spoken of? The inorganic ? Water and salt ? 

5. Water in physiology? Where fonnd ? Compntation ? Water in the teeth ? 
Muscles, tendons, and iTsrameiits ? How ascertained? Water in the fluids of thv 
body ? What is the advantage ? 
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weight wlien dried with moderate heat But it is in the 
fluids of th>! body that water is found most abundantly. 
It gives to them the power of holding a great variety of 
substances in solution, and is the great liighway by which 
new suppli'JS are conveyed to the point where they are 
required, and by which old particles of matter, that hare 
served their uses, are brought to the ontlets of the body to 
he thus removed from the system. (Read Notts i and-].) 

6. Msji can remain a longer time without solid food 
than without water. He may be deprived of the former 
for ten to twelve hours without great sufiering, but depri- 
vation of water for the same length of time will produce 
both severe pain and great weakness. Thefood should contain 
not less than two parts of water to one of solid nutriment. 
Water constitutes the great bulk of all our drinks, and is 
also a largo constituent of the meats, vegetables, and fruits 
which come upon the table. Fruits, especially, contain it 
in great abundance, and, in their proper season, furnish 
most agreeable and refreshing supplies of the needed fluid. 

7. Common Salt. — Salt, or sodium chloride, as an 
article of food, is obtained chiefly from the mineral king- 
dom: although plants contain it in small quantities, and 
it is also found in the tissues of nearly all animals used 
as food. In the human body, it is an ingredient of all 
the solids and fluids. The importance of salt to animal 
life in general, is shown by the great appetite for it mani- 
fested by domestic animals, and also by the habitual resort 
of herds of wild beasts to the "salt-licks" or springs. In 
those parts of the world where salt is obtained w'" '"" 
culty, man places a very high price upon it, 

8. Experiments upon domestic animals show 
withdrawal of salt from their food, not only mal 



T. 8»lt, ho«obt»inedt Where foond t 
-alt! WtoUslBBcanynii »tjii» n( i be rata e 
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hides rough and causes the hair to fall out, but also inter- 
feres with the proper digestion of food. If it be withheld 
persistently, they become entirely unable to appropriate 
nourishment, and die of starvation. {Read Note 2.) 

9. Salt is usually taken into the system in sufficient 
quantities in our food. Even the water we drink often 
has traces of it. The habitual use of much salt in cook- 
ing, or as a seasoning at the table, is not wise; and while 
it may not lead to consumption, as some writers declare, it 
is a bad habit in itself, and le^ds to the desire for other and 
more injurious condiments. 

10. Iiiine. — This is the mineral substance which we 
have spoken of before as entering very largely into the com- 
position of the bones. It is the important element which 
gives solidity and permanence to the framework upon 
which the body is built Calcium tri-phosphate, or "bone- 
earth," is the chief ingredient of the bones and teeth, but 
is found in the cartilages and other parts of the body in 
smaller quantities. {Read Nou 3.) 

11. How does this substance find its way into the body.^ 
Meat, milk, and other articles obtained from the animal 
kingdom contain it, and it is abundantly stored away also 
in the grains from which our bread is made, in wheat, rye, 
and Indian corn. In early life, while the body is growing, 
the supplies of this substance should be carefully provided. 
The evil effects of the deprivation of it are too often and 
painfully evident in the softening of the bones, and in the 
predisposition to curvature of the spine — deformities which 
are most deplorable and which continue through life. 

12. Iron. — This substance is probably the most abun- 
dant and widely diffused of the metals. It is found in 



9. Salt, how taken into the eystem? Its use in cooking? Consnmption f 
10* Lime in the bones ? What does it impart ? Chief ingredient of the bones 
and teeth ? Where eli?e found ? 

11. How doea lime find its way into the body ? Early life ? Effect of its 
deprivation ? 

12. Iron, its abundance and diffusion? Where found? What part of the blood 
is it ? How supplied to the system ? In case of loss of blood or wasting disease f 
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most of the Tegetables, and is a very itnportant componeQt 
of animal tisBuee. It euters into the composition of hu- 
man blood in abont one part per thousand. Onlinarilj, 
the food conveys to the system enough iron for ita use, but 
it must sometimes be introduced separately as a remedy, 
eBpecially after great loss of blood, or after some wasting 
disease. Under its influence the blood eeeras to be 
rapidly restored, and a natural color of the lips and skin 
replaces the pallor caused by disease. 

13. Other Inorganic SalistaiioeB. — In addition to 
the subBtances mentioned, the mineral kingdom supplies 
compounds of soda, potash, and magneda, which are es- 
sential for the use of the body. They occur in small 
quantities in the body, and enter it in combination with 
the various articles of diet. 

14. Organic Substances. — These substances are derived 
from the vegetable and animal creations. They comprise 
all those articles which are commonly spoken of as " food," 
and which are essential to sustain the body in life and 
strength. They are divided into three groups, namely; 
the Albuminoid Bubstances, the Fats, and Sugars. 

15. Hie AlbnminoidB. — This class includes three im 
portant nutritive Bubstances — (1) Albumen, which gives it 
its name; (2) Mbnn, including gluten; and (3) Casein. 
These compounds constitute a large part of the human 
body, and the food contains them in proportionally large 
quantities. Their importance is bo great, and the system 
eo promptly suffers from their absence, that they have been 
styled the " nutritious substances." The properties which 
fliey bold in common are, that they do not crystallize, and 
have a jelly-like form, except when heat is applied to them, 
when they harden, or coagulate. 



14. OtmdIc FnbstanceB, whence derived* WhBI dolhey 

15. Tbe Albnminoid cIuh, Inclnrlo* wtutt Tbese u 
TbM) ThBtoodl Tlislr ImpartsnMT Their propetUei ? 
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16. They likewise decompose, or putrefy, under the influ- 
ence of warmth and moisture. Hence the decay of all 
dead animal tissues. Cold arrests this process. It is well 
known that milk, eggs, and the like, " keep" much longer 
in winter than at other seasons. The bodies of elephants, 
caught in the ice many hundred years ago, are occasion- 
ally borne by the icebergs to the coast of Siberia, com- 
pletely frozen, but preserved almost perfectly in form and 
limb. 

17. Albumen exists in milk, meat, the grains, and th6 
juices of many plants ; but the purest form is obtained 
from the white of egg. When we consider that an egg is 
composed chiefly of albumen and. water — namely, six parts 
in seven; and when we also consider the numerous, diverse, 
and complex tissues — ^the muscles, bones, internal organs, 
bill, claws, and feathers — with which the chick is equipped 
on leaving his shell, we are impressed with the importance 
of these apparently simple constituents of the food and 

body. {Read Note g, end of Chapter,) 

18. Fibrin is derived from meats, and exists in the 
blood both of man and the lower animals. Gluten, or 
vegetable fibrin, resembles closely true fibrin, and is abun- 
dantly furnished in wheat and other grains from which 
flour is commonly made. Animal fibrin coagulates spon- 
taneously when it is removed from the body, and thus 
causes the *' clotting" of the blood. 

19. Casein is the curdy ingredient of milk, and a highly- 
important food-substance. Its coagulation in milk takes 
place not from heat, but by the addition of an acid, and 
also when milk becomes sour from exposure to the air. It. 
is commonly effected, however, by introducing a piece of 
rennet, a preparation made from a calf s stomach. The 
curds, or casein, may then be separated from the whey, 

16. Decomposition? Effect of cold ? ninstrationB? Elephants? 

1 7. In what substances does albumen exist ? What f\irthcr is t^aid of the egg * 

18. Fibrin, gluten, clotting of the blood ? 

19. Oasein ? Its coagulation ? Effect of rennet ? Making of cheese* 
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and made into cheese, by pressing it snfl&ciently to drive 
off the water. 

2#. The Fats or Oils. — This is the second group of 
organic foods. Those which are more solid are called /«/* : 
the more fluid ones are the oils. Oleaginous substances 
are supplied in both animal and vegetable food ; but, from 
•whatever source derived, they are chemically much alike. 
They are insoluble in water, and yet they unite readily 
with the watery fluids of the body, and are by them con- 
veyed to its various parts for their nourishment. This is 
due to their property of "emulsifying;" that is, they are 
held in suspension, in a finely divided state, in water. Or- 
dinary milk is an example of an emulsion. We know that 
it contains fat; for butter is obtained from it, and, under 
the microscope, the minute oil-globules may be distinctly 
seen. 

21. In our country and climate, and also in colder 
climates, fatty articles of food are principally derived from 
the animal creation, such as meat or flesh, milk and butter. 
But most of the bread-stuffs contain more or less fat or oil; 
Indian meal as much as nine parts in a hundred. 

22. Among persons living in cold climates, the appetite 
for oleaginous food is especially eager ; and they require 
large quantities of it to enable them to resist the depress- 
ing influences of cold. Since vegetation is scanty and 
innntritious, and the waters of the frozen regions abound 
in animal life, they must rely wholly upon a diet derived 
from the latter source. The Esquimaux consumes daily 
from ten to fifteen pounds of meat or blubber, a large 
proportion of which is fat. The Laplander will drink 
train-oil, and regards tallow-candles as a great delicacy. 
In hot climates, on the contrary, where flourish the olive 



20. What are the fiits'? The oils? How supplied ? How alike? Emnlsifyingr 
Example f How do we know it f 

21 • Whence are fatty articles of food derived ? 

%%, Appetite ofperM>ne in cold climates ? What do they require ? Upon what 
muBt they rely ? why ? The Esquimaox ? Laplander * Olive and palm ? 
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and th6 palm, this kind of food may be obtained from 
vegetable sources in abundant quantities. {Read NoUs 4 andS,) 

23. The Sugars, or the Saccharine Substances. — 

These constitute the third, and last, group of the organic 
substances, which are employed as food. This group em- 
braces, in addition to the different kinds of Sugar, the 
varieties of starch and gum, from whatever source derived. 
The two substances last named do not, at first sight, pre- 
sent many points of similarity to sugar ; but they closely 
resemble it in respect to their ultimate chemical composi- 
tion, being made up of the same elements, in nearly the 
same proportions. And their office in the system is the 
same, sinc^ they are all changed into sugar by the processes 
of digestion. 

24. Sugar is chiefly of vegetable origin; the animal 
varieties being obtained from honey and milk. The most 
noticeable characteristic of this substance is its agreeable, 
sweet taste, which makes it everywhere a favorite article of 
food. But this quality of sweetness is not possessed by all 
the varieties of sugar in the same degree ; that obtained 
from milk, for instance, has a comparatively feeble taste, 
but rather imparts a gritty feeling to the tongue. The 
other important properties of sugar are, its power to 
crystallize when evaporated from watery solutions, such as 
the juices of many plants ; a tendency to ferment, by which 
process alcohol is produced; and a ready solubility in 
water. This latter quality renders it very easy of digestion, 
and more so than any other of the saccharine group. It is 
computed that the annual production of sugar, in all parts 
of the world, is more than one million of tons. The kind 
of sugar that is in ordinary use, in this country, is prepared 
fi-om the juice of the sugar-cane, which contains eighteen 
per cent, of sugar. In France it is manufactured from the 

33. Which are the third of the organic groaps ? What do they embrace f 
Points of resemblance ? 

24. Origin of the sugars f Ordinary sugar ? Beetroot? Maple-sugar? Grapo- 
pugar ? Cuie-sugar ? 
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beet root, wbicli holds about nine per cent ; the maple-trea 
of our chmate yields a similar sugar. The sweet taste of 
fruits is due to the presence of grape-sugar: the white 
grains seen on raisins belong to this variety. Oane-augar 
is more soluble than the latter, and has twice the sweeten- 
'.ng power, (fiead NoU $.) 

25. Starch. — This is the most widely distributed of 
the vegetable principles. 
It is tasteless, inodorous, 
and does not crystallize. 
It consists of minute 
rounded granules, which, 
under the microscope, 
reveal a somewhat uni- 
form structure (Fig. 15), 
Starch will not dissolve 
in cold wat«r, but in 
boiling water the small 
grains burst open, and 
may then be dissolved 

~ Fib. 1G.— Ubakulib or Totato Stikch. 

and digested. 

- 24. The bread stuffs, wheat, com, and rye flours, are 
more than one-half starch. Rice, which is the " staff of 
life" to one-third of the human family, contains eighty 
per cent. Unripe frnits have much starch in them, 
which renders them indigestible when eaten uncooked; 
for the grains of raw starch are but slightly acted upon 
within the body. But, under the potent chemistry of the 
sun's ray, this crude material is converted into sugar. 
Thus are the fruits prepared by the careful hand of 
Nature, so that when ripe they may be freely used witliout 
farther preparation. 

27. Quia is commonly found in those articles which 

35. StwGli, hovr vtdelj illetrlbiitsdr Its qnilltlcBl IM coast) tnentg f lu 

•oiDbiiitj r 

36. BowmnchsUrch In bread^bilTBt Inrice? Dnrlne inlU I Ripa fRiltat 
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also contain starch; and has the same chemical composi- 
tion as the latter, but is much less nutritious. In the 
East, gum-arabic and similar substances are largely em- 
ployed as food. Persons who travel by caravan across vast, 
sandy deserts, find such substances well adapted to their 
wants, since they are not perishable, and are easily packed 
and carried. 

28. Stimulating Substances. — The three classes of 
food-principles already considered — the Albuminoids, the 
Fats, and the Sugars — comprise all the more important 
organic ingredients of our food. There are, besides, a 
great variety of coloring and flavoring matters that stim- 
ulate or increase the appetite for food by appealing to th<» 
eye and taste; but they are not nutritious, and are quickly 
separated from the truly useful substances, and do not 
long remain in the body. Among these may be classed 
spices, flavors of fruits, tea, coffee, and vegetable acids. 

29. Necessity of a Regulated Diet. — A great vari- 
ety of experiments have been tried in order to test the rela- 
tive value of the different nutritive principles. They have 
been practised to some extent upon man, but chiefly upon 
those inferior animals which require a similar diet to man. 

30. By this means it has been demonstrated that — firist, 
when any one of these substances is eaten exclusively, the 
body is imperfectly nourished, and life is shortened. Dogs 
fed exclusively upon either albumen, fat, or sugar, soon die 
of starvation. Second, a diet long deprived of either of 
these pnnciples, is a fertile cause of disease; for example, 
on ship-board, where fresh vegetables are not dealt out for a 
long period, scurvy becomes prevalent among the sailors. 
They are, however, to a certain extent mutually convertible, 
and tl us the missing article is indirectly supplied. For 



28. The three claj»fle9 of food principles? What besides? What is Mdd of 
them ? Name the article«i not nntiitions. 

29. What is paH of experimentp that have been tried? 

30. What haf^ been tlcmoDHtrated in the first place ? Example ? Second de- 
monstration ? Example ? Give the illustration in relation tc convertibili^. 
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instance, sugar changes to fat in the body ; aii<l lit^nce, aa 
18 well kuoWQ, the " hands" on & sugar plantation grow 
fat during the sugar season, by partaking freely of the 
ripened juices of the cane. (Read Ncte to, ntd a/ Chapter.) 

SI. That is the best diet tlierefore which contains some 
of each of these principles, in due proportion ; and that is 
the worst which excludes the most of them. The cravings 
and experience of man had unerringly guided him to a 
correct regulation of his diet, long before the chemistry 
of fjod was understood; so that his ordinary meals 
long ago combined these various principles, the necessity 
and value of which are now explained. {Rtad Neui ii and is, 
end of Chapttr:) 
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NOTES. 

I. The vnir Nataral Drink (p. OS, 1 &).—" Water la tbe natural drink 
or man, u It la of alt organlced beinga. It enters mon largely Into hlacompoai- 
tlon Ihan an; oUier anbatance, giving liquidity to ihe blood, moiptnre to all the 
Uaanea," and aeniugaa the great rolrentor llie bod;: doI leee ibaa t»o-tblnia 
of Itr weight being of tbac element. It aeema as It all organic twinge were na 
macti 'organlied walsr.' "Baft water la more wbolesome than bard, thotigb 
water mode raielf bard le not perceplibl; [njnrloiia. When yery bard, apart of 
the ulu of lime can readllj be precipitated bjr boiling. Aa a mie. apriug and 
well-waten, 11 brought [n>tu deep fonntalue, are tietter and oiorc wboleeome than 

depth, la whiilly unOt for drlnlilng and cooking. Tbe Immense quanittj of 
organic mallet which pemwaien «w^toc4 of the Boil, for manj feet In depth, pre- 
cludee the po^eibillty of water paei<ing IhroDgh It wilbont being corrupted. 
River-water, polluted by seven, is as disguallng to the senses as It Is destmc- 
ttre to health. The notion that Impure water can be rendered more wholeaomo 
by Icing It la an eironeoiis one. Ii^e-eold drinks In Bummer, while the bodj la 
healed, are capable of producing lifetime dlaease, and even inaiant death."— J". B. 
Black mtheTm lam q< HtaltA. 

t. or Salt (p. M, 1 8).— 

" Baltcellare ever fbonld Bland at the head. 

Salt will all polaun* eipargate with haste, 
■ -■ ■- ■ -ipfd thin ([» imparl a tajte. 

ifn^lKid, to 
MS salt should Bumd both flret and lavt, 
BiDCciu ua eoce, "l.'|,^°''^^g^ ^ ^^^j^^^ ^jji^^^j^^ 
^'Animals will travel long diatances 1o obtain Bait. Men will barter gold for It; 
indeed, among tbe Qallsa and on the coast of Sierra Leone, brothers nill BeU 
tbelr BisierK, husbands their wives, and paresis their children for salt. Id ttie 
district of Actra, o" tlie gold coast of Africa, a handful of wilt Is the most val- 
aable thing upon earth after gold, and will purchase a slave or two. If nngo Park 
tells us that with the Mandlngoes and Bambaras Ihe use of salt is sach a 101017 
tliat to sa; of a man, ' he flavors his food with aalt,' It Is to Imply that lie ia 
rich; andchlldren will suck a piece of rock-salt as if it were sngai. NoslroDger 

from lbs tables of the rich to their poorer ttlends. In the book of Levitlcna it is 

meat upon tbe altar sliaU be seasoned with salt, wiihnut lacking ; and hence it la 
called the Suit or tbe Covenantor God. TheOreeks and Rnmans al!o nsed salt 
In their sncriBclal cukes ; and It la still nsed In Ihe services of the Latin church — 
the •parca mica,' or pinch of salt, hein);. in Ihe ceremony of baptism, put into 
the child's month, while Ihe priest says, ' Receive tbe salt of wisdom, and may It 

?mbleniatlcal,orwlBdoni,wlt,and Immortality. To 
}ound by the rites of hoitplintlty ; and no OHIh was 
was sworn upon bread and salt. To sprinkle the 
way the devil, and to this day, among the tuper- 
cky Ihan to spill the e»lt."— i«M(i^ on "ood. 
ue and other InorEHHlc Snl>*tanc«a 
Da<«rlali) saline aabstantea, If ws bnrn a portioQ 
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of the flesh of any animal, we may drive off the carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
i)itro«^en, and * ashes * are left These ashes are the saline and mineral (Inorganic) 
constitDents of the animal. They exist In the Mood and tissues, and are as 
essential to the life of the animal as those other elements which were expelled 
by heat. like the latter they are constantly being used np and carried off from 
the body, and like them most be replaced by means of oor food. Cooking, espe- 
dalYj boiling, tends to dissolve away some of these salts, and care shoo Id be 
taken to supply them Jl>y means of uncooked food, as fresh vegetables and flnits ; 
milk also contains them. One of the most important of these inorganic sub- 
Btances is phosphate of lime, or * bone earth,* as it is called, from the fact that 
aboot forty per cent, of healthy bone is made up of it. When it is deficient, 
the bones are soft and are liable to be bent by the actions of the muscles 
attached to them, and a permanent deformity may be the consequence. This form 
of lime is contained in wheat, barley, oats, and rye, and (h>m these sources the 
chief supply of it is derived. These plants require phosphate of lime for their 
growth and the perfecting of their grains ; hence it is supplied artiflciaUy by 
the fistrmer. A diet deficient in substances yielding the phosphate of lime is injn« 
rious to man, and should be avoided. Its presence in wheat-flour accounts 
in part for the fact that our ordinary loaf of bread makes so good a * staff of life,* 
and that it is, and has been, so widely used as an article of food by the strongest 
and most vigorous races of mankind.**— Z<inA;M^#r'# ManuaL 

4. Tbe Neeessltj of Fat In tbe Food of Cbildren (p. 60, t SS). 
— ''*' Children who dislike fat cause much anxiety to parents, for they are almost 
always thin, and, if not diseased, are not healthy.' If care be not taken, they 
fall into a scrofulous condition, in which diseased Joints, enlarged glands, sore 
eyes, and even consumption occur ; and every effort should be made to overcome 
this dislike. If attention be s^iven to this matter of diet, there need be no anx- 
iety about the possibility of increasing the quantity of food consumed, whilst the 
neglect, the dislike, will probably increase until disease is produced. The chief 
period of growth— viz., fh>m seven to sixteen years of age— is the most important 
in this respect, for a store of fat in the body is then essential. Those who are 
inclined to be fat usually like fot in food, and then it may be desirable to limit its 
use. Some who cannot eat it when hot like it when cold, and all should select 
that kind which they prefer. Those living in Russia and Lapland devour very 
large quantities, as seven pounds daily, and eat it even raw, while those dwell- 
ing in hot countries use very little. It produces more heat than any other kind 
of too^.'''' ^Edward Smith on Health. 

5. IVlij too mucli Sogar Is Injiirioiis (p. 61, 1 34).— *' Sugar is 
very wholesome, and, as I told yon, we want some in our diet. But children 
will often eat too much sugar, jnst as they will eat too little fat. The harm it 
does them is— first, it is very apt to spoil the teeth; second, it takes away the 
appetite for other food. If yon are always eating sweet cakes and sugar plnms, 
yon will not care for plain, nourishing diet. Now, what is best for us all is, to 
have good appetites for wholesome food ; it will do more to keep us in health all 
otir lives than anything else ; and there is a great deal in getting the right habit.'* 
Candies are frequently adulterated with plaster-of-paris, chalk, and certain forms 
of earth, that are indigestible ; but worse than that, the coloring matters and 
flavoring extracts that are used in the bright-tinted and fruity-flavored confec- 
tionery are absolute poisons in many instances, such as arsenic, copper, Elncj^ 
lead, prnssic and sulphuric acid,— .2^«n»«rV Ltssom <m Health {in part). 
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6. The GIrele ot Organle Ijife (p. 53, ^ 2). — ^Man, as an animal, is chemi- 
cally an oxidizing agent, reducing again to primitive fonns the principles built up by 
the vegetable worid, and taken in by him either directly as v^etables, or indirectly 
in the shape of the material of other animals. Without v^etable life animals 
could not exist, and never could have existed ; side by side they grow and flourish, 
indispensable to each other's existence ; the tree breaking up the exhaled carbonic 
acid of the animal, the carbon being stored up in its increasing mass, while the 
oxigen is returned again free and uncombined, to the atmosphere for the respira- 
tory needs of the animal world. Round and round go the elementary bodies in 
ceaseless change of form, nevertheless never more than they were at first and will 
be at the last ; the atomic material of this planetary sphere being ever absolutely 
the same in amount. The material of the bodies of Saul and his sons when burnt 
by the men of Israel afler their ignominious exposure at Bethshan, in consequence 
of theu" defeat on Mount Gilboa, are circulating amongst us still ; it served others 
before them, and has formed part of thousands since. It is quite within the bounds 
of chemical possibility that some of the atoms contained in the &ted apple of Eve, 
may liave lain in the material of the apple which revealed to Newton the law of 
gravitation. — Fothergill on the Maintenance 0/ Health. 

7* The Sustaining Poorer of Water (p. ^5, ^ 5).— Water is the most 
reliable and g^tefiil drink for man. Nature has many admixtures in the juices of 
fruits, but none so satisfying to excessive thirst as pure water. It will even pro- 
long life when nutritious food is not taken, as we have a well-lcnown instance, 
recorded by Dr. McNaughton, in the transactions of the Albany Institute of New 
York for 1836. The case was that of a man who lived upon water alone for fifty- 
three days. This he did while laboring under some delusion which impelled him 
to abstain from all ordinary nourishment, water alone could he be induced to par- 
take of. His strength was tolerably well sustained during the first six weelcs ; he 
was able, in fact, to go out of doors ; and even on the day of his death he was able 
to sit up in bed. — Dr. James Knight. 

8. The Effect of Climate on the Appetite (p. 60, ^ 22).— Climate has 
an important influence on the quantity of food demanded by the system ; and 
every one has experienced in his own person a considerable difference at different 
seasons of the year. Travelers* accounts of the amount of food consumed by the 
natives of the frigid zone are almost incredible. They speak of men eating a hun- 
dred pounds of meat in a day ; and a Russian admiral, Saritcheff, mentions an 
instance of a man who, in his presence, ate at a single meal a mess of boiled rice 
and butter weiging 28 pounds. Although it is difficult to regard these statements 
with entire confidence, the general opinion is undoubtedly well founded that the 
appetite is greater in cold than in warm climates. Dr. Hayes, the Arctic explorer, 
states, from his own observation, that the daily ration of the Esquimaux is from 
X2 to 15 pounds of meat, about one-third of which was fat. He once saw an 
Esquimau consume ten pounds of walrus-flesh and blubber at a single meal, 
which however lasted several hours, with the thermometer 60° or 70' below zero. 
Some members of his own party manifested a constant craving for &tty substances, 
and were hi the habit of drinking the contents of the oil-kettle with evident relish. 
— Flings Physiology. 

9. Weight and Health (p. 58, t 17).— The weight of the body is very 
generally assumed to be an infallible index or proof of the maintenance of a 
healthy condition of the body ; and that food which keeps up the weight has been 
r^arded as satis&ctory and nutritious. But this is not always a safe judgment, 
owing to the property in water from innutritions food to make good the loss of 
weight caused by the withdrawal of albumen and fat. The weight may remain 
the same, while we are " losing flesh." Fat, also, may increase in baoly nour- 
ished people, while the more essential element of albumen is diminishing : thefiict 
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being that the badly fed are not alMrays lighter than those who are well nourished. 
And further, the feeling of satisfaction after eating is deceptive ; the iriah peasant 
vrho consumes ten pounds ol' potatoes in a day feels quite satisfied, but is in 
reality badly nourished by his diet containing three-fourths water.— /><;/: KonV, ay 
AfuMtck, 

10. The BflRDCta of « Poor Diet (p. 63, ^ 30.)— The food of the pooi 
in olden times was poor and scanty ; so much so, in (act, that their powers of 
life were depressed ; and we believe this fact had much to do with the fearful 
mortality of the plague throughout Europe during the middle ages. The lower 
classes, especially those Uving in crowded cities, and subsisting on toe scanty 
and monotonous diet that the historians of the period describe, were the princtii^l 
sufferers. From 1396 to 1666, hundreds of thousands, were carried off by the most 
fearful pestilences the earth has ever known. Rye in France and oats in England 
wrere for generations the almost exclusive diet ; wheat was a luxury, which even 
the rich might only indulge in at Christmas. Oats were known in Germany a,ooo 
years ago, and was probably the original bread-grain for all Europe.— Z^r. J, 
Knight. 

1 1. Variety in Diet and In Its Preparation Beneficial (p. 63, ^ 31).'— 
** Every dietary should contain fresh v^etables. It is further necessary that 
certain articles belonging to the same class be vtuied from day to day, otherwise 
the appetite clogs. Beef should alternate with mutton, for example ; or variety 
should be secured by different modes of cooking the same article. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the art of cookery is a matter of national importance, not 
only because it renders food palatable, but because the more it is studied and 
practiced the greater is the economy which may be effected. It b cLicfly Ta this 
relation that beverages, condiments, etc., become such valuable dietetic adjuncts." 
— WilsoiCs HantUdook of Hygitne, 

12* Some Experiments as to Food (p. 63, ^ 31).— Magendie made nu- 
merous experiments on the inferior animals to test the value of different forms of 
nutriment He showed that a diet exclusively composed of starch and sugar 
'would not support life. So too, dogs confined to white bread and water died with 
all the symptoms of starvation ; but on the military brown bread animals lived 
pretty well, as this article contains a greater variety of the alimentary principles. 
Other experiments have given an account of geese limited to some one substance. 
All of them died ; the animal fed upon gum on the sixteenth day ; that fed with 
sugar on the twenty-first day ; one fed with starch on the twenty-fourth day ; and 
one fed with white of egg on the twenty-sixth day. In 1769, before these experi- 
ments were performed, Dr. Stark, a young English physiologist, fjll a victim at 
an early age to ill-judged experiments on himself as to the effects of different 
foods. He lived for forty-four days on bread and water, for twenty-nine dajrs 
on bread, sugar and water, and for twenty-four dajrs on bread, water and olive 
oil ; until finally his constitution became broken, tmd he died from the effects of 
his experiments.— ^/*«/'* Physiology. 

13. The Food Circle In Nature (p. 54, 1 3).~There are the same ultimate 
elements in flesh as in flour, the same in tmimals as in vegetables. The vegetable 
draws food from the soil and fi-om the air, and being fully matured, it or some 
part of it is eaten by the tmimal. But in completing the circle, the vegetable 
receives and thrives upon the animal itself, in whole or in part, or the refuse which 
it daily throws off. The very bones of on animal are by nature or man made to 
increase the growth of vegetables and really to enter into their structure, and 
being again eaten, animals may be said to eat their own bones, and live on their 
own flesh. Hence there is not only an unbroken circle in the production of food 
from different sources, but even the same food may be shown to be produced 
from itself. Surely this is an illustration of the fable of the young Phoenix arising 
from the ashes of its ^x^nX.-' Edward Smith on Foods, 
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te and Repair — Hunger and Thint — Ammta, 
I of tAe Body—Miaed Ditl— Milk— Bj^ti— Meat 
'« Food—Bread— The Potato— FruUa— Parity 
Water upon Lead — Coffee, Tea, and OuienkUe 

r Food. — Activity is everywhere fol- ■ 
lie engine uses np coal and water to 
e stream wears away its bank, the 
Irawa tribute from the soil. When the 
4 it is always in action during life, some 
orn out and thrown off. This waste 
repaired, or the body suffers. In this 
^ity for food. The particles, thus worn 
li useless, are removed from the body. 

are rapidly transformed into a new 
;ful material, to be in turn used np 
^sher supply. 

leptiir.— In this way the healthful 
\ wasting, is always building up, and 
.nge in size, form, or weight. At two 
ocesses of waste and repair are not ex- 
^arly life the process of building up ia 

consequence the form is plump, and 
Repair ntfw exceeds waste. On the 
1 age comes on, the wasting process is 
\x and weight diminish, the skin falls 
senses become dull. Only during tho 
about twenty to sixty years of age — is 
;ween loss and gain, {Read Note ^.) 

oty in relsti 
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3. Hunger and Thirst. — When the syBtem is deprivefl 
of its supply of solid food during a longer time than usual, 
nature gives warning by the senBation of hunger, to 
repair the losses that have taken place. This senBation 
or pain appears to be located in the stomach, but il is really 
a distress of the system at large. Let a sufficient quantity 
of uouriBhment be introduced into the system iu any other 
way than by the mouth, and it will appease hunger just as 
certainly as when taken in the usual manner. 

4. The feeling of thirst, in like manner, is evidence that 
the system is suffering from the want of water. The 
apparent seat of the distress of thirst is in the throat ; but 
the injection of water into the blood-yessels is found to 
quench thirst, and by the immersion of the body in water, 
the skin will absorb sufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
system. The length of time that man can exist without 
food or drink is estimated to he about seven days. If water 
alone be supplied, life will last much longer ; there being 
cases recorded where men have lived twenty days and over, 
without taking any solid food. {ReadNaU i.) 

5. Quantity of Pood. — The quantity of food required 
Taries greatly, according to the individual and his mode of 
life. The young, and others who lead active lives, or who 
live in the open air, require more food than the old, the 
inactive, or the sedentary. Those who live in cold regions 
require more than the inhabitants of hot climates. Habit, 
also, has much to do with the quantity of food required. 
Some habitually eat and drink more than they actually 
need, while a few eat less than they should. 

A. The average daily quantity of food and diiiik for a 
healthy man of active habits is estimated at six pounds. 
This amount may be divided in about the following pro- 

3. SvBterodepriyedof foodf Wirnlngf What Is the p«ln f Howproredf 

4, Peelinff ofUilntr Seat or the jiHlnr How proved? Time a penon can 
eslBC wiibout food ! 

5. Amonnt o( food reqnired t The janng and othen T Those IIvIdk 1p hot 
uid cold ell niatee t Habluf 

6, QnantltjfofftMiddBilrf Howdlvldedt ComparewiOdlnvfelBhtorihehodyl 
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portions : the mineral kingdom furnishes three and one- 
half pounds, including water and salt; the vegetable king- 
dom, one and one-half pounds, including bread, yege tables, 
and fruits; the animal kingdom, one pound, comprising 
meat, eggs, butter, and the like. This quantity is about 
one twenty-fourth the weight of the body, as it is generally 
computed ; the average weight of an adult man being placed 
at 140 pounds. A man, therefore, consumes an amount of 
solid and liquid nutriment every twenty-four days equal 
in weight to that of his body, a corresponding amount 
being excreted^ or removed from the system in the same 

time. {Read Notes 3 and 8, end of Chapter,) 

7. Renovation of the Body. — By this process, so far 
as weight is concerned, the body might be renewed every 
twenty-four days; but these pounds of food are not all real 
nutriment. A considerable portion of that which we eat 
is innutritions, and though useful in various ways, is not 
destined to repair the losses of the system. An opinion 
has prevailed that the body is renewed throughout once in 
seven years; how correct this may be it is not easy to 
decide, but probably the renovation of the body takes 
place in a much shorter period. Some parts are very 
frequently renewed, the nutritive fluids changing more or 
less completely, several times during the day. The muscles, 
and other parts in frequent exercise, change often during a 
year ; the bones not so often, and the enamel of the teeth 
probably never changes after being once fully formed. (A7.2.) 

8. IVtixed Diet. — The habits of different nations in 
respect to diet exhibit the widest and strangest diversity. 
The civilized, cook their food, while savages often eat 
it in a raw state. Some prefer it when fresh, others allow 
it to remain until it has become tainted with decay. 
Those dwelling in the far north subsist almost wholly on 

7. How often then might the bodv be renewed? Why la It not? Opinion? 
How correct ? What farther Is stated ? 

8, iiftbits of nations ? Give the different cas^s. 
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animal food, while those living in hot climates have bonn- 
tiful supplies of delicious fruits with which to satisfy all 
their bodily wants. One race subsists upon the banana, 
another upon the blubber enseals. In temperate climates, 
a diet composed partly of vegetable and partly of animal 

food is preferred. {Read Note 9. end of Chapter) 

9. The important point to consider is, however, not one 
of origin, but whether the chemical principles (mentioned 
in the last chapter) enter into the composition of the diet 
A purely vegetable diet may be selected which would contain 
all the principles necessary to sustain life. It is recorded of 
Liouis Comaro, a Venetian noble, that he supported himself 
comfortably for fifty-eight years on a daily allowance of 
twelve ounces of vegetable food, and about a pint of light 
-wine. On the other hand, the food of John the Baptist, 
consisting of "locusts and wild honey," is an example of 
the sustaining power of a diet chiefly animal in its origin. 

10. In our climate, those who lead active lives crave an 
allowance of animal food; and it has been found by ex- 
perience that with it they can accomplish more work and 
are less subject to fatigue, than without it Among na- 
tions where an exclusively vegetable diet is employed, indi- 
gestion is a disorder especially prevalent (Read Note 4.) 

11. The necessity for occasionally changing or varying 
the diet, is seen in the fact that no single article comprises 
all the necessary principles of food, and that the contin- 
uous use of any one diet, whether salt or fresh, is followed 
hy defective nutrition and disease. There is one exception 
to this rule : in infancy, milk alone is best calculated 
to support life ; for then the digestive powers are incom- 
pletely developed, and the food must be presented in the 
simplest form possible. It should also be remembered 



9. The point to consider? Vegetable diet? Loaifl Comaro ? John the Bap 
tirt? 

10. What has been fonnd in oar climate? Exclusive vegetable diet? 

11. Neceesity for change in diet ? Continaoas lue of tne same diet ? Sxcey 
tSon? m/? Too rich d^tt Hortee? 
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that too rich diet is injurious, just as truly as one that is 
inadequate. When the food of horses is too nutritious, in- 
stinct leads them to gnaw the wood-work of their mangers * 

12. Difibrent Articles of Diet— Milk.— Milk is the 
earliest nutriment of the human race, and in the selection 
and arrangement of its constituents, may be regarded as a 
model food, no other single article being capable of sustain- 
ing life so long. Cow's milk holds casein, one of the albu- 
minoids, about five parts in one hundred ; a fatty piinciple, 
when separated, known as butter, about four parts ; sugar 
of milk four parts; water and salts ^eighty-seven parts. 
The casein and fatty substance are far more digestible in 
milk than after they have been separated from it in the 
form of cheese and butter. 

13. Since milk, in itself, is so rich an article of food, 
the use of it as a beverage is unwise, unless the quantity 
of the other articles consumed be reduced at the same 
time. The milk sold in cities is apt to be diluted with 
water. The way to detect the cheat is by testing the 
specific gravity of the article. Good milk is about 1030 ; 
skimmed milk, 1035 ; but milk diluted one-fifth is 1024. 
An instrument called the lactometer is also used, by which 
the amount of cream present is ascertained. 

14. Eggs. — ^The egg is about two-thirds water, the bal- 
ance is pure albumen and fat in nearly equal proportions. 
The fat is in the yolk, and gives it its yellow color. Eggs 
contain none of the sugar principles, and should be eaten 
with bread or vegetables that contain them. Soft-boiled 
eggs are more wholesome than those which are hard-boiled 
or fried, as the latter require longer time to digest. 

15. Meats. — The meats, so called, are derived from 
the muscular parts of various animals. They are most im- 



1 2* Milk as a model food ? Cow's milk ? The constitaentB when separated ? 

13. Milk as a beverage ? Milk sold in cities ? How to detect the cheat ? 

14. Composition of ^gs? Yolk? How should eggB be eaten? Why? How 
boUed? Why? 

15. Meats, whence derived ? Why important ? Flesh of young animals ^ 

(* ft^ad ^Qte ID, end cf Chaj^tcr^ 
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portant articles of food for adults, inasmuch aa they are 
richly stored with atbnminoid substances, and contain 
more or less fat. Such food is vei^ nourishing and easily 
digested if eat«n when fresh, — veal and pork being excep- 
tions. The flesh of young animals ia more tender and, in 
general, more digestible than that of older ones. All meat 
is more tough immediately after the killing of the animal, 
but improves by being kept a certain length of time. 

16. Some persons prefer flesh that has begun to show 
signs of decomposition, or is unmistakably putrid. By 
some, veuison is not considered to have its proper flavor 
until it is tainted. In England, people prefer mubton 
that is'in a similar condition, just as on the continent of 
Europe many delight in cheese that is in a state of decom- 
position. In certain less civilized countries flesh is not only 
eaten uncooked, but in a mouldy, rotten condition. The 
use of snch food is not always immediately injurious, but 
it predisposes to certain diseases, as indigestion and fevers. 

17. Cold is one means of preserving meat from decay. 
In the markets of northern Kassia, the frozen carcases of 
animals stand exposed for sale in the winter air for a con- 
siderable time, and are sawn in pieces, like sticks of wood, 
as the purchases are made; such meat, when thawed, 
being entirely fit for food. Beef and p( 

by salting down. in brine, and in this c 
carried on long voyages or kept for fu 
meat is not as nutritious as fressh, since i 
its rich juices and hardens its fibres, Lc 
of salt meats, without fresh vegetables, 
disease called scurvy, formerly very pr 
board and in prisons ; but now scarcely k] 

18. Cooking. — The preparation of fof 
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of fire is of almost universal practice, even among the 
rudest nations. The object of cooking is to render food 
more easy of digestion by softening it, to develop its 
flavor, and to raise its temperature more nearly to that of 
the body. A few articles of flesh-food are eaten un- 
cooked in civilized lands, the oyster being an instance. 
Eaw meat is occasionally eaten by invalids with weak 
digestive powers, and by men training for athletic con- 
tests. 

19. In boiling meat, the water in which it is placed 
tends to dissolve its nutrient juices. In fact, the cooking 
may be so conducted as to rob the meat of its nourish- 
ment, its tenderness, and even of its flavor. The proper 
method, in order to preserve or promote these qualities, is 
to place the meat in boiling water, which, after a few 
minutes, should be reduced in temperature. In this way 
the intense heat, at first, coagulates the exterior layers of 
albumen, and imprisons the delicate juices; after that, 
moderate heat best softens it throughout. When soup is 
to be made, an opposite course should be pursued; for 
then the object is to extract the juices and reject the fibre. 
Meat, for such purpose, should be cut in small pieces and 
put into cold water, which should then be gradually raised 

to boiling heat. {Read Note II, end of Chapter:^ 

20. Roasting is probably the best method of cooking 
meat, especially "joints" or large pieces, as by this process 
the meat is cooked in its own juices. Roasting should 
begin with intense heat, and be continued at a moderate 
temperature, in order to prevent the drying out of the 
nutritious juices, as by this process an outer coating or 
crust of coagulated albumen is formed. During this pro- 
cess the meat loses one-fourth of its weight, but the loss 
is almost wholly water, evaporated by the heat. Too 

■ ■■-■- I - I 

19. Effect of boilinff meat? How may the cooking be done? The proper 
method? Effect? MakfBs: of soup ? 

30. Koasting ? How should it be done ? Give the philosphy of the proceei. 
Prying? 
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ml:«nBe or prolonged heat will dry the meat, oi 
Fryiug is tbe worst possible method, as the heat 
peuetrating the meat, or other artick placed ii 
aud hardens it, and thus renders it indigestible. 

21. Trichina. — It should be remembered t 
sausages, and other forms of pork, should nevei 
in a raw or imperfectly cooked condition. The : 
the pig is often infested by a minute aninml p 
worm, called trichina spiralis. This Worm may 
duced aliye into the human body in pork food 
multiplies with great rapidity, and gives rise to 
and serious disease. This disease has been pre 
Germany, and cases of it occur from time to tii 
country. 

22. Fiflh.— The part of fish that is eaten is tl 
Jast as in the case of the meats and poultry, 
resembles flesh in its composition, but is moi 

. Some varieties are very easy of digestion, such a 
trout, and cod: others are quite indigestible, 
lobsters, clams, and shell-fish generally. A diet 
fish enters as the chief article, is ill adapted to s 
mind or body, while its continued use is said 
fertile source of nearly every form of disease of 
Some persons are so constituted that they can ea 
of fish without experiencing unpleasant results. 

23. V^etable Food.— The list of vegetab! 
of diet is a very long one, including the grains fr 
onr bread-stuffii are made, the vegetables from th 
and the fruits. All the products of the vegeta 
dom are not alike useful. Some are positively 
indeed, the most virulent poisons, as strychnia ai 
acid, are obtained from certain vegetables. Agai 

21, WliRtli "Trlctainit" How guarded igilnet t 

32. Whstpan offltta Ik eaten! Wbat does It reHmblet Flsl 

diewtlonr Hih»Bd!ett 
as. List of Teeeublo »rticleB f Uieftilnen of the different 

StrrcbnUr WlntKirtherliMldin nUttloa lo Iba nourlehlnRUidoi 

st vecdsblei * 
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articles as have been found good for food, some are more 
nourishing than others: some require very little prepara- 
tion for use; while others are hard and indigestible, and 
can only be used after undergoing many preparatory pro- 
cesses. Great care must therefore be exercised, and many 
experiments made, before we can arrive at a complete 
knowledge in reference to these articles of diet. Tea, 
coflfee, and other substances from which drinks are made, 
ure of vegetable origin. 

24. Bread. — Wheat is the principal and most valuable 
kind of grain for the service of man. Bread made from 
wheat-flour has been in use for many hundreds of years, 
and on this account, as well as because of its highly 
nourishing properties, has been aptly called " the staff of 
life." We never become tired of good bread as an article 
of daily food. 

The white kinds of flour contain more starch and less 
gluten than the darker, and are therefore less nutritious. 
The hard-grain wheat yields the best flour. In grinding 
wheat, the chaff or bran is separated by a process called 
" bolting." Unbolted flour is used for making brown or 
Graham bread. (Read Note 5.) 

25. The form of bread most easily digested is that which 
has been " leavened," or rendered porous by the use of 
yeast, or by some similar method. Unleavened bread 
requires much more mastication. Hot bread is unwhole- 
some, because it is not firm enough to be thoroughly mas- 
ticated, but is converted into a pasty, heavy mass that is 
not easily digested. 

26. Wheaten bread contains nearly every principle requi- 
site for sustaining life, except fat. This is commonly added 
in other articles of diet, especially in butter, — " bread and 
butter," consequently, forming an almost perfect article of 

a4. Wheat? "Staff of life?" White flour? Hard-grain wheats ? Boltingt 
Graham bread ? 
25. Leavened bread ? Unleavened? Hot bread? 
99. Wh^aten bread ? Bread and butter ? Bxperiment on the dog ? 
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food. The following experiment is recorded : " A dog 
eating ad libitum of white bread, made of pure wheat, and 
freelj supplied with water, did not live beyond fifty days. 
He died at the end of that time with all the signs of 
gradual exhaustion." Death took place, not because there 
was anything hurtful in the bread, but because of the 
absence of one or more of the food-principles. 

27. The Potato. — The common or Irish potato ia the 
vegetable most extenaivelj used in this country anil Great 
Britain. Among the poorer classes in Ireland it is the 
main article of food. While it is not so rich in nutritious 
substances as many others, it has some very useful qualities. 
It keeps well from season to season, and mon do not weary 
of its continuous use. It is more than two-thirds water, 
the balance being chiefly starch, with a little albumen. 

28. The sweet potato differs from the white or common, 
in containing more water and a small proportion of sugar. 
The common potato and the tomato belong to the same 
botanical order as tht " nightshades," but do not possess 
their poisonous qualities, unless we except potatoes that 
are in the process of germination or sprouting, when they 
are found injurious as food. 

29. FmitB. — These are produced, in this country, in 
great abundance, and are remarkable alike for their variety 
and delicious flavor ; consequently they are consumed in 
large quantities, especially during tlie warmer months. 
The moderate use of ripe fruits, in their season, is 
beneficial, because they offer a pleasant substitute for the 
more concentrated diet that is used in cc''' ""■"*'■"- "'i— 
amount of solid nutriment they cont 

small. The percentage of water in chi 
five, in grapes eighty-one, in apples eig 
fruits contain starch, which, during the pi 

ST. State wtotie Mid of ihelrirti potato t 
2B. Sttflflt polato r Klsfaubsde** Polalow when ebi 
29. Frnttt! Uee of ilpa fniUT Nntilment tliejr coi 
ItaitB ! CoobiDg or luiripe (tniu ' 
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is converted into sugar. Such fruits are indigestible and 
should be avoided: cooking, however, in part removes the 
objections to them. 

30. Pure Water. — It is important that the vrater we 
drink and use in the preparation of food should be pure. 
It should be clear and colorless, with little or no taste or 
smell, and free from any great amount of foreign ingre- 
dients. Chemically pure water does not occur in nature : 
it is only obtained by the condensation of steam, carefully 
conducted, and is not as agreeable for drinking purposes 
as the water furnished by springs and streams. Eain- water 
is the purest occurring in nature ; but even this contains 
certain impurities, especially the portion which falls in the 
early part of a shower; for in its descent from the clouds, 
the particles floating in the air are caught by the falling 
drops. 

31. Water from springs and wells always contains more 
or less foreign matter of mineral origin. This imparts to 
the drink its pleasant taste — the sparkle, or "life," coming 
from the gases absorbed by the water during, its passage 
under ground. The ordinary supply of cities is from some 
pure stream or pond conveyed from a distance through 
pipes, the limpid fluid containing generally only a small 
amount of impurity. Croton water, the supply of New 
York City, is very pure, and contains only four and a half 
grains to a gallon : the Ridgewood water of Brooklyn holds 
even less foreign matter. 

32. Drinking-water may contain as large a proportion as 
sixty to seventy grains per gallon of impurity, but a much 
larger quantity renders it unwholesome. The mineral 
spring waters, used popularly as medicines, are highly 
charged with mineral substances. Some of them, such as 



30. How Bhoald drinking-water be as regards color and smell ? Chemically 
pure water ? How obtained ? Aj^reeablenesgi of perfectly pure water ? 

31. Spring and well water? \\lience the sparkle or life? The water supply 
of cities ? Croton wate ? Ridgewood ? 

3^* Impurities in drinking-water? Minoral spring t 
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the waters at Saratoga, contain three hundred grains and 

more to the gallou. {RtaJ NoU f>. end of Chaftrr.) 

33. Action of Water upon Lead.— The danger of 
neing water that has been in contact with certain metals is 
well known. Lead is one of the most readily soluble, and 
probably the most poisonous of these substances In common 
use. When pure water and an untarnished surface of lead 
come in contact, the water gradually corrodes the metal, 
and soon holds an appreciable quantity of it in solution. 
When this takes place the water becomes highly Injurious: 
the purer the water, and the more recent the use of the 
metal, the greater will be the danger. (Naie ii, endif Chapter.) 

34. In cities, lead pipes are commonly used to convey 
waf«r through the houses ; lead being also used in the con- 
struction of roofs, cisterns, and vessels for keeping water 
and other liquids. After the articles of lead have been in 
use several months, the danger of lead-poisoning dimin- 
ishes. An insoluble coating of the sulphate of lead forms 
upon the exposed surface, thus protecting it from further 
corrosion. It is, however, a wise precaution, at all times to 
reject the water or other fluid that has been ir — *~"' 
with leaden vessels over night, or for a number > 

Allow the water in pipes to run freely before usinj 

35. Coffee. — This is an important addition to 
if moderately used is beneficial to persons of a 
As commonly employed, it consists of an infusioi 
ing water of the roasted and ground berry. T 
extracts certain flavoring and coloring matters, 
which gives it its peculiar stimulant qualities is 
loid caffein. With most persons its action is 1 
gentle stimulant, without any injurious reaction. 
duces a restful feeling after exhausting efforts of 

33. What \f utated nf the action of water apna l^arl T 

8-1. Lca^l in pIpuT and other thmu«' Advice * What UUrt plkce 

3a. ColTee an ar utlt^ of diet* Of what dora It con«letT R 
*«« afrr^t ibo ci>lTi!>;T Tti« pecullai ettmalani T Hovrdoct 11 >]]« 
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body; it tranquilizes, but does not disqualify for labor; 
and hence it is highly esteemed by persons of literary pur- 
suits. 

36. Another property of coffee is, that it diminishes the 
waste of the tissues, and consequently permits the per- 
formance of excessive labor upon an economical and in- 
adequate diet. This has been tested among the miners of 
Belgium. Their allowance of solid food was below that 
found necessary in prisons and elsewhere; but, with the 
addition of about four pints of coffee daily, they were en- 
abled to undergo severe labor without reducing their mus- 
cular strength. The caravans which traverse the deserts 
are supported by coffee during long journeys and length- 
ened privation of food. Among armies it is indispensable 
in supplementing their imperfect rations, and in relieving 
the sense of fatigue after great exposure and long marches. 
When taken with meals, coffee is also thought to promote 
digestion. 

87. Tea. — The effects of tea-drinking are very similar 
to those of coffee, and are due to a peculiar principle called 
thein. This principle is probably the same as that found 
in coffee, caffein, since the chemical composition of both 
is precisely alike. Tea, as a beverage, is made from the 
dried leaves of the plant by the addition of hot water; if 
the tea is boiled, the oil which gives it its agreeable flavor 
is driven off with the steam. There are two kinds of 
tea — ^the black and the green : the latter is sometimes in- 
jurious, producing wakefulness and other nervous symp- 
toms. The excessive use of either coffee or tea will cause 
wakefulness. 

38. During Dr. Kane's expedition in the Arctic regions, 
the effects of these articles were compared. "After re- 



36. Another property of coffee? Miners of- Belgium? The Caravans? 
Among armies ? Taken with meals ? 

37, Bffects of tea-drinking? Peculiar principle? The tea beverage, how 
made ? Black and green tea ? Excessive nse of tea or coffee ? 

38* Experiments made during Kane's expedition ? 
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peated tnals, the men took most kindly to coffee in th^ 
morning and tea in the evening. The coffee seemed to 
continue its influence throughout the day, and they seemed 
to grow hungry less rapidly than after drinking tea, while 
tea soothed them after a day's hard labor, and the better 
enabled them to sleep. They both operated upon fatigued 
men like a charm, and their superiority over alcoholic 
stimulants was very decided." 

39. Chocolate is made from the seeds of the cocoa-tree, 
a native of tropical America. Its effects resemble some- 
what those of tea and coffee, but it is very rich in nutri- 
ment. Linnaeus, the botanist, was so fond of this beverage, 
that he gave to the cocoa-tree the name, Tlieohroina — " the 
Food of the Gods.'' Its active principle is theobromm. 

40. Alcohol. — The list of beverages that are consumed 
for the sake of the alcohol they contain is a very long one. 
Their use is almost universally prevalent, every civilized 
nation, and nearly every barbarous one, having its favorite 
alcoholic drink ; and, as a general rule, the nations which 
stand the highest in civilization have the greatest varieties 
of these beverages, — at the same time using them the most 
intelligently and wisely. 

41. The wines and malt liquors that contain a small 
amount of alcohol are produced by fermentation. The 
beverages that hold a large proportion of alcohol, the 
"ardent spirits," are made by distillation. Enormous 
quantities of grains and fruits are thus yearly diverted 
from their proper uses as food ; some of these being corn, 
wheat, rye, barley, potatoes, and rice; also the grape, apple, 
pear, peach, sugar-cane, cherry, fig, and orange. Wine, the 
fermented juice of the grape, has been in use from time 
immemorial, while the introduction of distilled liquors 
dates from a comparatively recent period. 

39* State what Ib said of chocolate. 

40. Use of alcoholic drinks, how general ? The mle giyen ? 
41 • The beverages produced by fermentation ? The ardent spirits ? Grains and 
fruits employed ? Long use of wine ? Of distilled liquors ? 
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42. What is the physiological action of alcohol ? Its first 
and most evident action is stimulation : this effect is tran- 
sient, and is followed by a variable degree of depression 
At first it sharpens the appetite and quickens digestion, 
but its habitual use impairs both. This stimulation is 
efficient in giving the system an artificial strength during 
some temporary derangement, and in enabling the endun 
ance of unusual fatigue or exposure. The experience oi 
Dr. Hayes, and other explorers of the polar regions, is that 
alcohol does not enable the body to resist the influence of 
cold, but, on the contrary, is always injurious. 

43. Another property it has in common with tea and 
coffee. It supports the powers of life, economizes food, and 
retards the waste of tissues; in other words, it " banks the 
fires," and prevents their burning wastefuUy. On this 
principle we explain the restorative influence of wines or 
liquors during exhausting diseases, in convalescence, and 
after excessive labors of mind or body. 

44. Pure alcohol, or an excessive quantity of ardent 
spirits, is an undoubted poison, and has been frequently 
known to produce fatal results. Stimulants in moderate 
quantities have been thought to increase strength, and in 
this view they have been called "alcoholic foods." This is 
not now conceded by scientific men. The prevailing opin- 
ion is, that they serve no useful purpose as an article of 
diet, and that their beneficial influence is limited to cases 
where the system is enfeebled, where some unnatural de- 
mand is made upon the vital powers, or where the supply 
of food is insufficient. Hence, while alcohol has not the 
power to build up, it may obstruct the process of pulling 
down. 
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NOTES. 

!• Hnnser and Tblrst (p. 65, t 4).—" We none of us object to a 
»harp-8et appetite ; that is by no means anpleasant, especially wheu there is food 
at hand; but if this is not the case it soon becomes a craving passion, a strong^ 
impelling power. The cravings of hanger have done much for this world ; * look 
where we may, we see it as the motive power which sets the vast array of human 
machinery in action/ Hunger is alfo the incentive which directs our attention to 
the system's need for food, and if it be sharp enough the most loathsome substances 
are greedily devoured. By it has man, and civilized man, too, been driven to feed 
upon the putrid corpse of his comrade. Hunger is one of the great forces in action 
in the preservation of the life of the individual ; and the fear of it is one of the 
strongest incentives to action. But tlie pangs of hunger are tolerable in compari- 
son with the tortures of raging thirst In fact, so terrible are the latter that thej 
form one of the cruelest tortures which man can inflict on man; so cruel a tor- 
ture, indeed, that it has rarely been used, except in cases of bitter personal ani- 
mosity, by others than brutal Eastern tyrants, or bigots under the influence of 
religious fanaticism.''— Fo^A^^ on the Maintenance qf Health. 

%• Tlie Renenral of the Body (p. 66, 1 7).— **To meet the^e constant 
chemical changet>, material is taken in, in the form of food and drink, which is being 
constantly assimilated, and so nutrition and repair are conducted. The rapidity 
with which these clianges are carried on is much greater than is usually supposed. 
Paley, in his ' Natural Theology,' states that seven years are requisite for the per- 
fect renewal of the body ; and this statement, owing p irtly to the mysticism associa- 
ted with the number 7, is generally accepted and believed. The time really is rather 
months than years ; but it is absurd to fix a time which must necessarily vary iu 
different individuals, being much less in the infant than in the aged, in the active 
than the indolent ; widely different, too, in various tissues, from the epithelium Hn- 
ing of the glands of the stomach, renewed several times in each act of digestion, 
to the enamel of the tootli, which is probably never renewed during a lifetime.'** 

3* A IjlfeUiiieAlloiiranceorFood(p.66, 56).— **M.Soyer,inhis*Mod- 
ern Housewife,' makes a calculation as to how much food an epicure of 70 years of 
age has consumed. This imaginary epicure, who is supposed to be a wealthy per- 
sonage, is placed by him on Primrose Hill at ten years old and told to look around 
him at the vast assemblage of animals and other objects he will in the course of 
a lifetime send down his throat— the sight of which is, of course, described as 
appalling. Among the other things, he is to devour 80 oxen, SOO sheep, 100 calves* 
200 lambs, 60 pigs, 1,200 fowls, 300 turkeys, 368 pigeons, 130 turbot, 140 salmon, 
80,000 oysters, 6.745 lbs. of vegetables, 243^ lbs. of butter, 34,000 eggs, and 4^ 
tons of bread, besides fruits, sweetmoars, etc., and 49 hogsheads of wine, 548 
gals, of spirits, and about 3,000 gals, of tea and coffee. This is a mere outline of 
what we are told is destined to be consumed. To show there is no exaggeration, 
Soyer assures us that be has from experience made up a scale of food for the day 
for a period of 60 years, and it amounts to 3351^ tons of meat, farinaceous food, and 
vegetables, eicy—Jo^'mal of Chemistry. 

4. A Mixed Blet aflTords llie best Results (p. 67, 1 10).—** The mixed 
diet to which the inclination of man in temperate climates seems unusually to 
lead him, when circumstances allow that inclination to develop itself freely, 
appears to be fully conformable to the construction of his dental and digestive 
apparatus, as well as to his instinctive cravings. And whilst on the one hand it 
maybe freely conceded to the advocates of 'vegetarianism,' that a well-selected 
vegetable diet is capable of producing, in the greatest number of individuals, the 
highest physical development of which they are capable, it may, on the other hand, 
be affirmed with equal certainty, that the substitution of a moderate proportion 



of animal ilesh Ib in no way injariona; bat, ao f ar aa our OTidenc« at preaent 
extends, this seems rather to favor the highest mental deTelojHnent. And we cnn 
scarcely avoid the concloslon that the Creator, by conferring on man a remarka- 
ble range of choice, intended to qualify him for snbsirting oq those articles of 
diet, whether animal or vegetable, which he finds most sni table to his tastes and 
wants."— IF. B, Carpenter on the Prindplee qf Phpeioloffy. 

S« Bread (p. 73, 1 34).—** The health and power of a nation, aa of an army, 
depend greatly on its food. The quality of bread in any nation, community, or 
family is a pretty good measure of its civilisation. No one can entirely dispeni>e 
with it Good or bad, in some form It must be had. 80 it Is, and has been from 
the earliest records of the race, and so it will doubtless continue. Leavened or 
fermented bread is as old as the time of Moseii, and its value has ))een lully tefifd. 
Whatever be the precise action of the leaven, it tranaforms the giain by partial 
decomposition of iti* original elements, and leavea aa ita resultant what all men In 
all ages have approved. Is the art of making good, honest, leavened, Bible bread 
k)st in Massachusetts, aa some of our fHends declare r Baker*n bread Is almost nnl* 
versaUy adulterated. Bread hastily made in families Is mixed in a variety of way», 
with a variety of chemicals, and is generally imperfectly cooked. Very often the 
elements of wheat and fat which tlie body demands (a wise and witty cler)?ymiin 
of the last generation used to say, * bread is the t>taif of life, but bread and butter 
is a gold-headed cane ') are furnished in underdone pai*try. made from flour and 
bog*s lard. Any family can have good bread who will take the pains. It involves 
not more than ordinary skill and judgment. It * is to be found on the continent or 
Surope on all the great lines of travel, and is as common among the people in 
France and Germany as it is rare with us.* The materials for an honest, wholcM)me 
loaf are simple and not expensive. The value of time and labor required for 
kneading the dough are the only dlfBculties, and these we would not undervalue; 
they are in many families very serioiu, and not easily overcome/'— Z>tfr6y on the 
Food cf .Vaesachveetti, 

6. Impure Water Spreads Disease (p. 75. 1 83>.— **In the year 1S67, 
three millions of pilgrims, of whum a handflil bad come ftt>m a cholera district, 
assembled at Hurdwar, a few miles from the spot where the Ganges escapes from 
the Himalayas. On the 13th of April the three millions resolved to bathe and 
drink. * The bathing-place of the pilgrims was a space 650 feet long by 80 feet 
wide, shut off from the rest of the Ganges by rails. Into this long and narrow in- 
closure pilgrims fh>m all parts of the encampment crowded as closely aa possible 
l^om early mom to sunset ; the water within this space, during the whole time, 
was thick and dirty— partly lh>m the ashes of the dead, brought by surviving rela- 
tives to be deposited in the water of their river god, and partly from the washing of 
the clothes and bodies of the bathers. Now, pilgrims at the bathing ghaut, after 
entering the stream, dip themselves under the water three times or more, and 
then drink of the holy water, whilst saying their prayer. The drinking of the 
water Is never omitted ; and when twoormore members of a family bathe together, 
each from bis own hand gives to the other water to drink. On the evening of the 
next day, the 18th of April, eight cases of cholera were admitted into one of the 
hospitals at Hurdwar. By the 15th, the whole of this vast concourse of pilgrims 
had dispersed,' carrying the cholera in every direction over India; it attacked the 
British troops along the various routes, it passed the northern frontier, got into 
Persia, and so on into Europe, where it will work its wicked will for some time 
to come. That Is a sample of the mischief water can do In the way of spreading 
dii«eai«e."— Zoncftm Medical Press. 
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7* The MTaste of tlie Body- (p. 64, 5 s^.— '^ In the physical life of man 
there is scarcely such a thing as rest— the numberless organs and tissues which 
compose his frame are undergoing perpetual change, and in the exercise of the 
function of each some part of it is destroyed. Thus, we cannot think, feel or 
move without wfCsting some proportion, great or small, according to the energy 
of the act, of the apparatuses concerned— such as brain, nerve or muscles. Now 
this waste-product cannot remain in its original situation, where it would not only 
be useless dross, but also obstructive and injurious. Such old material is being 
daily removed from our bodies to the average amount of three or more pounds ; and 
that an equal quantity of new shall take its place is the first pzinciple of alimenta- 
tion. To express it in commercial language, the income must be equal to the 
expenditure ; and in each of us the amount of this exchange must in a lifetime 
reach many tons. This tissue-change is so complete, that not a particle of our 
present body will be ours a short time hence ; and we will be, as I have lately 
seen it prased, like the knife which, after having had several new blades, and at 
least one new handle, %vas still the same old knife to its owner. We are, in fact, 
constantly * moulting.' '''^—Mapother^ Lectures on Public Health. 

8. A Daily Ration for ai^ Adult Man (p. 66, t 6).—** We may arrive 
at something like an average daily diet by taking the case of the man in good 
health, weighing 154 lbs., and measuiing 5 feet 8 inches in height. Simply to 
maintain his body, without loss or gain in weight, his ration of food should not 
contain less, during 34 hours, than the fpUowing proportions and quantities (^the 
main ingredients : 

THE AVERAGE DAILY DIET FOR AN ADULT. 



FOOD SUBSTANCES. 


PER CENTUM. 


WEIGHT. 


Water 

Albuminoids or flesh formers. .. 

Starch, sugar, etc 

Fat 


8I.S 

3-9 
10.6 

3.0 

•7 
•3 


lbs. oz. grs. 
5 8 320 
4 no 
II 178 

3 337 
325 
170 


Common salt 


Phosphates, potash, salts, etc 




loa 


6 13 138 



(I 



Water, it will be remembered, enters into the composition of every article of 
food as well as in the liquids we drink. In reality, the weight of the dry food we 
take will exceed that given above ; chiefly for the reason that they do not come to 
us pure and unmixed with fibrous material and gelatine, whose use in nourishing^ 
the body is limited and uncertain."— AV«x/if//tf« Museum Hand-book on Food. 

9. DIITerent Effects of Animal and Veg^etable Food (p. 67, 1 8). — 
*■'' Raw meat gives fierceness to animals, and would do the same to man. This is 
so true that the English, who eat their meat underdone, seem to partake of this 
fierceness more or less, as shown in pride, hatred and contempt of other nations." 
-De La Mettrie. 

** The camivora are in general stronger, bolder and more pugnacious than the 
herbivora on which they prey ; in like manner, those nations who live on v^e- 
table food differ in disposition from such as live on flesh."— X;V32^. 



NOTES. 

A bear at Giessen was very gentle when fed on bread, but a day or two on meat 
made him savage and dangerous. 

*^ The hunted deer will outrun the leopard in a fiidr open chase, because the 
force supplied to its muscles by vegetable food is givoi out continuously for a 
long time ; but in a sudden rush at a near distance, the leopard will infiUlibly 
overtake the deer, decause its flesh food stores up in the blood a reserve of force 
capable of being given out instantaneously in exceedingly rapid muscular action." 
— HaugktofC s A nimal Mechanic*, 

10. A Summary Concerning Diet (p. 68,5 xi).~** The food on which the 
man who would be healthy should live, should be selected so as to ensure variety 
without excess. Animal food should not be taken ottener than twice daily. The 
amount of animal and v^etable food combined should not exceed 30 ounces in the 
24 hours ; and for the majority of persons an average of 34 ounces of mixed solid 
food, a third only of which should be animal, is sufficient. All anioud foods should 
be eaten while they are fresh, and alter they have been well cooked. The habit 
of eating underdone flesh is an almost certain cause of parasitic disease. The 
amount of fluid taken, in any form, should not exceed the average of 34 ounces 
daily. Water is the only natural beverage. **-rZ>r. B, IV. RicMardton^ Tht DiteoMs 
of Modem Life, 

1 1 . C€»olKinff Paves the Way for Kasjr Dif^estion (p. 70, 1 19).— The 
objects to be obtained by cooking meat are : i. To coagulate the albumen and 
blood of the tissues, so as to raider the meat agreeable to the sight a. To develop 
flavors, and to make the tissue crisp, as well as tender, and therefore more easy 
of mastication and digestion. 3. To secure a certain temperature, and thus to be 
a means of conveying warmth to the system. 4. To Idll parasites in the tissues of 
the meat 

The action of heat ^ould not be continued after these objects are accomplished, 
as the meat will thereby be rendered indigestible. If a piece of meat be placed in 
water which is briskly boiling, a crust, so to q>eak, is formed by the rapid coagu* 
lation of the albumen upon and near the surfiure ; so that the juice of the meat can 
not escape, nor the water penetrate its interior. If, on the other hand, the meat 
be put in cold water and dowly heated, the albumen is gradually dissolved, and 
exudes Into the water, making good soup, but leaving the meat poor and tasteless. 
Even in roasting meat the heat must be strongest at first, and It may then be much 
reduced. The juice which, as in boiling, flows out, evaporates, in careful roasting, 
from the sur&ce of the meat, and gives to it the dark brown color, the lustre, and 
the strong aromatic taste of roast meat. All baked and roasted fatty foods are apt 
to disagree with delicate stomachs ; and it is often remarked that, although bread 
and butter, boiled puddings, boiled fish, or boiled poultry can be eaten freely 
without discomfort, yet toast and butter, or meat pies and pastry, or fried fish, or 
roasted fowl will disagree with the ^ovaajcXi.—Letkeby on Food. 

\%* Lead in Drinkins-Water (p. 75, 5 33)— The danger of using lead 
for pipes or cisterns is now well known ; the case of the late royal &mily of 
France at Claremont having made the matter notorious. In this case there was 
one-tenth of a grain in the gallon, and one-third of the persons who drank the 
water were affected. But even one-hundredth of a grain per gallon has produced 
palsy in those who drank this impurity habitually. It is remarkable that the 
Thames water will at one time dissolve lead, and not at another.— J/a/(;/>UrV 
Health Lecturet. 
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chapter vi. 
Digestion. 

The Prineipal ProceMes of Nutrition — TJie General Plan of IHgetiion 
— MasUcaiion — TJie Teeth — Preservation of tlie Teeth — Insalivation 
— The StonutcJi aiid tlie Gastric Juice — The Movements of the 
Stomach — Gastric Digestion — The Intestines — TTis Bile and Pan- 
creatic Juice — Intestinal Digestion — Absorption by means of Blood- 
vessels and Lacteals — The Lymphatic or Absorbent System — The 
Lymph — OondUions which affect Digestion — The Quality, Quan- 
tity, and Temperature oftlveFood — The Influence of ExercM/e and 
Sleep. 

1. Nutrition. — The great design of food is to give 
mUriment or nourishment to the body. But this is not 
accomplished directly, as the food must first pass through 
certain preparatory changes, as follows: (1), Digesho7i, by 
which the food is reduced to a soluble condition; (2), Ab- 
sorption, by which, when digested, it is imbibed into the 
blood; (3), Circulation, which carries the enriched blood 
to the various parts of the system; and (4), Assimilation, 
by which each tissue derives from the blood the materials 
necessary for its support. 

2. By these means the sustaining power of food is grad- 
ually developed and employed, and the vital machinery 
kept in working order, somewhat after the manner of the 
steam-engine. To operate the latter, the foi'ce imprisoned 
within the coal and water is set free and converted into 
motion by the combustion of the fuel and the vaporization 
of the water. It will be seen, however, when we come to 
study these operations in the human body, that they are 
conducted silently and hannoniously, with marvellous deli- 
cacy and completeness, and without that friction, and con- 



1 , Dcslen of food ? How accompligibed f 

2* Sutsuuningf power of food ? Simile of the entwine ? Opemtion in the human 
body? 
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SNjuenfc loss of power, which attend the working of the 
most perfect mwihiiiery of muii's invention. 

3. General Flan of D^estion.— The great change 
which food undergoes in digestion ia essentially a reform- 
ing process, reducing nrticles of 

diet, which are at first more or 
leas solid, crude, and coarse, to 
a liquid and finely comminuted 
condition, suitable for absorption 
into the blood. The entire pro- 
cess of digestion takes place in 
what is called the alimentary 
canal, a narrow, tortaous tube, 
about thirty feet in its entire 
length. This canal begins in 
the month, extends thence down- 
ward through the gullet to the 
stomach (a receptacle in which 
the principal work of digestion 
is performed), and thence onward 
through the small and large in- 
testines, 

4. The stomach and intestines 
are situated in the cavity of the 

abdomen (Fig. 16, C, andFig. 2% ^ „._9^,„, „ „, r^v^ 
and occupy about two-thirds of •howiso thk c*vitieb or tm 
itsspace. The action to which the A.c»yityotciie>t; 
food is subjected in these organs p; Ai^Kimen" 
is of two kinds— mechanical and ^'- ^' "p'"'' '^'•""''^ 
chemical. By the former it is crushed, agitated, and car- 
ried onward from one point to another; by 1 
changed in form through the solvent power i 
digestive juice* 

3. Changuof fiuid In dizwtlon* Procci'i of diKf^MInn * Di 

4. Ultnitlnnof the ptoniKti and Intuitinen? Action or tlw 
«Uont chowliail' 



ft. BCastication. — As soon as eolid food is taken into 
the mouth, it uadergoes mastication, or chewing. It is 
caaght between the opposite Biii-faces of the teeth, and by 
them is cut aud crushed into very email fragments. In 

the movemente of chewing, 
the lower jaw plays the chief 
part; the upper jaw, having 
almost no motion, acts sim- 
ply as a point of reBtstance, 
to meet the action of the 
former. These movements 
of the lower jaw are of three 
sorts: a vertical or cutting, 
a lateral or grinding, and a 
to-and-fro or gnawing mo- 
. tion. 

■ •■ The teeth are composed 
of a bone-like material, and 
are held in place by root^ 
running deeply into the jaw- 
The exposed portion, or 

^ .. „ „ "crown," is protected bv a 

Bta. n.—SwtnvM or A Tooth. > f "J 

a. Eiuiinoij, b. c.vny: ec. RootB; thm layer of enamel {Fig. 

d, 6od, of^Be tooth. 17^ ^j^ jh^ i^^^^^g^ substance 

in the body, and, like flint, is capable of striking fire with 
steel. In the interior of each tooth is a cavity, containing 
blood-vessels and a nerve, which enter it through a minnte 
opening at the point of the root (Fig. 19). 

7. There are two seta of teeth ; first, those belonging to 
the earlier years of childhood, called the milk teeth, which 
are twenty in number and small. At si.^c or eight years of 
age, when the jaw expands, and when the growing body 
requires a more powerful and nnmerous b^ the roots of 



i« milk teeth t The p> 



the milk teeth are absoi'bed, »iid the latter arc "elied." or 
fell oat, one after another {Fig. IS), to make room for tlie 
pemiaueiit Bi:L 



10 PcnuMcnt SolT 

8. There are thirty-two teeth in the permanent set, as 
mauy being in one jav as the other. Each half-jaw has 
eight teeth, similarly shaped and arranged in the same 
order: thus, two iuciBors, one canine, two bicuspids, and 
three molars. Tlie front teeth are, small, sharp, and cbisel- 
edged, and are well adapted for cutting purposes; hence 
their name incisors. The canines stand next, one on each 
side of the jaw; these receive their nanit: from their resem- 
blance to the long, pointed tuska of the dog (Fig. 19), 

8, 9. Number oC leelh t How dlBttibnted t 
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t. The bicaspids, next in order, are lai^r and have a 
broader crown than the former; while behind them are 
the molars, the largest and most powerful of the entire set. 
These large back teeth, or "grinders," presput a broad, 
rough surface, suitable for holding and crushing the food. 



19,— Sbcttoh aw the Jawb— Rioht Brom, 
:«. «tid Nervee af Iha Teeth. The rooi aront 
to stow Ibe Mvliy and thu blood-vcteel*, e 



The third molar, or "wisdom tooth," ia the last to be cut, 
and does not appear until about the twenty-first year. 



The order of arrangement of the teeth is indicated by the 
following dental formola: — 

M ^~~ -M . 

'k 

C •'■ 4 ■'•C 

I 

10. It ia intereating, at this point, to notice the different 
forma of toeth in different animals, and observe how ad- 
mirably their teeth are suited to the respective kinds of 
food upon which tliey subsist. In the cnrntvora, or flesb- 
feedera, the teeth are sharp and pointed, enabling them 
both to seize their prey, and tear it in pieces; while the 
herbivora, or vegetable- feeders, have broad, blunt teeth, 
with rough crowns, suitable for grinding the tough grasses 
and grains upon which they feed. Human teeth partake 
of both fonns; some of them are sharp, and others are 
blunt; they are therefore well adapted for the maaticatton 
of both flesh and vegetables. Hence ive argue that, 
although man may live exclusively upon either vegetable 
or animal food, he should, when possible, choose a diet 
made up of both varieties. 

11. Reservation of the Teeth. — In order that the 
teeth flhall remain in a sound and serviceable condition, 
some care is of course requisite. In the first place, they 
require frequent cleansing; for every time we take food, 
flome particles of it I'emain in the mouth ; and these, on 
account of the heat and moisture present, soo 
putrefy. This not only renders the breath vei 

but promotes decay of the teeth. 
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12. The saliva, or moislurc of the mouth, undergoes a 
putrefactive change, and becomes the fertile soil in which 
a certain minute fungus has its growth. This fluid, too^ if 
allowed to dry in the mouth, collects upon the teeth in the 
form of an unsightly, yellow concretion, called tartan 
To prevent this foimation, and to remove other offensive 
substances, the teeth should be frequently cleaned with 
water, applied by means of a soft tooth-brusli. The de- 
struction of the tartar fungus is best effected by the use 
of a weak solution of carbolic acid. 

13. Again, it should be borne in mind that tlie enamel. 
Nature's protection for the teeth, when once destroyed, is 
not formed anew; and the body of the tooth thus exposed, 
is liable to rapid decay. On this account, certain articles 
are to be guarded against; such as sharply acid substances 
that corrode the enamel, and hard substances that break 
or scratch it — as gritty tooth powders, metal tooth picks, 
and the shells of hard nuts. Sudden alternations from 
heat to cold, when eating or drinking, also tend to crack 
the enamel. 

14. Insalivation. — When the morsel of food i& cut and 
ground by the teeth, it is at the same time also intimately 
mixed with the saliva, or fluids of the mouth. This con- 
stitutes the second step of digestion, and is called insaliva- 
tion. The saliva, the first of the digestive solvents, is a 
colorless, watery, and frothy fluid. It is secreted {i. e, 
separated from the blood) partly by the mucous mem- 
brane which lines the mouth ; but chiefly by the salivary 
glands, of which there are three pairs situated near the 
mouth. 

15. These glands consist of clusters of very small 



1%, Effects upon the saliva? Formation of tartar? How prevented? How 
destroyed ? 

1 3. Destruction of the enamel ? How siiarded against? 

14. Mixing of food with the saliva? What is the saliva ? How secreted? The 
salivarjrelands ? 

1 5. The flow of saliva ? The thought of food ? Anxiety and gr^ef ? Animals 
fed upon dry and coarse food ? 
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pouches, around which a delicate network of blood-vessels 
is arruDged: they empty into the mouth b; meana of 
little tubes, or 
ducts. The flow 
from tliese glands 
is at all times suf- 
ficieut to miiiiitain 
a soft and moist 
condition of the 
tongue and mouth; 
but when they are 
excited by the pres- 
ence and taste of 
food, they pour 

forth the saliva ^'- lo.— Stbuctubi or 1 8iij»i«T Ouin>. 
more freely. Even the mere thought of food will at 
times cause the saliva to flow, as when the appetite is 
stimulated by the sight or smell of some savory article ; sv 
that the common expres- 
sion is correct that " the 
mouth waters" for the fa- 
vorite articles of food. 
Anxiety and grief prevent 
ita flow, and cause "the 
tongue to cleave to the 
roof of the month." In 
the horse and other ani- 
mals, that feed upon dry 
and coarse fo<lder, and re- 

I I , Fie.SI.— TBI Head or aHoiui, rbowinethr 

quire an abundant sup- itr^e Hllvsry glanit im. \u dncl <«), tbe 

ply of saliva, we find large """='" "' "'^^■^«™ «• "• '-f- ""* ^>- 
salivary glands, as well as powerful muscles of mastication. 
It. The mingling of the saliva with the food seems a 
«imple process, but it is one that plays an important part 

16. Importance of IhB process ; The Iwc ptace f Theiecondr Tbelhlrdf 
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in digestion. In the first place, it facilitates the motions 
of mastication, by moistening the food and lubricating the 
various organs of the mouth. Secondly, it prepares the 
way for other digestive acts : by the action of the teeth, 
the saliva is forced into the solid food, softens the harder 
substances, and assists in converting the whole morsel into 
a semi-solid, pulpy mass, that can be easily swallowed, and 
readily permeated by other digestive fluids. The saliva 
also, by dissolving certain substances, as sugar and salt, 
develops the peculiar taste of each ; whereas, if the tongue 
be dry and coated, they are tasteless. Hence, if substances 
are insoluble, they are devoid of taste. 

IT. Finally, the saliva has the prox)erty of acting chemi- 
cally upon the food. As we have before stated (Chap. IV.), 
starch, as starch, cannot enter the tissues of the body ; but, 
in order to become nutriment, must first be chauged to 
grape sugar. This change is, in part^ effected by the saliva, 
and takes place almost inptantly, whenever it comes in con- 
tact with cooked starch. This important function is due 
to an organic ingredient of the saliva called ptyalin. 
This substance has been extracted from the saliva by 
the chemist, and has been found, by experiment, to 
convert into sugar two thousand times its own weight of 

starch. {Read Note i , end of Chapter,) 

18. Importance of Mastication and Insaliva- 
tion. — Each of these processes complements the other, 
and makes the entire work available; for, by their joint 
action, they prepare the food in the best possible manner 
for further digestive changes. The knowledge of these 
preliminary functions will appear the more important, 
when we reflect that they are the only ones which we can 
regulate by the will. For, as soon as the act of swallowing 
begins, the food not only passes out of sight, but beyond 



17. Its final importance ? SUrch ? How effected ? Ptyal»n . 

18. Each of the procepsesf Why ia a knowledge of the di^8tiye f^nptlpnf» 
important ? How ehown ? 
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control; and the subsequent acts of digestion are conse- 
quently involuntary and unconsciously performed. 

19. It is generally known that rapid eating interferes 
with digestion. How does this occur? In the first place, 
in rapid eating, the flow of the saliva is insufficient to 
moisten the solid parts of the food, so that they remain too 
hard and dry to be easily swallowed. This leads to the 
free and frequent use of water, or some other beverage, at 
meals, to " wash down" the food, — a most pernicious prac- 
tice. For these fluids, not only cannot take the place of 
the natural digestive juices, but, on the contrary, dilute 
and weaken them. 

20. Secondly, the saliva being largely the medium of the 
sense of taste, the natural flavors of the food are not devel- 
o];)ed, and consequently it appears comparatively insipid. 
Hence the desire for high-seasoned food, and pungent 
sauces, that both deprave the taste and over excite the 
digestive organs. Rapid eating also permits the entrance 
of injurious substances which may escape detection by the 
taste, and be unconsciously received into the system. In 
some instances, the most acrid and poisonous substances 
have frequently been swallowed " by mistake," before the 
sense of taste could act, and demand their rejection. 

21. Thirdly, the food, being imperfectly broken up by 
the teeth, is hurried onward to the stomach, to be by it 
more thoroughly divided. But the task thus imposed upon 
the stomach, it is not at all adapted to perform ; so that the 
crude masses of food remain a heavy burden within the 
stomach, and a source of distress to that organ, retarding 
the performance of its legitimate duty. Hence persons 
who habitually eat too rapidly, frequently fall victims to 
dyspepsia. Rapid eating also conduces to overeating. 
The food is introduced so rapidly, that the system has not 



19. Rapid eatini;? Describe the procesp and effect?. 

20. Loss of taste ? Another effect of rapid eating ? Mistakes ? 

21. Effect of imperfectly broken food in the eiomach^ Dyspepsia? Over 
eatintr? 
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time to recognize that its real wants are met, and that its 
losses have been made good; and hence the appetite con- 
tinues, although more uutrimeut has been swallowed than 
the system refjuii-es, or can healthfully appropriate. 

22. Tbe Stomaoh. — Aa soon as each separate portion 
of food is masticated and iRsalivated, it is swallowed; that 

is, it is propelled down- 
ward to the stomach, 
through a narrow mus- 

(cnlar tube about nine 
inches in length, called 
the (BSopAoffun, or gul- 
let (Fig. 33). The 
\ stomach is the only 
large expansion of the 
digestive canal, and is 
the most important or- 
gan of digestion. It is 
a hollow, pear-shaped 
ponch, haying a ca- 
pacity of three pints, 
in the adult. Its walls 
are thin and yielding, 
and may become un- 
naturally distended, as 
ns e).-SECTiaN or catsr and abiwhen. in the case of those 

C, Stomach. G, Btnftl InieBtlne. fey^ innutritioUS diet, 

and of those who habitually gormandize. 

23. The stomach has also two openings; that by which 
food enters, being situated near the heart, is called the 
cardiac, or heart orifice; the other is the pylortts, or 
" gatekeeper," which guards the entrance to the intestines, 

33. Gnlletl DewrlbelheMo^nacbnnd Us Incation. Efl^» ofnirnunrtlEtniit 
33. Heirt-orlflcc? (JBleki?c|wr f Coiat, etc.T IndicatioD r>rtu<i buR mi. 
jdcLdlDg tuxlurc til the etoinachr 
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and, under ordinary circumstances, permits only such 
matters to pass it as haye first been properly acted apon 
intbe stomach. Coins, buttons, and the like are, however, 
readily allowed to pass, because they can be of no aee if 
letained. The soft and 
yielding texture of this 
oigan — the stomach — 
indicates that it is not 
designed to crush and 
' comminute solid articles 
of food. 

U. The Gastric^ 
Joioe.— We have seen 
how the presence of food 
in the mouth excites the 
salivary glands, causing 
the saliva quickly to 
flow. In the same man- 
ner, when food reaches — 
the stomach, its inner — 
lining, the mucous mem- 
brane, is at once excited 
to activity. At first its 
surface, which while the 
stomach is empty pre- * 

sentB a pale pink hue, ««■ *8.-Ta. o»,«b or d.8«t.ok. 

,_ , i_ ■ 1, J O, (Esophagof. I, Small In refine*. 

tnms to a bnsht red s. siomach? c l.™ intemDs*. 

1 J iL \„- 1 L, Liver. P, Pancres», 

color, for the minute m. pjiorus. n, sni.>en, 
blood-vessels which G, G.ll-t,ader. 

course through it, are filled with blood. Presently a clear, 
colorless, and acid fluid exudes, drop by drop, from its nu- 
merous minute glands or "tubules," until finally the surface 
is moistened in every part, and the fluid begins to mingle 
with the food. This fiuid is termed the gastric juice. 

94. Wmt is miiuil bf Ihs h-vtric jDie« T 
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25. The gastric juice is the proper solvent of certain 
articles of food, especially those belonging to the albu- 
minoid class. This solvent power is due to its peculiar in- 
gredient, pepsin; in digestion, this substance acts like a 
ferment; that is, it induces changes in tlie food simply by 
its presence, but does not itself undergo change. The acid- 
ity of the gastric juice, which is due to lactic acid^ is not 
accidental; for we find that the pepsin cannot act in an 
alkaline solution — that is, one which is not acid or neutral 
The quantity of gastric juice secreted daily is very large 
probably not less than three or four pints at each meal 
Though this fluid is at once used in the reduction of the 
food, it is not lost; since it is soon re-absorbed by the 
stomach, together with those parts of the food which it 
has digested and holds in solution. 

26. Movements of the Stomach. — The inner coat- 
ing of the stomach is the mucous membrane, which, as we 
have seen, furnishes the gastric juice. Next to this coating 
lies another, called the muscular coat, composed of invol- 
untary muscular fibres, some of which run circularly, and 
others in a longitudinal direction. These expand to ac- 
commodate the food as it is introduced, and contract as it 
passes out. In addition, these fibres are in continual mo- 
tion while food remains in the stomach, and they act in 
such manner that the contents are gently turned round 
from side to side, or from one end of it to the other. 

27. By these incessant movements of the stomach, 
called the peristaltic movements, the gastric juice comes 
in contact with all parts of the food. We are, however, 
not conscious that these movements take place, nor have 
we the power to control them. When such portions of the 
food as are sufficiently digested approach the pylorus, it 

25. What l8 the ofllce of the gastric juice? Acidity of the gastric juice I 
Quantity of gastric juice used ? What becomes of it ? 

26. Muscular coat of the stomach? Expansion and contraction of its fibres? 
Action of the fibres ? 

27* Peristaltic movements? What is said of our consciousness of and powei 
over these movements ? Pescdbe the movements of the pylorqg. 
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expands to allow them to pass out, and it closes again to 
confine the residue for further preparation. 

^, The knowledge of these and other interesting and 
instructiye facts has been obtained by actual observation ; 
the workings of the stomach of a living human being have 
been laid open to view and examined — the result of a re- 
markable accident. Alexis St Martin, a Canadian voyageur^ 
received a gun-shot wound which laid open his stomach, 
and which, in healing, left a permanent orifice nearly an 
inch in diameter. Through this opening the observer 
could watch the progress of digestion, and experiment with 
different articles of food. Since that occurrence, artificial 
openings into the stomach of the inferior animals have 
been repeatedly made, so that the facts of stomach-digestion 
are very well ascertained and verified. {Read Note a.) 

29. Gastric Digestion. — What portioas of the food 
are digested in the stomach ? II was formerly thought 
that all the great clmgee of digestion were wrought here, 
but later investigation has taught us better. We now know 
that the first change in digestion takes place in the mouth, in 
the partial conversion of starch into sugar. We also know 
that, of the three organic food principles (considered in 
Chapter IV.) two — the fats and the sugars — ^are but slightly 
affected by the stomach; but that its action is confined to 
that third and very important class, from which the tissues 
are renewed, the albuminoids. A few articles need no 
preparation before entering the system, as water, salt, and 
grape-sugar. These are rapidly taken up by the blood- 
vessels of the stomach, which everywhere underlie itk 
mucous membrane in an intricate and most delicate net- 
work. In this way the function of absorption begins. 

30. The albuminoid substances are speedily attacked and 



28. How haB the knowledge and the workings of the stomach been aecertained .' 
St. Martin ? How elne ? 

29. What was formerly thought ? What do we now know ? What elite do wc 
now know f Water, salt, and sugar? Absorp.ion ? 

30* Albaminose ? The process ? Cliymo f 
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digested by tbe gflstric juice. From whatever source they 
are derived, Yogeinble or animal, they are all transformed 
into the Kime digestive product, called alimminoae. This is 
very eolable in water, and is in pari absorht^d by the blood' 
vessels of the stomach. After a longer or shorter time, 
vnrjing from one to five houra, according to the individual 
and the quantity and qnalily of hia food, the stomach will 
be found empty. Not only the tmabaorbed digested food, 
but abo those substances which the stomach coulil not 
digest, have passed little by liitle throngh the pylorus, to 
undergo further action in the intestines. At the time of its 
exit the digested food is of a pulpy consistence, and dark 
color, and is then known as the chyme. [Xiod Note 6.) 

SI. Hie Ditestmea. — The intestines, or "bowels," 
are continuous with the stomach, and consist of a Seahy 
tube, or canal, twenty-five feet in length. The Boiall 
intestine, whose diameter is about one inch and a half, is 
twenty feet long and very tortuous. The large intestine is 
much wider than tbe former, and five feet long (Fig. 23). 
The general structure of these oi^ns resembles that of the 
stomach. Like it, they are provided with a mucous mem- 
low their digestive juices; 
icular coat, which propels 
to another. 

les and stomach are envel- 
tuntc or membrane, called 
ith and so well lubricated, 
most freedom of motion, 
of digestion is completed, 
im them the indigestible 
^spelling it from the body. 
—As soon as the food 
) accumulate in the upper 

iDlmtiuesr Tbe lui;« InteBLIawt 
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part of the intestiues, it exciUs tlie flow of a o^w dig^tire 
fluid, which enters throogh a enull tube, or dud. about 
three inches below the stonuch. It ia fonnetl bj the uuioo 
of two distiuct fluids — the bile aud the fMimcrtotie juice. 
The bile is secreted by the liver, which m the largest gland 
of the body, and is situated on the right side mid ii])|>er 
part of the abdomen (Fig. 22). The bile ia wnsiantly 
formed, but it flows moat rapidly during digi-siion. Dur- 
iug the intfirals of digestion it is stored in the ffnU-lrladJrr, 
a small membranous bag attached to the under side of the 
liver. This fluid is of a greenish-yellow color, having a 
peculiar smell, and a very bitter taste. {XraJ Xtu y) 

34. The pancreatic juice is the product of a gland called 
th^paiicreas, situated behind the stomach. This fluid is col- 
orless, viscid, and without odor. Like the digestive juices 
previously described, it owes its solvent power to its pecu- 
liar ferment principle, called pancreatin. By the joint 
action of these fluids, the fatty parts of the food are pre- 
pared for absorption. By previous st^ps of digestion the 
fata are merely separated from the other components of the 
food; but here, within the intestines, they are reduced to a 
state of minute division, or einuUton, resembling the con- 
dition of butter in milk, before it has been churned. 
There results from this action a white and milky fluid, 
termed the chi/le, which holds in solution the digestible 
portions of the food, and is spread over the extensive 
absorbent surface of the small intestines. 

35. The mucous membrane of the intestines, also, 
secretes or produces, a digestive fluid by means of numer- 
ous "follicles," or minute glands; this is ca"' "-- ' 
testinal juice. From experiments on the infei 

it has been ascertained that this fluid exerts a s 
ence over each of the three organic food princi 
this way may supplement and complete the t 
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fluids previously mentioned, viz.: — of the saliva in. convert-* 
ing starch into sugar, of the gastric juice in digesting the 
albuminoids, and of the pancreatic juice and bile in 
emulsifying the fats. 

36. Absorption. — ^With the elaboration of the chyle, 
the work of digestion is completed ; but, in a cei^tain sense, 
1;he food is yet outside of the body ; that is, the blood is not 
yet enriched by it, and it is not in a position to nourish the 
tissues. The process by which the liquefied food passes out 
of the alimentary canal into the blood is called absorption. 
This is accomplished in two ways ; first, by the blood-vessels. 
We have seen how the inner membrane of the stomach is 
underlaid by a tracery of minute and numerous vessels, 
and how some portions of the food are by them absorbed. 
The supply of blood-vessels to the intestines is even 
greater; particularly to the small intestines, where the 
work of absorption is more actively carried on. 

87. The absorbing surface of the small intestines, if con- 
sidered as a plane surface, amounts to not less than half a 
square yard. Besides, the mucous membrane is formed in 
folds with an immense number of thread-like prolongations, 
called villi, which indefinitely multiply its absorbing capa- 
city. These minute processes, the villi, give the surface 
the appearance and smoothness of velvet; and during 
digestion, they dip into the canal, and, by means of their 
blood-vessels, absorb its fluid contents, just as the spongi- 
ales which terminate the rootlets of plants, imbibe moisture 
from the surrounding soil. 

38. Secondly, absorption is also effected by the lacteals, a 
set of vessels peculiar to the small intestines. These have 
their beginnings in the little villi just mentioned, side by 
side with the blood-vessels. These two sets of absorbents 
run in different courses, but their destination is the same, 



86, 37. How mach thus far has been done with the food ? The next process f 
Give the first way. 

88. TTow 18 absorption cfiected in another way? Deitcribu it. Name of the 
lacteods ? Thoracic onct ? 



which is the right side of the heart The lacteals receive 
their name from their milky-white appearauce. After a 
meal containing a por- 
tion of fat, they are 
then distendftd with 
cliyle, which they are 
specially adapted to 
receive: at other times 
they are hardly dia- 
ceniible. The lacteals 
all naite to form one 
tnbe, the thoracic duel, 
which passes upward 
through the thorax, or 
chest, and empties into 
a large vein, sitnated 
jnst beneath the left 
collar-bone. » B' 

3». The AlMOrt>- F.a.M.-T». L*cn*L». 

enta. — The lacteals 
belong to a class of 
vessels known as absorbents, or lymphatics, which ram- 
ify in nearly all parts of the body, except the brain and 
spinal cord. The fluid which circulates through the lym- 
phatics of the limbs, and all the organs not concerned in 
digestion, is called lymph. This fluid is clear and color- 
less, like water, and thus differs from the milky chyle 
which the lacteals carry after digestion : it consists chiefly 
of the watery part of the blood, which was not required by 
the tissues, and is returned to the blood by the absorbents 
or lymphatics. IX'od Nou 4.) 

10. OirctamBtanoeB affecting D^eHtlon. — What 
length of time is required for the digestion of food ? From 
observations made, in the case of St Martin, the Canadian 

89, The MbwTbeDW t Lyniph I What rnilhcr nr rhi^ iTmnh * 
40< WbatCMi T<in (U'c» to Uie Ume reqalrcd br at)^aUaa r 



already referred to, it has been ascertained that, at the end 
of two hours after a meal, the stomach is ordinarily empty. 
How much time ie needed to complete the digestion of 
food, within the small intestines, is not certain ; but, from 
what we have learned respecting their functions, it most 
be evident that it largely depends upon the amount of 
starch and fet which the food contains. 

41. In addition to the preparations' which the food 
undergoes in cooking, which we have already considered, 
many circumstances affect the duration of digestion ; such 
as the quality, quantity, and temperature of the food; the 
condition of the mind and body; sleep, exercise, and habit. 
Fresh food, except new bread and the flesh of animals 
recently slain, is more rapidly digested than that which is 
stale; and animal food more rapidly than that from the 
vegetable kingdom. 

42. Food should not be 'sken in too concentrated a form, 
the action of the stomach being favored when it is some- 
what bulky; but a large quantity in the stomach often re- 
tards digestion. If the white of one egg be given to a dog, 
it will be digested in an hour, but if the white of eight 
eggs be given it will not disappear in four hours. A wine- 
glaseful of ice-water causes the temperature of the stomach 
to fall thirty degrees ; and it requires a half-hour before it 
will recover its natural warmth — about a hundred degrees — 
at which the operations of digestion are beat conducted. 
A variety of articles, if not too large in amount, is more 
easily disposed of than a meal made of a single article; 
although a single indigestible article may interfere with 
the reduction of articles that are easily digested. 

43. Strong emotion, whether of excitement or depression, 
checks digestion, as do also a bad temper, anxiety, long 
fasting, and bodily fatigue. The majority of these condi- 

41. Circum'tBnceBBm'ctlniidDratiniinfill^eelkinT Freahfoodt 
4S. Futid In cnni^ntrnr^ rorm' A larue quantUt orfuodt Biperlmeal on 
tbeflng! I«B-wBtor( Variety of articlsK • 
43. Strong emotlont Tb« toocue of the patlcntf 
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tioQB ouike the mottth dry, that is, they restrain the flow 
of the ealiva ; and without doubt they reDder the stomach 
dry also, by preventing the flow of the gastric juice. And, 
aa a general rule, we may decide, from a parched and coated 
tongue, that the conditioa of the stomach is not very dis- 
similar, and that it is unfit for the performance of digestive 
labor. This is one of the pointe which the physician bears 
in mind when he examines the tongue of his patient 

41. The practice of eating at short intervals, or " between 
meals," as it is called, has its disadvantage, as well as rapid 
eatiQgandover-eatiDg,ginceit robs the stomach of its needed 
period of entire rest, and tlius overtasks it* power. With 
the exception of infanta and the sick, no persims require 
food more frequently than once in four hours. Severe 
exercise either directly before or directly after eating retards 
digestion ; a period of repose is most favorable to the proper 
action of the stomach. The natural inclination to rest 
after a hearty meal may be indulged, but should not be 
carried to the extent of sleeping ; since in that state the 
stomach, aa well as the brain and the 
lease from labor. {Rmd Note 6.) 

44> bUng bctwcan me>U t Ssren eistclx I 
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NOTES. 

1. Tike First Step oriMsestton (p. 88, 1 17).—** The digoetire process 
begins in the mouth; amoug civilized people It begins in the plAte, or eren before. 
Undoabtedlj mastication itf the natoral method of mincing meat, and not the least 
of its value lies in the fact tliat it takes time. A man who is eating a- tough, and 
therefore not very digciflible chop, will be slow In eating, if be iscareflil to maati- 
cate it well. There will be a long inter>'al between each mouthful, and the rtom- 
ach will run no risk of being hastily loaded. 

*' Now, a hastily-loaded stomach Is as l«ad almost as, or rather is the same thing 
as, an overloaded stomach ; and there can be no doubt that artUlcial mastication 
becomes a snare when it leads anyone to introduce a Lirge quantity of finely- 
minced meat suddenly and rapidly into an unprepared stomach, especially into 
the feeble stomach of an invalid, under the idea iliat, because the moat is so nice- 
ly minced and so very tender, it can be no possible burden to that sorely-tried 
organ. Natural mastication lias, besides, another advantage over the artificial 
process, which is perhaps not always recognized. Whenever food enters the mouth, 
it gives rise to what is called a flow of saliva. This saliva is secreted by certain 
glands, which pour into the mouth tl^ fluid they strain off from the blood, and 
which are excited or stimulated to action by the presence of food in the month, 
as well as by other causes. Saliva rapidly changes starch into sugar, and sugar 
is pre-eminently a soluble body, passing wHh the greatest ease lh>m the alimentary 
canal into the Mood.""— People^s Magazine (London). 

2« Tlie INffestlbllltr^^' Solid Food* (p. 08, 1 38).— The accompanying 
table shows some of the results obtained from theexperimeutsof Dr. Beaumont 
upon the stomach of Alexis St. Martin. It will surprise many to find that vegeta- 
ble foods— they ar€i placed in the latter part of the table— require, as a rule, as 
much time for digestion as animal food. 



Food. 



Mod* of 
Cooking. 



Tiina re- 

•nirodibr 

diratioB. 

a. m. 



Food. 



Mod* of 
Co*.Uag, 



TloM r*. 

quired for 

difotUaa. 

k. in. 



Pork 

Cartilage 

Bucks , 

Fowls 

Do 

Beef 

Bggs 

Do 

Cheese 

Oysters 

Mutton 

Do 

Beef 

Do , 

Chicken 

Lamb 

PigCsackling). 

G<>09e , 

Gelatin 

Turkey 



Cod Fish (cured, dry). . . 

Ox Liver 

Venison Steak 



roasted..... 5 15 

boiled 4 15 

roasted 4 

do 4 

boiled 4 

fried 4 

do 3 30 

hard boiled.3 30 

3 80 

stewed 3 80 

roasted 3 15 

boiled., ....3 

roasted 3 

boiled 3 45 

fricas-eed..a 45 

broiled 3 30 

roasted 3 30 

do 3 30 

boiled 2 30 

do 3 35 

roasted 2 15 

boiled 3 

broiled 3 

broiled 1 30 



Salmon Tront boiled 1 30 

Es^gs (whipped) raw 1 3J 

Tripe (sonsed) boiled. 1 

Pis 8 feet (soused) do 1 

Caobage boiled. 4 

Beetroot do 8 45 

Turnips do 3 30 

Potatoes do 8 30 

Wheaten bread baked 3 30 

Carrot boiled 3 

Indian Corn bread. baked 3 

Do. cake do 3 

Apple-dumpling boiled 3 



Potatoes baked 2 

Do roasted 3 

Parsnips boiled 2 

Sponge cake baked 2 

Beans boiled 3 

Apples (Honr) raw 2 

Barley boiled 2 

Tapioca do 3 

Sago do 1 

Apples (:»weet) raw 1 

Rice boiled 1 



15 

15 





3.1 

30 

30 

30 

30 







45 

30 





3. Tli^itt Clothing Interferes irltlk INffestlon (p. 95, ^ 33).— ** On 
one wet winter*s day at Florence, some years ago, I had been spending the momiif 
hi the studio of a sculptor of world-wide reputation. We had discossed the perfe' 
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ttons of female beauty, and I felt that I was sitting at the feet of a thinker, as well as 
an ^elegarufortnarum spectator.^ In the evening we met again at a hospitable palaz- 
zo, and, under cover of the waltz, from a quiet corner of observation we saw 
whirling by in the flesh, much ttiat we had been thinking of in the marble and 
the clay, and our eyes could not but follow one particular face, famous for the 
assistance its gxetkt natural beauty received from art. *Face * I said, but the mind 
of Hiram Powers was penetrating deeper, for he exclaimed, after a short silence: 

*That is all very well, but I want to kuow where Lady puts her liver!' 

Where, indeed I for, calculating the circumference of the waist by the eye, allow- 
ing a miuimum thickness for the walls of the chest, an area for the spine, oesopha- 
gu9, and great blood vessels, the section of the waist seemed to admit of no room 
for anything else. lu such a body the liver mast be squeezed down into the abdo- 
men, stick iuto its hollow neighbors, and infringe upon all the organs. The organ 
which suffers most is the unresisting stomach, which is dragged and pushed out 
of all form during the continuance of this packing process." — Dr. T. K. Cham- 
bers on the Indigestions. 

4. Absorption of tlie Ijacteals (p. 97, 1 39).— The force by which the 
milky fluid moves upward through the lacteals is very considerable. This has 
been proved by the distension of the whole system of vessels, including the 
thoracic duct, even to the occurrence of rupture, when that duct has been tied in 
an animal a short time before it has been fed. The movemept of the fluid thus, 
in some measure, resembles absorption by the spongioles at the extremities of the 
roots of trees, and the continuous rising of the sap. The thoracic duct may 
become diseased ; and a serious derangement of nutrition takes place. In the case 
of au unfortunate person, who was some years ago exhibited as a curiosity under 
the name of the ' living skeleton,* was illustrated the slow starvation that may 
thus be produced. Although he was able to take food in abundant supply, he was 
not nourished by it. Finally he died, and an examination of his body disclosed 
the fact that the thoracic duct had been obstructed by disease, and absorption by 
the lacteals was prevented. 

5 tlVork or Exertion (p. 99, 1 44).—" The best time to make great exertion 
is about two hours after a meal. It is not a good time before breakfast, although 
moderate work may be then performed ; and those who go to work before break- 
fast should first take a cup of hot milk, tea, or coffee, or other simple food. The 
body is weakest before breakfast. 

" Violent or rapid exertion made by children, and also by stout or aged people, 
often injures, and sometimes causes disease of the heart, when the same taken in 
the ordinary way would do no harm. Rapidly running np-stairs, or to meet a train, 
sometimes causes death. Hence, whilst exercise is of the utmost importance to 
health, it should be taken in a regulated and rational manner, and particularly by 
those who have parsed the period of youth. But disease of the heart, even in youth, 
may often be traced to indiscretion in this particular, whether in rowing, running, 
or jumping."— ^rft£?ard Smith on Health. 

6. Indigestible matters (p. 94, 1 30).—" Children sometimes swallow coins^ 
buttons, etc., and so cause great alarm. There is little real ground for apprehension 
under these circumstances, unless the coins are bronze. If the latter, there is 
some cause for fear that copper poisoning will ensue, and the ready passage of the 
coin is desirable. This is best effected by meals of figs or pudding, in which the 
coins are imbedded and so passed harmlessly. As to bulk, whatever will go into 
the stomach will nass the various straits and emerge &g&m.^^—FothergiU, 
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needle. The total qaantitj of blood ia the body is estU 
mated at about one-eighth of its weight, or eighteen 
IwandB. 

3. The color of the blood, in man and the higher ani- 
mals, as is well known, is red ; but it varies from a bright 
scarlet to a dark purple, according to the part whence it is 
taken. " Blood is thicker than water," as the adage truly 
states, and has a glutinous quality. It has a faiot odor, 
resembling that peculiar to the animal from which it ia 
taken. 

4. When examined under the microscope, the blood no 
longer appears a simple fluid, and its color is no longer red. 
It is then seen to be made up of two distinct parts: first, 
a clear, oolorless fluid, called the^&wma; and secondly, 
of a multitude of minnte solid bodies, or corpuscles, 
that float in the watery plasma. The plasma, or nutritive 
liquid, is composed of water richly charged with materials 
derived from the food, viz., ' albumen, which gives it 
smoothness and awift motion; fibrin; certain fots; traces 
of sugar; and various salta. 

5. The Blood Oorpns- 
des. — In man, these remark- 
able "little bodies," as the 
word corpuscles signifies, ar« 
of a yellow color, but by theii 
vast numbers impart a red 
hne to the blood. They are 
very small, having a diameter 
of about -f-^ of an inch, and 
being one-fourth of that frac- 
tion in thickness; so that if 



Fia. it.— Tub Blood CowiiHa.ra. „ ,„_ , ., i ji ■ 

3,500 of them were placed in 
line, side by side, they would only extend one inch; or, if 

3, Ofilornrblooill Tin cnnnlatcnccr Odor! 

4. What l> Billed urtlic blnnd at vlvwcd uoilor Ibe mtcniiionEc T 
£, Baits whBt you CBii "f tiiu lliilc bodtca called cutpokIbf. 
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piled one above another, it voald take at leaat 14,000 f>t 
Qiem to stand an inch high. AlthoQgh bo small in size, 
they are very regular in form. As seen nnder the micro- 
scope, tbej are not globular or spherical, but flat, circular, 
sad disc-like, with central depreseiona on each side, sooie- 
vhat like a pearl button that has not been perforutt^d. In 
freBhly-drawn blood thej show a disposition to arrange 
themselveB in little rolls Uke coins (Fig. 35). 

t. The size and shape of the blood cxtrpuscles var> in 
different animals, so that it is possible to discrimiDatd be- 
tween those of man and the lower 

aDimalB(Fig. 26). This is a point of ^ 

considerable practical importance, I^C" 

For example, it is sometimes desir- ^V^ 

able to decide in a court of justice 

the source, whether from man or an 

inferior animal, of blood stains upon 

the clothing of an accused person, or 

upon some deadly weapon. This may 

be done hj a microscopical examina- 
tion of a minute portion of the dried 

etain, previously refreshed by means 

of gum-wat^r. Certain celebrated 

cases are recorded in which the guilt 

of criminals has been established, and 

they have been condemned and pun- o.o™ic<irpiiMie«of«ftHri- 

ished upon the evidence which sci- *; Thwe'of" °h.Jk"* 

enee rendered on this single point, op'^r™rtl7?hef"i^"i4'!^ 

the detecting of the human from ES:^l^S5riiS,«.'^''""^' 

other blood. 
7. The character of the blood of dead, extinct, and even 

fossil animals, such as the mastodon, has 

by obtaining and examining traces of it 

shut up, perhaps for ages, in the circulato 

A means of detecting blood, in minute qi 
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in the Bpectroscope, the same instrument by «iiich the 
constitution of the heavenly bodies has been studied. If 
a solntion containing not more than one-thousandth part 
of a grain of the coloring matter of the corpuscle, be ex- 
amined, this instrument will detect It. 

8. The corpuscles, just described, are known as the red 
blood corpuscles. Besides these, and floating along in the 
same plasma, are the white corpuscles. These are fewer 
in number, but larger and globular in form, They are 
colorless, and their motion is less rapid than that of tba 
other variety. The total number of both varieties of these 
little bodies in the blood is enormous. It is calculated that 
in a cubic inch of that fluid there are eighty-three mil- 
lions, and at least five hundred times that number in '^he 

whole body. (Read Note i.) 

». Coagulation. — The blood, in its natural condit. a 
in the body, remains perfectly fluid; but, within a fe.f 
minutes after its removal (Vom ita proper vessels, whether 
by accident or design, a change takes place. It begins to 
coagulate, or assume a semi-soUd consistence. If allowed 
to stand, after several hours it separates into two distinct 
parts, one of them being a dark red jelly, the coagulum, 
or clot, which is heavy and sinks: and the other, a clear, 
straw-colored liquid, called serum, which covers the clot. 
This change is dependent upon the presence in the blood 
of flbrin, which possesses the property of solidifying under 
certain circumstances; one of these circumstances being 
when the blood is separated from living tissues. The color 
of the clot is due to the entanglement of the corpnscles 
with the fibrin. 

10. In this law of the coagulation of the blood is our 
safeguard against death by hEemori'hage, or against undue 
loss of blood. If coagulation were impossible, the slight- 

8c WWte coiTiuacle» ? Toi»l nnmbpr cif corpascles In Ihe bodj 1 

9. The Wood \a ita nainrai miidiiion In the body f Describ* Ihe process bj 
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est injury in drawing blood would prove fatal. Whereas 
now, in vastly the larger proportioD of caeeB, bleeding 
ceasee Bpontaneously, because the blood, as it coagulates, 
stops the mouths of the injured blood-vessels. In another 
class of cases, where larger vessels are out or torn, it is 
simply necessary to close them by a temporary pressure ; 
for in a few minutea the clot will form and seal them up. 
In Btill more serious cases, where the blood-vessel is of 
large Bize, the surgeon is obliged to tie a " ligature" about 
it, and thns prevent the force of the blood-current from 
washing away the clots, which, forming within and around 
the vessel, would close it effectually. 

11. It is worthy of remark that this peculiarity is early 
implanted in the blood, even before birth, and in advance 
of any existing necessity for it; thus auticiputiiig and 
goarding against danger. But this is not all. Of most 
of the inferior animals, which, as compared with man, are 
quite helpless, the blood coagulates more rapidly, and in 
tiie case of the birda, almost instantly. The relative 
composition of fluid and coagulated blond may be thus 
•^presented : 

Ooagitlaled Blood. 

Semm 

:=;-Clot 

12. ^nie Uie« of the Blood.— The blood is the great 
provider and purifier of the body. It both carries new 
materials to all the tissues, and remove 

tides of matter. This is effected by t 
conveys oxygen and removes carbonic 
through the corpuscles. Some singula 

II, Wbatlf wDrihyorremuk? Coit^latlon of Ih 
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been tried to illustrate the life-giving power of the blood. 
An animal that has bled so freely as to be at the point of 
dying, ia promptly brought back to life by an operation 
called transfusion^ by which fresh blood from a living 
animal is injected into the blood-vessels of his body. 

13. It is related that a dog, deaf and feeble from age, 
had hearing and activity restored to him by the introduc- 
tion into his veins of blood taken from a young dog ; and, 
that a horse, twenty-six years old, having received the blood 
of four lambs acquired new vigor. And further, that a dog, 
just dead from an acute disease, was so far revived by trans- 
fusion, as to be able to stand and make a few movements. 

14. Transfusion has been practised upon man. At one 
time, shortly after Harvey's discovery of the " Circulation 
of the Blood," it became quite a fiftshionable remedy, it 
being thought possible by it to cure all forms of disease, 
and even to make the old young again. But these claims 
were soon found extravagant, and many unhappy accidents 
occurred in its practice ; so that being forbidden by govern- 
ment and interdicted by the Pope, it rapidly fell into 
disuse. At the present time, however, it is sometimes re- 
sorted to in extreme cases, when there has been a great 
and rapid loss of blood; and there are upon record several 
instances where, other means having failed, life has been 
restored or prolonged by the operation of transfusion. 

15. This reviving power of the blood seems to reside in 
the corpuscles ; for transfusion, when attempted to be per- 
formed with the serum alone, has, in every case, proved fruit- 
less. Now, though so much depends upon the blood and 
its corpuscles, it is a mistake to suppose that in them alone 
is the seat of life, or that they are, in an exclusive manner, 
alive. All the organs and parts of the body are mutually 
dependent one upon the other; and the complete usefulness 
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of the blood, or of Any other part, flowa out of the har- 
moniona action of all the parts. 

IC Ghange of Color. — The blood undergoes a variety 
of changes in its journey through the system. As it visits 
the different organs it both gives out and takes up mate- 
riaU. In one place it is enriched, in another it is impover- 
ished. By reason of these alterations in its composition, 
the blood also changes its color. In one part of the body 
it is bright red, or arterial ; in another it is dark blue, or 
venous. In the former case it is pure and tit for the sup- 
port of the tissues ; in the latter, it is impure and charged 
with effete materials. (The details of the change from 
dark to bright will be given in the chapter on Respira- 
tion.) (Rtad Nott 2.) 

17. Cironlation. — The blood is in constant motion 
during life. From the heart, as a centre, a current is 
always setting toward the different organs; and from these 
organs a current is constantly returning to the heart In 
this way a ceaseless circular movement is kept up, which is 
called the Circulation of the Blood. This stream of the 
vital fluid is confined to certain fixed channels, the blood- 
vessels. Those branching from the heart are the arteries; 
those converging to it are the veins. The true course of 
the blood was unknown before the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. In 1619 it was discovered by the illustri- 
ous William Harvey. Like many other great discoverers, 
he suffered persecution and loss, but unlike some of them, 
he was fortunate enough to conquer aud survive opposi- 
tion; He lived long enough to see his discover 
accepted, and himself honored as a benefactor i 

18. The Heart. — The heart is the centn 
the circulation. In this wonderful little ot 
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larger than a man's fist, resides that sleepless force by 
which, during the whole of life, the correat of the blood 
la kept in motion. 
It is placed in the 
middle and front 
part of the chest, 
incUtiing to the left 
aide. The heart- 
beat may be felt and 
heard betveen the 
fifth and sixth ribs, ' 
near the breast-bone. 
TheBliapeoftheheart 
is conical, with the 
apei or point down- 
ward and in front. 
The base, which iB 
upward, is attached 
so as to hold it ee- 
cnrely in its place, 
while the apex is 
freely moTeable. la 
order that loss of 
power from friction b; lbR 
may be obviated, the 
heart is enclosed between two layers of serone membrane, 
which forms a kind of sac. This membrane is as smooth 
as satin, and itself secretes a fluid in sufficient quantities 
to keep it at all times well lubricated. The lining mem- 
brane of the heart, likewise, is extremely delicate and 
Binooth. (Read Neti 3.) 

19. The Cavitlea of the Heart.— The heart is hol- 
low, and BO partitioned as to contain four chambers or 
cavities; two at the base, known as the auricles, from a 

1 9. Formtitloa or tbe beart t Right ud JeR beut f 
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fancied resemblance to the ear of a dog, and two at the 
apex or point, called ventridea. An anricle and a ventricle 
on the same side, 
communicate with 
each other, but there 
is no opening from 
Bide to side. It is 
customary to regard 
the heart a^ a double 
oi^n, and to speak 
of its division into 
the right and left 
heart. For while 
both halves act to- 
gether in point of 
time, each half sus- 
tains an entirely dis- 
tinct portion of the 
f™, M.-SECT.oROFT™H«.,r. ^^bor of the circu- 

A, Rlsbt Ventricle. B.F. Inleo la Uic Veutriclce. ktiou. ThuS, the 

B. Left " Q, Pulmoniry Artery. -1.1.1. _j. 1 „ _ 

c, Eieht Aiirtoie. H, Auits. Tight heart always 

. LcriAiincie. Carries the dark or 

venous blood, and the left always circulates the bright or 
arterial blood. 

20- If we examine the heart, we at once notice that 
though its various chambers have about the same capacity, 
the walls of the ventricles are thicker and stronger than 
those of the auricles. This is a wise provision, for it is by 
the powerful action of the former that the blood is forced 
tfl the most remote regions of the body. The auricles, on 
the contrary, need much less power, for they simply dis- 
charge their contents into the cavities of the heart near at 
hand and below them — into the ventricles. 

20. Cu^tj of Ihe chambere or the beart t Wbat wise prorliiiDD is mo^ 
UsnedT Theuiricl«>r 
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21. Action of the Heart. — The substance of the 
heart is of a deep red color, and its fibres resemble those 
of the voluntary muscles by which we move our bodiea 
But the heart's movements are entirely involuntary. The 
advantage of this is evident; for if it depended upon 
us to will each movement, our entire attention would be 
thus engaged, and we would find no time for study, pleas- 
ure, or even sleep. The action of the heart consists in 
alternate contractions and dilatations. During contrac- 
tion the walls come forcibly together, and thus drive out 
the blood. In dilatation, they expand and receive a renewed 
supply. These movements are called systole and diastole. 
The latter may be called the heart's period of repose; and 
although it lasts only during two-fifths of a heart-beat, or 
about a third of a second, yet during the day it amounts 
to more than nine hours of total rest 

22. A remarkable property of the tissue of the heart is 
its intense vitality. For while it is more constantly active 
than any other organ of the body, it is the last to part 
with its vital energy. This is especially interesting in 
view of the fact that after life is apparently extinguished, 
as from drowning, or poisoning by chloroform, there yet 
lingers a spark of vitality in the heart, which, by contin- 
ued effort, may be fanned into a flame so as to revivify the 
whole body. In cold-blooded animals this irritability of 
the heart is especially remarkable. The heart of a turtle 
will pulsate, and the blood circulate for a week after its 
head has been cut off; and the heart will throb regularly 
many hours after being cut out from the creature's chest 
The heart of a frog or serpent, separated entirely from the 
body, will contract at the end of ten or twelve hours: that 
of an alligator has been known to beat twenty-eight hours 
after the death of the animal. 
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23. Passage of the Blood through the Heart. — 

Let us now trace the course of the blood through the 
several cavities of the heart In the first place, the venous 
blood, rendered dark and impure by contact with the 
changing tissues of the body, returns to the right heart 
by the veins. It enters and fills the right auricle during 
its dilatation : the auricle then contracts and fills the right 
ventricle. Almost instantly, the ventricle contracts forcibly 
and hurries the blood along the great artery of the lungs, 
to be purified in those organs. Secondly, having completed 
the circuit of the lungs, the pure and bright arterial blood 
enters the left auricle. This now contracts and fills the left 
ventricle, which cavity, in its turn, contracts and sends the 
blood forth on its journey again through the system. This 
general direction from right to left is the uniform and un- 
deviating course of heart-currents. 

24. The mechanism which enforces and regulates it, is 
us simple as it is beautiful. Each ventricle has two open- 
ings, an inlet and an outlet, each of which is guarded by 
strong curtains, or valves. These valves open freely to 
admit the blood entering from the right, but close inflex- 
ibly against its return. Thus, when the auricle contracts, 
the inlet valve opens ; but as soon as the ventricle begins 
to contract, it closes promptly. The contents are then, so 
to speak, cornered, and have but one avenue of escape, 
that through the outlet valve into the arteries beyond. As 
soon as the ventricle begins to dilate again, this valve 
shuts tightly and obstructs the passage. The closing of 
these valves occasions the two heart-sounds, which we hear 
at the front of the chest. 

25. Frequency of the Heart's Action. — The alter- 
nation of contraction and dilation constitutes the heart- 
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beats. These follow each other not only with great 
regularity, but with great rapidity. The average number 
in an adult man is about seventy-two in a minute. But 
the heart is a susceptible organ, and many circumstances 
affect its rate of action. Heat, exercise, and food will 
increase its action, as cold, fasting, and sleep will decrease 
it Posture, too, has a curious influence; for if while sit- 
ting, the beats of the heart number seventy-one; standing 
erect will increase them to eighty-one, and lying down 
will lower them to sixty-six. 

26. The modifying influence of mental emotions is very 
powerful. Sudden excitement of feeling will cause the 
heart to palpitate, or throb violently. Depressing emotions 
sometimes temporarily interrupt its movements, and the 
person faints in consequence. Excessive joy, grief, or fear, 
has occasionally suspended the heart's action entirely, and 
thus caused death. The rate of the heart-beat may be 
naturally above or below seventy-two. Thus it is stated 
that the pulse of the savage is always slower than that of 
the civilized man. Bonaparte and Wellington were very 
much alike in their heart's pulsations, which were less than 
fifty in the case of each. 

27. Acti'vity of the Heart. — The average number of 
heart-beats during a lifetime may be considered as at the 
rate of seventy-two per minute, although this estimate is 
probably low ; for during several years of early life the rate 
is above one hundred a minute. In one hour, then, the 
heart pulsates four thousand times ; in a day, one hundred 
thousand times ; and in a year, nearly thirty-eight million 
times. If we compute the number during a lifetime, thirty- 
nine years being the present average longevity of civilized 
mankind, we obtain as the vast aggregate, fourteen hun- 
dred millions of pulsations. {Read Nou 5.) 
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28. Again, if we estimate the amount of blood expelled 
by each contraction of the ventricles, at four ounces, then 
the weight of the blood moved during one minute will 
amount to eighteen pounds. In a day it will be about 
twelve tons; in a year, four thousand tons; and in the 
course of a lifetime, over one hundred and fifty thousand 
tons. These large figures indicate, in some measure, the 
immense labor necessary to carry on the interior and vital 
operations of our bodies. In this connection, we call to 
mind the fanciful theories of the ancients in reference to 
the uses of the heart. They regarded it as the abode of 
the soul, and the source of the nobler emotions — ^bravery, 
generosity, mercy, and love. The words courage and 
cordiality are derived from a Latin word signifying heart. 
Many other words and phrases, as hearty, heart-felt, to learn 
by heart, and large-hearted, show how tenaciously these ex- 
ploded opinions have fastened themselves upon our language. 

29. At the present time the tendency is to ascribe purely 
mechanical functions to the heart This view, like the 
older one, is inadequate; for it expresses only a small part 
of our knowledge of this organ. The heart is unlike a 
simple machine, because its motive power is not applied 
from without, but resides in its own substance. Moreover, 
it repairs its own waste, it lubricates its own action, and it 
modifies its movements according to the varying needs of 
the system. It is more than a mere force-pump, just aa 
the stomach is something more than a crucible, and the 
eye something more than an optical instrument. 

30. The Arteries. — The tube-like canals which carry 
the blood away from the heart are the arteries. Their 
walls are made of tough, fibrous materials, so that they 
sustain the mighty impulse of the heart, and are not rup- 
tured. In common with the heart, the arteries have a del- 
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icatelf amooth lining membmae. They are iIbo elastic, 
aDd thns re-enforce tbe action of tbe besrt: they always 
remain open when cut acroaa, and after death are always 
found empty. 

31. The early anatomiata obaerred this phenomenon, 
and Bnpposing that the same condition eiisted during life, 
came to the conclusion that these tnlws were designed to 
act as air-vessels, hence the name artery, from a Greek 
word which signifies containing air. This circumstance 
affords us an illustration of the confused notions of the 
ancients in reference to the internal operations of the 
body, Cicero speaks of tbe arteries as "conreying the 
breath to all parts of the body," 

S3. The arterial system springs &om the heart by a 
single trunk, like a minute and hollow tree, with number- 
leas branches. As these branches leave the heart they 
divide and subdivide, continually growing smaller and 
smaller, until they can no longer be traced with the 
naked eye. If, then, we continue the examination by the 
aid of a microscope, we see these small branches sending 
off etill smaller ones, until all the organs of the body are 
penetrated by arteries. 

33. The Pulse. — With each contraction of the k-ft 
heart, tbe impnlse causes a wave-like motion to traverse 
the entire arterial ajatem. If the arteries were e)i]K)sed to 
view, we might see successive uudulationa ajieeding from 
the heart to the smallest of the branches, in abont one- 
sixth part of a second. The general course of the arteries 
is as far as possible from the siirfiice. This arrangement 
is certainly wise, as it renders them loss liable to injury, 
the wounding of an artery being especially dangerous. It 
also protects the arteries from external and unequal pres- 
sure, by which the force of the heart would be coiinter- 

31. EnrlraiutonilMat Tb<^ iiriicenrihe i11uMnil>on> 
3«. The anerW tjucm f The brsiithc* and snb-braiiche- of 
S3. Bncccniva DDdnlBiionB tr-na ihe heart t ConriM] i,i ihn ( 
flon of iitt anerie* i GeDenl location of Uie arteiiea } 
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acted and wasted. Accordingly, we generally find these 
vessels hugging close to the bones, or hiding behind the 
muscles and within the cavities of the body. 

34. In a few situations, however, the arteries lie near the 
surface ; and if we apply the finger to any of these parts, 
we will distinctly feel the movement described, taking place 
in harmony with the heart-beat. This is part of the wave- 
motion just mentioned, and is known as the pulse. All 
are more familiar with the pulse at the wrist, in the radiai 
artery ; but the pulse is not peculiar to that position, for it 
may be felt in the carotid of the neck, in the temporal at 
the temple, and elsewhere, especially near the joints. 

35. Since the heart-beat makes the pulse, whatevei 
affects the former affects the latter also. Accordingly, the 
pulse is a good index of the state of the health, so far as 
the health depends upon the action of the heart. It in- 
forms the physician of the condition of the circulation in 
four particulars: its rate, regularity, force, and fullness; 
and nearly every disease modifies in some respect the con- 
dition of the pulse. A very ingenious instrument, known 
as the sphygmograph, or pulse-writer, has recently been 
invented, by the aid of which the pulse is made to write 
upon paper its own signature, or rather to sketch its own 
profile. This instrument shows with great accuracy the 




Pig. 80.— Thb Form op the Pulsb. 



difference between the pulses of health and those of disease. 
In Fig. 30 is traced the form of the pulse in health, which 
should be read from left to right. That part of the trace 
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which is nearly perpendicular coincides with the contrac- 
tion of the ventricles; while the wavy portion marks their 
dilatation. 

36. The Veins. — The vessels which convey the blood 
on its return to the heart are the veins. They begin in 
the several organs of the body, and at first are extremely 
small; but uniting together as they advance, they con- 
stantly increase in size, reminding us of the way in which 
the fine rootlets of the plant join together to form the 
large roots, or of the rills and rivulets that flow together 
to form the large streams and rivers. In structure, the 
veins resemble the arteries, but their walls are compara- 
tively inelastic. They are more numerous, and commu- 
nicate with each other freely in their course, by means of 
interlacing branches. 

57. But the chief point of distinction is in the presence 
of the valves in the veins. These are little folds of mem- 
brane, disposed in such a way, that 
they only open to receive blood 
flowing toward the heart, and close ^'^^ MM PVl 
against a current in the opposite '^' ^ 'f ^ '' »' 
direction. Their position in the 
veins on the back of the hand may 
be readily observed, if we first ob-^,^ 3, _^^, ^^^ J^^^ 
struct the return of blood by a cord vbinb. 

tied around the forearm or wrist. In a few minutes the 
veins will appear swollen, and upon them will be seen 
certain prominences, about an inch apart. These latter 
indicate the location of the valves, or, rather, they show 
that the vessels in front of the valves are distended by the 
blood, which cannot force a passage back through them. 

38. This simple experiment proves that the true direction 
of the venous blood is toward the heart. That the color 

36. What are the veine ? How do they form ? What do they resemble ? 

37. Valves in the veins ? What are they ? Their position ? Experiment with 
the cord ? 

38. What will be proved by the experiment J W)iat inference is drawn ? 
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of the blood is dark, will be evident, if we compare the 
hand thus bound by a cord with tbe hand not so bound 
It also proves that the veins lie superficially, while the 
arteries are beneath the muscles, well protected from pres- 
sure ; and that free communication exists from one vein to 
another. If now we test the temperature of the constricted 
member by means of a thermometer, we will find that it is* 
colder than natural, although the amount of blood i» 
larger than usual. From this fact we infer, that whatever 
impedes the venous circulation tends to diminish vitality ; 
and hence, articles of clothing or constrained postures, 
that confine the body or limbs, and hinder the circulation 
of the blood, are to be avoided as injurious to the health. 

39. The Capillaries. — ^A third set of vessels completes 
the list of the organs of the circulation, namely, the capil- 
lary vessels, so called (from the Latin word capillaris, 
hair-like), because of their extreme fineness. They are, 
however, smaller than any hair, having a diameter of aboat 
^s^jf of an inch, and can only be obsei*ved by the use of the 
microscope. Th^se vessels may be regarded as the connect- 
ing link between the last of the arteries and the first of 
the veins. The existence of these vessels was unknown to 
Harvey, and was the one step wanting to complete his 
great work. The capillaries were not discovered until 
1661, a short time after the invention of the microscope. 

40. The circulation of the blood, as seen under the 
microscope, in the transparent web of a frog's foot, is a 
spectacle of rare beauty, possessing more than ordinary 
interest, when we consider that something very similar 
is taking place in our own bodies, on a most magnificent 
scale. It is like opening a secret page in the history of 
our own frames. We there see distinctly the three classes 
of vessels with their moving contents; first, the artery. 
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Gow i^eneral U l^e e:cietence of th« tiB6ue» f 
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with its torrent of blood rnahing down flrom the heart, 
secondly, the vein, with its slow, ateadj stream flowing in 
the opposite direction ; and between them lies the network 
of capillaries, so fine that the corpuscles can only pass 
t^irongh "in single file." The current has here an uncer- 
tain or swaying motion, hurrying first in one direction, then 
hesitating, and then turning back in the opposite direction. 



and sometimes the capillaries contract so as to be entirely 
empty. Certain of the tissut^s are destitute of capillaries ; 
snch are cartilage, hair, and a.few others on the exterior of 
the body. In all other structures, networks of these vessels 
are spread out in countless numbers : so abundant is the 
supply, that it is almost impossible to puncture any part 
with the point of a needle without lacerating tens, or even 
hundreds of these vess^s. {Riad Note $.) 

41. The capillariee are elastic, and may so expand as to 
produce an effect visible to the naked eye. If a grain of 
sand, or some other foreign particle, lodge in the eye, it will 
become irritated, and in a fhort time the white of the eye 
will be "blood-shot" This appearance is due to an in- 

41. ELuUck; of the capUl^eil anlD of aud la Uie efs t Blubt Olhir 
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crease in the size of these vessels. A blush is another exam- 
ple of this, but the excitement comes through the nervous 
system, and the cause is some transient emotion, either of 
pleasure or pain. Another example is sometimes seen in 
purplish faces of men addicted to drinking brandy; in 
them the condition is a congestion of the capillary circula- 
tion, and is permanent, the vessels having lost their power 
of elastic contraction. 

42. Rapidity of the Oiroulation.— That the blood 
moves with great rapidity is evident from the almost instant 
effects of certain poisons, as prussic acid, which act 
through the blood. Experiments upon the horse, dog, 
and other inferior animals, have been made to measure 
its velocity. If a substance, which is capable of a distinct 
chemical reaction (as potassium ferrocyanide^ or barium 
nitrate), be introduced into a vein of a horse on one side, 
jind blood be taken from a distant vein on the other side, 
its presence may be detected at the end of twenty or thirty- 
two seconds. In man, the blood moves with greater speed, 
and the circuit is completed in twenty-four seconds. 

43. What length of time is required for all the blood of 
the body to make a complete round of the circulation? 
This question cannot be answered with absolute accui'acy, 
since the amount of the blood is subject to continual 
Variations. But, if we assume this to be one-eighth of the 
weight of the body, about eighteen pounds, it will be suf- 
ficiently correct for our purpose. Now to complete the 
circuit, this blood must pass once through the left ventricle, 
the capacity of which is two ounces. Accordingly, we find 
that, under ordinary circumstances, all the blood makes one 
complete rotation every two minutes; passing successively 
through the heart, the capillaries of the lungs, the arteries, 
the capillaries of the extremities, and through the veins. 



42* Show what time is required for a given portion of blood to travel onf 
around the body. 
43. Time required for all the blood to circulate completely around? 
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44. ABSlmilation.— The crowning act of the circula- 
tion, the funiiehiiig of aupplies to the different parts of ■ 
the body, ia effected by means of the capillaries. The or- 
gans have been wasted by use ; the blood has been enriched 
by the products of digestion. Here, within the meshes of 
the capillary network, the needy tissues aud the iii'eded 
nutriment are bronght together. By some mysterious 
chemistry, each tissue selects and withdraws from the 
blood the materials it requires, and converU them into a 
substance like itself. Tbis conversion of lifeless food into 
living tissue is called, assimilation. The process probably 
takes place at all times, but the period especially favorable 
for it is during sleep. Then the circulation is slower, and 
more regular, and most of the functions are at rest. The 
budy is then like some trusty ship, which after a long voy- 
age is " hauled up for repairs." 

iS. laiuxiBB to the Blood-TeBiels. — It is important 
to be able to discriminate between an artery and a vein, in 
the case of a wound, and if vc remember the physiology 
of the circulation we may readily do sa For, as we have 
already seen, hsemorrhage from an artery is much more 
daugerous than that from a vein. The lutter tends to cease 
spontaneously after a short time. The arterial blood flows 
away from the heart with considemble force, in jets; its 
color being bright scarlet. The venous blood flows toward 
the heart from that aide of the wound furthest from the 
heart; its stream being coutinuous and sluggish; its color 
dark. In an injury to an artery, pressure should be made 
between the heart and the wound; and i" *^-" """" "'■ - 
vein that persistently bleeds, it shoitlil be 
vessel beyond its point of injury, {Rtad l 

44. Wh>li« meant by M-lmllation? Wh»l cbti yuii .ay 
4a. Whit Is lUtail at Wus Injuries le ItiD liluad-veBOBlt I 
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NOTES. 

1. The Blood (p. 104, ^8).— "Ton feel qaite tore th«t blood <■ red, do 
yon not ? Well, it is no more red Uum the water of a stretm woaki be if you were 
to fin it with little red fishes. Sappoee the fiehee to be very, very small. «• i*mall 
as a grain of sand, and doeely crowded together throagh the whole depth of the 
etream, the water woald look red, would it not f And this is the way in which 
the blood looks red : only observe one thing ; a grain of sand is a mountain in 
compsrison with the little red bodies that float in the blood, whicn we have 
lUcened to little fishes. If I were to tell yon they measured about the aSOOth part 
of an inch in diameter, you would not be much the wiser; but if I tell yun that 
ID a single drop of bkxKl, such as might hang on the point of a needle, there are 
a million of these bodies, you will perceive that they are both very minute and 
very numerous. Not that any one bus ever counted them, as you may suppose, 
bot this is as dwe an estimate as can be made in view of what is known of their 
miunte ^Ize.'^—Maets HUttory qf a Mouthful of BreatL 

2. By miemiiB of tlie Blood Bxerclae Bonellis tbe Wbole 
Body (p. 107, 1 16).— "The employment of the muscles in exercise not only 
benefits their especial struct nre, but it acts ou the whole system. When tl«e 
muscles are put in action, the capillary blood-vessels with which tbey are sup- 
plied become more rapidly cliarged vi ith blood, and active changes take place, 
not only in the muscles, but in all the sumiunding tissues. The heart is thus 
required to supply more blood, and accordingly beats more rapidly in order to 
supply the demand. A lai^ quantity of blood is sent through the lungs, and 
larg^ snppliea of oxygen arc taken in and carried to the various tissues of the 
body/* The oxygen en^irenders a large amount of heat, which pro<*uces an action 
on the skin whereby the increase of heat may be got rid of. By this means the 
skin is exercise 1, the porsplrati m is poured forth, the surf ce is caused to glow 
and is kept in health. " Not only are these onrans benefited by the increased 
circulation of the blood, produced by exercise, but wherever the blood is sent, 
changes of a healthful character occur. The brain and the rest of the ner^-ons 
system are invigorated ; the stomach has its powers of digestion improved ; and 
tbe liver, pancreas, and Other organs perform their functions with more vigor.*'-. 
LankuUr^s Manual of Eealth, 

8. A Poet's Summanr of tbe Circulation (p. 109, ^ 18).— 
** The smooth, soft air with pulse-like waves 
Flows murmuring through its hidden caves. 
Whose streams of brightning purple rush. 
Fired with a new and livelier blnsh ; 
While all their burden of decay 
The ebbing current steals away. 
And, red with Natnre^s flame, they start 
From tbe warm fountains of the heart. 

No rest that throbbing slave may ask. 

Forever quivering o*er his task. 

While far and wide a crimson jet 

Leaps forth to fill the woven net. 

Which, in unnnmbered crossing tides. 

The flood of burning life divides : 

Then, kindling each decajring part. 

Creeps back to find the throbbing heart." —Dr. O, W, Holmes* 
4. The Heart a Vital lUacliliie (p. 113, 1 27).—" The heart is a machine. 
Itisanoi^an constructed of muscular chambers and communicating passages, 
and supplied with mechanical contrivances, adapted to guide the stream of blood 
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paMing through ft, and to prevent a reflux in the backward direction. Does not 
this take away wonderfnlly firom the character or fanciful mystery with which 
poets and Bentimentalists have invested it ? The hetirt that we have always heard 
of at* the centre of the affections, the home of sensibility, the dwelling-place of 
courage, of fiiith, of hope, and all the rest of the virtues, is, after all, nothing 
but an organ to serve for the impolsion of the blood ; a mere force-pump, a 
machine. Does not this bring down our ideas, and show that no poetical mys- 
tery can escape the searching investigation of the anatomist ? Not at alL 

'•* For this machine that we carry ai)out with us in our breasts is aHve. There, 
at its post, at the central point of the circulation, with the soft lobes of the lungs 
folded round it like a cnrt^tin, it contracts and relaxes and relaxes and contracts, 
with a steady and unremitting industry that by itself is something worthy of onr 
admiration. No other mni«cle in the body can do tfiis. By some incomprehensible 
vitality of its own, it keeps up its rhythmical contractions without the aid of our 
will and even without our knowledge. WhUe you are asleep and while you are 
awake, from the fir^t moment of your birth, even from b^fbre your birth, up to the 
present time, it has never for one moment stopped or flagged in its movements, 
for if it were to do so death would be the result.'^— Z>r. J. C. Dalton. 

5. Course of tbe Blood In tlie Oapillnries (p. 119, 1 40).—* The 
phenomena of the capillary circulai ion are only observable with the aid of the micro- 
scope. It was not granted to the discoverer of the circulation to see the blood 
moving through the capillaries, and he never knew the exact mode of communi- 
cation between the arteries and veins. After it was pretty generally acknowl- 
edged that the blood did pass from the arteries to the veins, it was disputed 
whether it passed in an intermediate system of vessels, or became difftised in the 
Bubstance of the tissues, like a river flowing between numberless little islands, to 
be collected by the venous radicles and conveyed to the heart. Accurate micro- 
scopic investigations have now demonstrated the existence, and given us a clear 
idea of the anatomy of the intermediate vessels. In 1661 the celebrated anato- 
mist Malpighi first saw the movement Of the blood in the capillaries, in the 
lungs of a frog. This spectacle has ever since been the delight of the physiolo- 
gist We see the great arterial rivers, in which the blood flows with wonderful 
rapidity, branching and subdividing, until the blood is brought to the superb net- 
work of flne capillaries, where the corpuscles dart along one by one, the fluid then 
being collected by the veins, and carried in great currents to the heart**— ^in^. 

6. The Varieties and Manai^ement of Hieniorriiaso (P- 121, ^ 
45).—'' U(Bmorr?iage is the lo^s of blood either from an artery or a vein. When an 
artery is cut, the blood flows in jets corresponding to the beats of the heart and to 
the pulse. The jets mark that it is an artery that is wounded ; and indicate that 
the pressure must be applied above the hsemorrhage, that is, betwixt it and the 
heart. On the other hand, the blood returns to the heart by the veins in a steady, 
continuous flow. When then the haemorrhage is steady and not in jets, it indi- 
cates tliat the bleeding is from a vein. Here the pressure must be applied to the 
limb away from the trunk, or the peripheral end of the limb, or below the bleed- 
ing. In addition to this, arterial blood is bright scarlet, while venous b'lood is 
dark and crimsion. But these are matters of comparison, and the presence or 
absence of jets is the great point of distinction. 

*' When then a person is wonnded, a handkerchief must be bonnd as tightly as 
may be about the limb ; if the hsemorrhage is arterial above the point of issue, if 
venous below it. Under any circnmstances it is best to lay the per<*on down 
quietly, especially if the bleeding is tmm the lower limbs. If they faint, let them 
alone in the horizontal }^ofii\ite,^''—FoUurgiU on the Maintenance of Health, 
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CHAPTER VHI. 

BESPIBATIOK. 

The Objects of BespiraHanr-The LungB—The Axr'Pa$iiage»^The Mow- 
merUs of Bespiration — Expiration and Inspiration — The Frequency 
of BetepiraHon— Capacity of the Lungs—The Air we breathe— 
Changes in the Air from Respiration — Changes in the Blood — In- 
terchange of Oases in the Lungs — Comparison bettceen Arterial and 
Venous Blood^Bespiratary Labor^Impurities of the Air— Dust— 
Carbonic Add—B^ects of Impure Air— Natures Provision for 
Purifying the Air — Ventilation — Animal Heat — Spontaneous C<rtn- 
busUon, 

1. The Otject of Respiration. — In one set of capil- 
laries, or hair-like vessels, the blood is impoverished for the 
support of the different members and organs of the body. 
In another capillary system the blood is refreshed and again 
made fit to sustain life. The former belongs to the greater 
or sys^emtc circulation ; the latter to the lesser or j»i/ifr/io- 
nary, so called from pulmo, the lungs, in which organs it 
is situated. The blood, as sent from the right side of the 
heart to the lungs, is venous, dark, impure, and of a nature 
unfit to circulate again through the tissues. But, when 
the blood returns from the lungs to the left side of the 
heart, it has become arterial, bright, pure, and no longer 
hurtful to the tissues. This marvellous purifying change 
is effected by means of the very familiar act of respiration, 
or breathing. 

2. The Ijungs. — The lungs are the special organs of 
respiration. There are two of them, one on each side of 
the chest, which cavity they, with the heart, almost wholly 
occupy. The lung-substance is soft, elastic, and sponge- 
like. Under pressure of the finger, it crepitates f or crackles, 
and floats when thrown into water ; these properties being 

1. Difference between the two sets of capillaries ? Change effected by reaolra- 
tion or breathing? 

2. What are the longs? How many lungf ar« there? Lung-substance? iLa 
properties ? The pleara ? 
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due to the preeence of air in the minute air-cells of the 
luDgB. To facilitate the moTements necesBary to these 
organs, each of them is provided with a doable covering of 
an exceedingly smooth and delicate membrane, called the 



B. Be«rl. E, Ttscbea. 

pleura. One layer of the pleura is attached to the walls 
of the chest, and the other to the lungs; and they glide, 
one upon the other, with utmost freedom. Like the mem- 
brane which envelopa the heart, the pleura secretes its own 
lubricating fluid, in quantities sufficient to keep it alwaye 
moist. 

3- The Air-Passages. — The lungs communicate with 
the external air by means of certain air-tubes, the longest of 

S. OommuDlcmloD nf ihv \ang» whb Ibe extvniiil lAtf Broncblil tub«ii> 
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vbicb, the trachea, or windpipe, rnnB along the front of the 
neck (Fig. 34, E, and 35) .With- 
in the cheat this tube divides 
into two branches.one entering 
each lung; these in turn give 
rise to numeroDB branches, or 
bronchial tubes, as they are 
called, which gradually dimin- 
ish in eize antil they are about 
one- twenty-fifth of an inch in 
diameter. Each of these ter- 
minates in a cluster of little 
pouches, or "air-cells," having 
very thin walls, and covered 
with a capillary network, the 
most intricate in the body 
{Fig- 36). 

I. These tubes are some- f^- '^■^*^; IKiSS"' ""* 
what fiesible, sufficiently so to 
bend when the parts move in 
which they are situated ; but 
thej are greatly strengthened 
by bands or rings of cartilage 
which keep the passages always 
open; otherwise there would 
be a constantly-recurring ten- 
dency to collapse after every 
breath. The lung-substance 
essentially consists of these 
bmuchial tubes and terminal 
air-cells, with the blood-ves- 
sels ramifying about them 
(Fig. 37). At the top of the 
trachea is the larynx, a sort of 



Bbdnchial Tdbm. 
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box of cartilage, across which are stretched the vocal cords. 
Here the voice Ib produced chiefly by the passage of the 
reapired air over these cords, causing them to vibrate. 



Fia. 37.— Skctioh of the Lunos. 

5. Over the opening of the larynx is found the epiglottis, 
which fits like the lid of a box at the entrance to the 
lungs, and closes during the act of swallowing, so that 
food and drink Ghall pass backward to the cesophagiis, or 
gullet {Fig. 38). Occasionally it does not close iu time, 
and some substance intrudes within the larynx, when we at 
once discover, by a choking sensation, that "something has 
gone the wrong way," and, by coughing, we attempt to ex- 
pel the unwelcome intruder. The epiglottis is one of the 
many safeguards furnished by nature for our security and 

S. Tb« ppLjjIattix r Wben It does not close in time, wliat is thu conpequenos r 
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comfort, and is planned and put in place loofF before these 
organs are brought into actual use in breathing and in 

taking food. 



ns. 38— ttKcnoN OF Mouth and Throat. 

A, TUB TonenB. C, VomI Coti. N, TrBchea. 

B, The UvuhL B, Bplglotlle. O. (Eaopba^B. 

6. The air-passages are linea tnrough nearlj their 
whole extent with mucous membrane, which maintains 
these parts in a constantly moist condition. This mem- 
brane has a peculiar kind of cells upon its outer siir- 

0. tlnlnzor thealr-puaageeT ntUMdceUa! Tlieir uiie» t The three die 
cues or [be luagt t 
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face. If examined under a powerful microscope, we may 

see, even for a coueiderable time after their removal from 

the body, that these cells have minute hair-like processes 

ih wave like a field of graiu under the 

.reeze (Fig. 39). This is a truly beauti- 

liuce it ie found that these little cilia, as 

always produce currents in one direction, 

tward, it is probable that they serve a 

useful purpose in catching and 

carrying away from the lungs 

dust and other small particles 

drawn in with the breath (Fig. 

39). The throe diseaaes which 

more commonly affect the lungs, 

as the result of exposure, are 

. celm pneumonia, or inflammation of 

the lungs, implicating principally 

mchitie, an inflammation of the large bron- 

. pleurisy, an inflammation of the investing 

e lungs, or pleura. Among the young, an 

trachea takes place, known as croup, 

'ements of Respiration. — The act of 

two parts — (1), inspiration, or drawing 

ngs, and (2), expiration, or expelling it 

again. In inspiration, the chest extends 

ireadth, and height, or width. We can 

is the case as regards the two latter, by 

Beet of a deep breath. The ribs are ele- 

of numerous muscles, some of which oc- 

i spaces between those bones. But the 

th, or vertically, is not so apparent, aa it is 

icle within the body called the diaphragm, 

n partition which separates the chest from 

aing like a dome within the chest.(Pig.l6). 

raatWnK t Biwn'lon of ll" chest bj brenthUij; > 
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8. With every inspiration, the diaphragm contractfi, and 
in 80 doing, approaches more nearly a plane, or horizontal, 
Burface, and thus enlarges the capacity of the chest 
Laughing, sobbing, hiccoughing, and sneezing are caused 
by the spasmodic or sudden contraction of the diaphragm. 
The special power of this muscle is important in securing 
endurance, or ''long wind," as it is commonly expressed; 
which may be obtained mainly by practice. It is possessed 
in a marked degree by the mountaineer, the oarsman, and 
the trained singer. As the walls of the chest extend, the 
lungs expand, and the air rushes in to fill them. This 
constitutes an inspiration. The habit of taking frequent 
and deep inspirations, in the erect position, with the 
shoulders thrown back, tends greatly to increase the ca- 
pacity and power of the organs of respiration. 

9. Expiration is a less powerful act than inspiration. 
The diaphragm relaxes its contraction, and ascends in the 
form of a dome; the ribs descend and contract the chest; 
while the lungs themselves, being elastic, assist to drive 
out the air. The latter passes out through the same chan- 
nels by which it entered. At the end of each expiration 
there is a pause, or period of repose, lasting about as long 
as the period of action. 

10. Frequency of Respiration. — It is usually esti- 
mated that we breathe once during every four beats of the 
heart, or about eighteen times in a minute. There is, of 
course, a dose relation between the heart and lungs, and 
whatever modifies the pulse, in like manner affects the 
breathing. When the action of the heart is hurried, a 
larger amount of blood is sent to the lungs, and, as the 
consequence, they must act more rapidly. Occasionally, 
the heart beats so very forcibly that the lungs cannot keep 
pace with it, and then we experience a peculiar sense of 

8. Contraction of the diapbramn ? Power of the diaphramn? Bffects of ex- 
lending the wailt^ of the cheBt ? The habit of taking frequent and deep int<piration8 1 

9. JSxpiration ? The mechanism of expiration ? 

10* Frequency of respiration ? £ffect of hurried ^ctfou of the heart? 

6* 
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distress from the want of air. This takes place when we 
rim until we are "out of breath." At the end of every 
fifth or sixth breath, the inspiration is generally longer 
than usual, the effect being to change more completely the 
air of the lungs. 

II. Although, as a general rule, the work of reepiration 
goes on unconsciously and without exertion on our part, 
it is neyerthelesa under the control of the will. We can 
increase or diminish the frequency of its acts at pleasure, 
and we can "hold the breath," or arrest it altogether 
for a short time. From twenty to thirty seconds is 
ordinarily the longest period in which the breath can be 
held ; hut if we first expel all the impure air from the 
lunga, by taking several very deep inspirations, the time 
may be extended to one and a half or even two minutes. 
This should be remembered, and acted upon, before pass- 
ing through a burning building, or any place where the 
air is very foul. The arrest of the respiration may be still 
further prolonged by training and habit ; thug it is said, 
the pearl-fishers of India can remain three or four minutes 
under water without being compelled to breathe. 

aoity of. the Iiongs.— The lungs are not 
emptied by each respiration. For while their 
ty, in the adult, is three hundred and twenty 
es, or more than a gallon, the ordinary breath- 
nly one-eixteenth part of that volume, or twenty 
es, being two-thirds of a pint. Accordingly, a 
■enovation, or rotation, of the air of the lungs 
tke place more frequently than about once in a 
ad by the gradual introduction of the external 
mperature is considerably elevated before it 
e delicate pulmonary capillaries. In tranquil 
, lees than two-thirds of the breathing power is 

tion funtrullcd bv thu wILLr AdvunUKeof Uh: knnwlcd^-e lo asT 
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called into esercise, leaving a reserve capacity of abont one 
hundred and twenty cubic inches, equivalent to three and 
one half pints. This provision is iadispeusuble to the con - 
tinuatioo of life; otherwise, a slight embarrassment of rfu- 
piration, by au ordinary cold, for instance, would suffice 
to cut ofif the necessary air, and the spark of life would 
be speedily extinguialied. {Read Note i.) 

13. The Air we breathe. — The ear*.h is envelopi^'d 
on all sides by an invisible fluid, called the atmosphen'. 
It forms a vast and shoreless ocean of air, forty-tive miles 
deep, encircling and pervading all objects on the earth's 
surface, which is absolutely essential for the preservation of 
all vegetable and animal life, — in the sea, as well as on the 
land and in the air. At the bottom, or in the lower strata 
of this aerial ocean, we move and have our being. Per- 
fectly pure water will not support marine life, for a fish 
may be drowned in water from which the air has been ex- 
hausted, just aa certainly as a mouse, or any other land 
animal, will perish if put deeply into the water for a lengtli 
of time. The cause is the same in both cases : the animal 
is deprived of the requisite amount of air. It ts also stated, 
that if the water-supply of the plant be deprived of air, its 
vital processes are at once checked. 

14- The air is not a simple element, as the ancients sup- 
posed, but is formed by the mingling of two gases, known 
to the chemist as oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportion 
of one part of the former to four parts of the latter. These 
gases are very unlike, being almost opposite in their prop- 
erties: nitrogen is weak, inert, and cannot support life; 
while oxygen is powerful, and incessantly active ; and is the 
essential element which gives to the atmosphere its power 
to support life and combustion. The discovery of this fact 
was made by the French chemist, Lavoisier, in 1778. 



.3. TbeBtmwpfacrD* How hlfh or deep t Hui 
Ibea'.r* ProperUea of the t 
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15. ChanseB in the Air from Respiration.— Air 

that haa been once breathed is no longer fit for respiration. 
An animal confined within it will Booner or later die; so 
too, a lighted candle placed in it will be at once extin- 
guished. If we collect a quantity of expired air and ana- 
lyze it, we shall Und that its composition is not the same 
as that of the inspired air. Wbeij the air entered the 
lungs it was rich in oxygen ; now it contains twenty-five 
per cent, less of that gas. Its volume, however, remains 
nearly the same ; its loss being replaced by another and 
very different gas, which the lungs exhaled, called carbonic 
acid, or, as the chemist terms it, carbon dioxide. 

It. The expired air has also gained moisture. This is 
noticed when we breathe upon a mirror, or the window- 
pane, the sur&ce being tarnished by the condensation of 
the watery vapor exhaled by the lungs. In cold weather, 
this causes the fine cloud which is seen issuing from the 
nostrils or mouth with each expiration, and contiibutes in 
lie feathery crystals of ice which decorate our 
hues on a winter's morning. 
! watery vapor contains a variable quantity of 
tter, the exact nature of which is' unknown; but 
ected it speedily putrefies and becomes highly 
From the effects, upon small animals, of con- 
tn their own exhalations, having at the same 
bundant supply of fresh air, it is believed that 
ic matters thrown off by the lungs and skin 
and active poisons; and that to such emana- 
I the body, more than to any other cause, are 
pressing and even fatal results which follow the 
jf large numbers of persons into places of lim- 
ity, (Xeaa mie 2.) 

ebreithed* Ad BiiimsMn it r Acandlet Analr'isnroipinKldrl 
Ifehu the expired air nlurdr Wh«u aurl where notloid t 
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18. History furnishes many painfal instances of the ill 
effects of overcrowding. In 1756, of one hundred and 
forty-six Englishmen imprisoned in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, only twenty-three, at the end of eight hours, 
survived. After the battle of Austerlitz, three hundred 
prisoners were crowded into a cavern, where, in a few 
hours, two-thirds of their number died. On board a 
steam-ship, during a stormy night, one hundred and 
fifty passengers were confined in a small cabin, but 
when morning came, only eighty remained alive. 

19. Changes in the Blood from Respiration.— 
The most striking change which the blood undergoes by 
its passage through the lungs, is the change of color from 
a dark blue to bright red. That this change is dependent 
upon respiration has been fully proved by experiment 
If the trachea, or windpipe, of a living animal be so com- 
pressed as to exclude the air from the lungs, the blood in 
the arteries will gradually grow darker, until its color is 
the same as that of the venous blood. When the pressure 
is removed the blood speedily resumes its bright hue. 
Again, if the animal be made to breathe an atmosphere 
containing more oxygen than atmospheric air, the color 
changes from scarlet to vermilion, and becomes even 
brighter than arterial blood. This change of color is not 
of itself a very important matter, but it indicates a most 
important change of composition, 

20. The air, as we have seen, by respiration loses oxy- 
gen and gains carbonic acid : the blood, on the contrary, 
gains oxygen and loses carbonic acid. The oxygen is the 
food of the blood corpuscles; while the articles we eat and 
drink belong more particularly to the plasma of the blood. 
The air, then, it is plain, is a sort of food, and we should 



18« Give Bome of the infitanccs fnrnUhed by histonr. 

19« Change in the blood from bhie to red. Upon what does the change depend ? 
How shown ? - 

20. What does the air lo^e and ffiAn by respiration ? What, the blood ? Air an 
food? 
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undoubtedly so regard it, if it were not for the fact that 
we require it constantly, instead of taking it at stated in- 
tervals, as is the case with our articles of diet. Again, as 
the demand of the system for food is expressed by the sen- 
sation of hunger, so the demand for air is marked by a 
painful sensation called suffocation. 

21. Interchange of Gases in the Iiungs. — As the 
air and the blood are not in contact, they being separated 
from each other by the walls of the air-cells and of the 
blood-vessels, how can the two gases, oxygen and carbonic 
acid, exchange places ? Moist animal membranes have a 
property which enables them to transmit gases through 
their substance, although they are impervious to liquids. 
This may be beautifully shown by suspending a bladder 
containing dark blood in a jar of oxygen. At the end of 
a few hours the oxygen will have disappeared, the blood 
will be brighter in color, and carbonic acid will be found 
in the jar. 

22. If this interchange takes place outside of the body, 
how much more perfectly must it take place within, where 
it is favored by many additional circumstances! The 
walls of the vessels and the air-cells offer no obstacle to 
this process, which is known as gaseous diffusion. Both 
parts of the process are alike of vital importance. If oxy- 
gen be not received, the organs cease to act; and if car- 
bonic acid be retained in the blood, its action is that of a 
poison; unconsciousness, convulsions, and death follow- 
ing. 

23. Di£ference between Arterial and Venous 
Blood. — The following table presents the essential points 
of difference in the appearance and composition of the 
blood, before and after its passage through the lungs : — 



21 • Moieit animal membranes ? How shown with th'* bladder ? 

22* Gaseous diffusion? If oxygen he not received? If carbonic acid be re- 
tained? 

23. DiflTerence in the appearance and composition of the blood? Temperature 
of the blood ? The blooa while paswing^ throug^h the lungs ? The conscouoncc ? 
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r«ow Wood. ArUrlal Bieod. 

Color, Dark blue, ScftrleL 

Oij^n, 8 per cenL, 18 per ceot 

Carbonic Acid, IS to 20 p«r cent, S per cent, or ]tt^ 

Wsler, More, Leas. 

The temperature of the blood Taries coneiderably ; bat 
the arterial stream is generally vanner than the venous. 
The blood imparts heat to the air while paseing through 
the lungs, and consequently the contents of the right side 
of the heart has a higher temperature than the contdnts 
on the left side. 

21. By meana of the spectroscope, we learn that the 
change of color in the blood has its seat in the corpuBctes ; 
and that, according as they retain oxygen, or release it, they 
present the flpectrum of arterial or venous blood. There 
evidently exists, on the part of these little bodies, an affin- 
ity for this gas, and hence they have been called " carriers 
of oxygen." It was long ago tliought that blue blood was 
a trait peculiar to persons of princely 
and boaatful allusions to the " sang at 
nobles are quite often met with. Physit 
forms us that blue blood flows in the v 
well as the high, and that bo far from it 

ing a mark of purity, it, in reality, repret 

decay of the system. 
25. Amoniit of Respiratory Idil 

dinary calm respiration, we breathe ei 

minute; and twenty cubic inches of air 

the lungs with every breath. This is eq 

of three hundred and sixty cubic inches 

pinta of air each minute. From this wt 

quantity of air which hourly traverses i 

thirteen cubic feet, or seventy-eight galk 
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less than three huodred cubic feet, an amount nearly equal 
f Bisty barrelB. 

ge volnme of air five per cent iB absorbed 
ugh the lungs. The loss thus sustained is 
osygen, and amouuts to fifteen cubic feet 
titj of carbonic acid exhaled by the lungs 
i somewhat less, being twelve cubic feet 
ice of excitement or exertion, the breath- 
i frequent and more profound ; and then 
piratory work increases proportionately, 
? double that of the above estimate. It 
ed that in drawing a full breath, a man 
ar force equal to raising two hundred 
ion the chest. 

)s of the Air. — The oxygen in the at- 
ich prime importance, and its proportion 
ted to the wanta of man, that any gas or 
i which Bupplants it must be regarded as 
,y. All gasea, however, are not alike in- 
if inhaled, are necessarily fatal; arsen- 
being one of these, a single bubble of 
the life of its discoverer, Gehlen, Others 
dangerous, but by taking the place of 
uding it from the lungs, they become so. 
ass we place carbonic acid, 
e actively poisonous gaaes have a pungent 
; and, as may be inferred, most repugnant 
E presence of substances unfit for respira- 
ly, as we cannot see or taste these impu- 
f smell is our principal safeguard against 
jognize the design which has planted this 
tinel at the proper entrance of the air- 
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passages, the nostrils, to give as warning of approaching 
harm. Take, as an example, the ordinary illuminating 
gas of cities, from which so many accidents happen. How 
many more deaths would it cause if, when a leak occurs, 
we were not able to discover the escape of the gas by means 
of its disagreeable odor. 

29. Organic matters exist in increased measure in the 
expired breath of sick persons, and impart to it, at times, a 
putrid odor. This is especially true in diseases which, 
like typhus and s<^rlet fever, are referable to a blood 
poison. In such cases the breath is one of the means by 
which nature seeks to expel the offending material from 
the system. Hence, those who visit or administer to fever- 
sick persons should obey the oft-repeated direction, " not 
to take the breath of the sick." At such times, if ever, 
fresh air is demanded, not alone for the sick, but as well 
for those who are in attendance. {Read NoUs 9 and 10.) 

30. Dust in the Air. — Attention has lately been di- 
rected to the dust, or haze, that marks the ray of sunshine 
across a shaded room. Just as, many years ago, it was dis- 
covered that myriads of animalcula infested much of the 
water we drank, so now the microscope reveals " the gay 
motes that dance along a sunbeam'^ to be, in part, com- 
posed of multitudes of animal and vegetable forms of a 
very low grade, the germs of fermentation and putrefac- 
tion, and the probable sources of disease. 

31. It is found that the best filter by which to separate 
this floating dust from the air is cotton wool, although a 
handkerchief will imperfectly answer the same purpose. 
In a lecture on this subject by Prof. Tyndall, he remarks 
that, "by breathing through a cotton wool respirator, the 
noxious air of the sick room is restored to practical purity. 
Thus filtered, attendants may breathe the air unharmed. 



29. The air of rooms in which fever-»iclc persons are confined ! 

30* Animalcula in the water ? DiiPt in the airy 

3 1 • The best air filter ? The remarks of Prof. Tyndall ? 
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the protection of the lungs will be the 

whole system. For it is exceedingly 
1 germs which lodge in the air-passages 
iw (.'pidemic diseaee in the body. If this 

cat! certainly be warded off by filters of 
this moans, so far as the germs are con- 

the highest Alps may be brought into 
e invalid." 
Add in the Air. — We have already 

aa an exhalation from the lungs, and a 
J ; but it exieta naturally in the atmos- 
irtion of one half part per thousand. In 
b is poured forth in enormous quantities 
lie earth's surface. Being heavier than 
lettles into caves and depressions in the 
ted that in the island of Java,. there is a 
Valley of Poison," where the ground is 
lones of birds, tigers, and other wild ani- 
ufTocated by carbonic acid while passing. 
s, the fabled entrance to the infernal re- 
larae implies, bird-less, because the birds, 
t, were poisoned by the gas and fell dead 
n mines, carbonic acid forms the dreaded 

carburetted hydrogen is G\e fiTe-dump. 
1 air, men seldom suffer from carbonic 
all see presently, nature provides for its 
1, and even turns it to profitable use. 

are painfully evident in the abodes of 
s liable to collect as the waste product of 
' that combustion which is necessary for 
ling our homes. A man exhales, during 
an one-half cubic foot of carbonic acid 
is-burner liberates five cubic feet in the 
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same time, and spoils about as much air as ten men. A 
fire burning in a graf* or stove emita aome gaseous impur- 
ity, and at the same time abstracts from the air as much 
oxygen as twelve men would consume iu the same period, 
thus increasing the relative amount of carbonic acid in, 
the air. From furnaces, as ordinarily constructed, this gas, 
with other products of combustion, is constantly leaking 
and vitiating the air of tightly- closed apartments. 

34. Efieots fif Impure Air. — Carbonic acid, in its 
pure form, is irrespirable, causing rapid death by sufToca- 
tion. Air containing forty parts per thousand of this gaa 
(the composition of the expired breath) extinguishes a 
lighted candle, and is fatal to birds; when containing one 
hundred parts, it no longer yields oxygen to man and 
other warm-blooded animals; and is of course at once 
latal to them. In smaller quantities, this gaa causes head- 
ache, labored respiration, palpitation, unconsciousness, and 
convulsions. 

i5. In crowded and badly ventilated apartments, where 
the atmosphere relatively contains from six to ten times 
the natural amount of carbonic acid, the contaminated air 
causes dulness, drowsiness, and faintness; the dark, im- 
pure. blood circulating through the brain, oppressing that 
organ and causing it to act like a blunted tool. This is a 
condition not uncommon in our schools, churches, court- 
rooms, and the like, the places of all others where it is 
desirable that the mind should be alert and free to act; 
but, unhappily, an unseen physiological cause is at work, 
dispensing weariness and stupor over juries, audience, and 

pupils. {ReadNeifi 3 and^:) 

36. Another unmistakable result of living in and breath- 
ing foul air is found in certain diseases of the lungs, 
especially consumption. For many years the barracks of 

34. EITccle or InhiUng carbonic acid alone t In cmBll qaantitiot 

35. BffectF of Ihe alrin rmirieii and hartif ventnat<'d roomi'I 
S6. AcaiiPeof tim-'nmptionl How wii tbeliicUllUKtratud J 
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the British anay were constructed without any regard t& 
ventilation; and during those years the statistics showed 
that consumption was the cause of a very large proportion 
of deaths. At last the government began to improve the 
„ — Au: — „(• iu„ >■■■ ildings, giving larger space and air- 
onsequence, the moi-tality from con- 
shed more than one-third. 
imals confined in the impure atmos- 
I, contract the same diseases as man. 
a tropical climate, and requiring arti- 
illy die of consumption. In the Zoo- 
Paris, this disease aSected nearly all 
was taken to introduce fresh air hy 
;n it almost wholly disappeared. The 
occupations to shorten life is well 
ig occasioned by the fumes and dust 
I material employed, in addition to the 
m of the workshop or factory where 
ed daily. (^«irf iVc/i 4.) 
table shows the comparative amount 
the air under different conditions and 
J produced : — 

F Carbonic Acm. immninrucirAir 



jlated .6 

!., fturly Tentilsted 1.3 t" 2.5 

y, etc.,without Tentilation... . 4. ix> 40. 

sing ^red 4,5 

Qg aired l.S 

causing ill health 3' 

}, causing diacomrori 3. 



g oxygen. 100. 

ha lower inlmiilii I Ti;tu](incT ot ceruin occDpsHoii 
sith m the Ubl«. 
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39. Nature's Provision for Purifying the Air. — 

We have seen that carbonic acid is heavier than air, and 
is poisonous. Why, then, does it not sink upon and over- 
whelm mankind with a silent, invisible wave of death? 
Among the gases there is a more potent force than gravity, 
which forever precludes such a tragedy. It is known as 
the diffusive power of gases. It acts according to a defi- 
nite law, and with a resistless energy compelling these 
gases, when in contact, to mingle until they are thor- 
oughly diffused. The added influence of the winds is 
useful, by insuring more rapid changes in the air; air in 
motion being perfectly wholesome. The rains also wash 
the air. 

40. We have seen that the whole animal creation is con- 
stantly abstracting oxygen from the atmosphere, and as 
constantly adding to it vast volumes of a gas injurious alike 
to all, even in small quantities. How, then, does the air re- 
tain, unchanged, its life-giving properties ? The constant 
purity of the air is secured by means of the vegetable cre- 
ation. Carbonic acid is the food of the plants, and oxygen 
is its waste product. The leaves are its lungs, and under 
the stimulus of sunlight a vegetable respiration is set in 
motion, the effects of which are just the reverse of the 
function we have been considering. Thus nature purifies 
the air, and at the same time builds up beautiful and use- 
ful forms of life from elements of decay. (Read Note 5.) 

41. In the sea, as in the air, the same circle of changes 
is observed. Marine animals consume oxygen and give off 
carbonic acid; while marine plants consume carbonic acid 
and liberate oxygen. Taking advantage of this fact, we 
may so arrange aquaria with fishes and sea-plants, in their 
proper combinations, so that each supplies the needs of the 
other, and the water requires seldom to be renewed. This 



39. What can yon state of the diffhsive power of gases ? The added influence 
of the winds ? 
40* How is the constant purity of the air secured ? Explain thu process ? 
41 • What process occurs in the sea \ Uow is the fact illustrated ? 
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affords us, on a small scale, an illustration of the mutual 
dependence of the two great kingdoms of nature; as well 
as of those compensating changes which are taking place 
on such a grand scale in the world about us. 

42. Ventilation. — Since the external atmosphere, as 
provided by nature, is always pure, and since the air in our 
dwellings and other buildings is almost always impure, it 
becomes imperative that there should be a free communica- 
tion from the one to the other. This we aim to accomplish 
by ventilation. As our houses are ordinarily constructed, 
the theory of ventilation, "to make the internal as pure as 
the external air," is seldom carried out. Doors, windows, 
and flues, the natural means of replenishing the air, are 
too often closed, almost hermetically, against the precious 
element. Special means, or special attention, must there- 
fore be used to secure even a fair supply of fresh air. This 
is still more true of those places of public resort, where 
many persons are crowded together. 

43. If there are two openings in a room, one as a vent 
for foul air, and the other an inlet for atmospheric air, 
and if the openings be large, in proportion to the number 
of air consumers, the principal object will be attained. 
Thus, a door and window, each opening into the outer air, 
will ordinarily ventilate a small apartment; or a window 
alone will answer, if it be open both above and below, and 
the open space at each end be not less than one inch for 
each occupant of the room, when the window is about a 
yard wide. The direction of the current is generally from 
below upward, since the foul, heated air tends to rise; 
but this is not essential. Its rate need not be rapid ; a 
"draught," or perceptible current, is never necessary to 
good ventilation. The temperature of the air admitted 
may be warm or cold. It is thought by many that if the 



42. Character of the external air? Of the air in onr dwellings f What hecomes 
Imperative ? Imperfect ventilation of our dwellings ? 
43* What hints are given for the ventilation of our dwellings? 
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air is cold, it is pure ; but this is an error, since cold air 
will receive and retain the same impurities as warm air. 

44. Shall we open our bedrooms to the night air ? Flor- 
ence Nightingale says, in effect, that night air is the only 
air that we can then breathe. " The choice is between pure 
air without and impure air within. Most people prefer the 
latter, — ^an unaccountable choice. An open window, most 
nights in the year, can hurt no one. In great cities, night 
air is the best and purest to be had in twenty-four hours. 
I could better understand, in towns, shutting the windows 
during the day than during the night" {Read Notes 6 and 7.) 

45. Animal Heat. — Intimately connected with respi- 
ration is the production of animal heat, or the power of 
maintaining the temperature of the body above that of the 
medium in which the creature moves; thus, the bird is 
warmer than the air, and the fish than the water. This 

.elevation of temperature is a result of the various chemi- 
cal changes which are constantly taking place in the system. 
Although common to all animals, in a greater or less 
degree^ heat is not peculiar to them ; since plants also gen- 
erate it, especially at the time of sprouting and flowering. 
If a thermometer be placed in a cluster of geranium flow- 
ers, it will indicate a temperature several degrees above 
that of the surrounding air. 

46. Among animals great differences are noticed in this 
respect, but the degree of heat produced is always propor- 
tional to the activity of respiration and the amount of 
oxygen consumed. Accordingly, the birds, whose habits 
are extremely active, and whose breathing capacity is the 

. greatest, have uniformly the highest temperature. Slug- 
gish animals, on the contrary, as frogs, lizards, and snakes, 
have little need for oxygen, and have incompletely de- 



44. state what Florence Nightinsrale says about inhaling night air? 

45. Warmth of the bird as compared with that of the air ? Of the fish and 
the water ? Heat in animals and plants ? How illustrated with the thermometer ? 

46. Amount of heat in animals, how apportioned ? As regards the birds ? 
FrogB, and other sluggish auimals ? Arrau>(umcut made by zooligsts ? 
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Teloped longs; these aaimals are cold to the touch, that is, 
they have relatively a lower temperatnre than man, and 
their positive temperature is but little above that of the 
external air. Accordingly, zoologists have so arranged the 
animal kingdom that warm-bhoded animals, including 
man, the birds, and the quadrupeds, are classified together; 
while the cold-blooded animals, such as the fish, tortoise, 
frog, and all that have no vertebral columa, are classed 
by themselves. 

47- The temperature of the human body is about lOO** 
Fahrenheit, and remains about the same through winter 
and summer, in the tropics as well as in the frozen regions 
of the north. It may change temporarily within the range 
of about twelve degrees ; but any considerable, or long-con- 
tinued elevation or diminution of the bodily heat is certain 
to result disastrously. 

48. Man is able to adapt himself to all extremes of 
climate; and, in fact, by means of clothing, shflter, and 
food, is able to create for himself an artificial climate where- 
ever he choses to reside. The power to resist cold consists 
chiefly in preventing the heat which is generated by the 

"' ' — "the body from being lost by radiation. 

iich as we wear in winter, has, in reality, 
ture as that which is worn in summer ; 
being thick and porous, it is a bad con- 
and thus prevents the . escape of that 
)dy. If woollen fabrics were intrinsically 
uld wrap a piece of flannel, or blanket, 
ice to prevent its melting in sammer. 
' of generating heat explains how it is 
ed to resist the effects of cold ; but how 
thstand a temperature higher than its 
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own ? Ken have been knowu to remain Beveral minutes in 
an atmosphere heated above the boiling-point of wat«r, and 
yet the temperature of their own hodiea was not greatly ele- 
vated. Those who labor in foundries and glass-works are 
habitually eiibjected to very high degrees of temperature, 
bnt they do not suffer in health more than those engaged 
in many other occupations. 

M. The regulation of the temperature of the body is 
effected by means of perspiration, and by its evaporation. 
So long as the ekin acts freely and the air freely absorbs 
the moisture, the heat of the body does not increase, for 
whenever evaporation takes place, it is attended by the 
abatractiou of heat — that is, the part becomes relatively 
colder. This may be tested by moistening some part of 
the surface with cologne, ether, or other volatile liquid, 
and then causing it to evaporate rapidly by fanning. The 
principle that evaporation produces cold has been in- 
geniously and practically employed, in the manufacture 
of ice, by means of freezing machines, {/ttaJ Noti 8.) 

51. SpontaueouB Oombiutl<m. — Is it possible that 
the temperature of the living body citn be so increased, 
that its tissues will bum spontaneously ? From time to 
time, cases have been report^'d in which, by some mysteri- 
ous means, considerable portions of the human body have 
been Consumed, apparently by fire, the victim being found 
dead, or incapable of explaining the occurrence. Hence, 
the theory has been current that, under certain condi- 
tions, the tissues of the body might bee 
and the fact that this so-called sponta 
has ordinarily taken place in those who 1 
to the use of alcoholic drinks, has given 
bility to the opinion. It has been suppo, 
of these unfortunate persons becoming s 
inflammable properties of the alcohol thi 
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system, took fire upon being exposed to a flame, aa of a 
lie-lited candle, or. indeed, without any external cause. But, 
>08sible or not, one thing is certain, this 
ombustion has never been actually wit- 
competent to give a satisfactory account 

tliat have been obaeneA may be satie- 
by the accidental ignition of the clothes, 
near the body, and by the supposition 
1 was at the time too much stupefied by 
3tice the source of danger, and provide 
?he highest temperature that has been 
lody, about 112° Fahrenheit, is too low 
ar of alcohol; much less will it cause 
nimal tissues. It is undoubtedly troe 
issues are filled with alcohol, combus- 
jily take place than when the body is in 
ut, under any condition, the combnstiou 
res a higher degree of heat than can be 
body itself, or the mere proximity of a 
any cause of a similar character- 
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t. Wbit ire tbB special arg*DB or naplralioBF... IM 

i. Id wlut orgini- do^ a cbtmse Id Uu blood Uke pluef in 

t. Wti» If liic Datum or Ibe chaogeT ItS, ItS 

S. Wliera are the luDga sltaaied, and what J« the chancier of tba nb- 

nance of which Ihey are compoMdT ItB, IW 

5. Describe the &clJllleg provided rorUis Inni movenKnu. IM 

7. Deecritw the [nchca. or windpipe.. IM, Its, l«T, IK 

B. DeMribe the bronchial tabB^ and their OM* ItB, IH 

>. What can jron elate In relation to the eplgioIIU • IM, in 

0, Whatare the cilia and what DMdotbBjprobablTBcrTe! IK 

1. How may the iange be affected b; nol being properl; protected t 118 

). Describe the movemcDte necetHry to the act of perfect rcaplratlOD... IIS, lU 

3. Whatls the diaphragm, and what la ItioOlar IK, IK 

L How maj the orxani of regplratlaa be >o improved M to lacreaae tbetr 

c^aeltj and power! Itt, JT 

i. Wballaetatedtnrelatloa to thofrvqaencjofrea^ritatlon?.. Its. ItO 

9. To what extent may tlie act or reiplialion be Bobfected tooar wlllef.... 130 

I. Whatmay beaaldlobe thecapadty orthelanK>r. 190.181 

B. How long doee It lake everj partjcle or air In the long* to be eipelled and 

new air to take 1I» place r laa 

t. What would be the conaeqaencea, if lira entire c^iacUjr or the Innga 

were coDslanllr swd r 130. Ill 

D. What would be the cooaeqneiiCM to ■ Hah pot into water (Tom wblcb the 

air had been completelr eibaaaledr Wbjrr IS) 

I. What iB the air, and what are ita parta t 131, 136, 1» 

a. What le the Character or the air that baa been Jnat brealbed t un 

3. Why lait thatanchalrlgnotatrarrBBpinllDiif IS), 1» 

4. What are Iha eHMta, aa recorded in notable caaea, or eonflnetneat In placea 

the air of which, haa been breathed " over and orec T" 133 

e. What can 70a rtate or change* In the blood (ron reaplcatton t 133 

6. What of the air, w an article of food t 133,134 

n. What, on the subject ot Interchange of gaiee la the longs 1 134 

8. Explain the dlO^reace between arterial and venonr blood 134, I3B 

9. Explain, if jron can, thecaa^e of the difference 13G 

0. State what JOB can la relation to bine blood I3S 

a. In relation to the amonnt or labor exerted In reaplratlon l!«. IM 

a. In relation to the delelerlons propertlef or different galea 138. m 

5. In relation to the dnU that Soata in the air 131. 138 

K. What are the propertiee of carbonic acid g»»t 131,138.111 

IB. In what places if carbonic acid bm comnionlj lOtind t 133, 138, 139 

e. Describe the eBtcta of carbonic acid gae - 13t. 128. 139. 141 

IT. What are the general eO^ta or breatlilDg any impure atnioepbere !.., , 130.140 

e. What are Nalnre'a provlaions Itor pnrliyinglhealrr 141.149 

». What hlnieanddlrectiona are given on the snhjectofventllallonl.... 14t, 143 

10. Bow doee the temperature of the body compare with the medinm In which 

11. How is temperature oT the body regalated and snetalned t 
a. Stat* what fou can on the anbject oC epontaiieoaa combat 



NOTES. 

1« The Atmospliere (p. ISl, Y 13).— **It sarronnds us on all sides, yet wo 
Bee it uot ; it presses on as with a load of fifteen pounds to every square inch of 
surface of our bodies, or from seventy to one hundred tons on us in all, yet we do 
not so much as feel its weight * Softer than the softest down— more impalpable 
than the finest gossamer— it leaves the cobweb undistarbed, and scarcely stirs the 
lightest fiower that feeds on the dew it supplies ; yet it bears the fleets of nations 
on its wings aronnd the world, and crashes the most refractory substances 
beneath its weight. When iu motion, its force is sufficient to level the most 
sutely forests with the earth; to raise the waters of the ocean into ridges like 
mountains, and dash the 'strongest ships to pieces like toys. It bends tbo rays of 
the sun fh)m their path, to give us the twilight of evening and of dawn ; it 
disperses and refracts their various tints, to beautify the approach and retreat of 
the orb of day. Bat for the atmosphere, sunshine would burst on us and fail us 
at once, and at once remove us from midnight darkness to the blaze of noon. 
We shonld have no twilight to soften and beautify the landscape, no clouds to 
shade us from the scorching heat ; bnt the bald earth, as it revolved on its axis, 
would tarn its tanned and weakened front to the full and unmitigated rays of the 
lord of dAy. ''—Buifk. 

2» Tbe Turo Breat1i« (p. 132, ^ 17).~" Every time you breathe, yon breathe 
two dlfllerent breaths: you take in one, you give out another. The composition 
of those two breaths is difl^erent Their effects are different. The breath which 
has been breathed out must not be breathed in again. To teU you why it must 
not would lead me into anatomical details, not qaite In place here as yet ; but this 
I may say : those who habitually take in fresh breath will probably grow np large, 
strong, raddy, cheerful, active, clear-headed, fit for their work. Those who habitu- 
ally take in the breath which has been breathed out by themselves, or any other 
living creature, will certainly grow np, if they grow up at all, small, weak, pale, 
nervous, depressed, tmfit for work, and tempted continually to. resort to stimu- 
lants, and become drunkards. 

*' If you want to see how different the breath breathed out is from the breath 
taken in, you have only to try a somewhat cruel experiment, but one which peo- 
ple too often try ^on themselves, their children, and their work-people. If you 
take any small animal with longs like your own— a mouse for instance— and force 
it to breathe no air bnt what you have breathed already ; if you put it in a close 
box, and, while you take in breath from the outer air, send out your breath 
through a tube into that box, the animal will soon faint ; if you go on long with 
this process, he will die. * * * * What becomes of this breath which passes from 
your lips ? Is it merely harmful, merely wa^te ? God forbid I God has forbidden 
that anything should be merely harmful or merely waste in this so wise and well- 
made world. The carbonic acid which passes from your lips at every breath is a 
precious boon to thousands of things of which you have daily need. For though 
you must not breath your breath i^in, you may at lea^t eat your breath, if you 
will allow the sun to transmute it for you into vegetables ; or you may enjoy its 
fragrance and its color in the shape of a lily or a ro^e. When you walk in a sunlit 
garden, every word you speak, every breath you breathe, is feeding the plants and 
fiowers around."— ff«». CTiaries Kingdey on the Two Breaths. 

3. Tbe Ground- A tmospliere and Its Relations to Durellingrs 
(p. 139, 1 35).— ••The soil, which naturally contains wholesome air, and gives 
Ikcility to its every movement, is not less permeable by poisonous gases, which 
are often found to pervade and issue from it. It is easy to find illustrations of 
the fact that people are poisoned through the groimd, since it is almost a daily 



NOTE«. 

ocenrrence. Here is one, related by an eminent aothority. Ton Pettenkofer:— * lu 
a residence at Angsbnrg, apparently endued with every qaaliflcation for health 
and comfort, several priests livctd together. On a certain morning one of these, 
not the least zealous and prompt in the performance of his duties, was misced 
fkt>m his usual post at the matin service. His colleagues hurried back to their 
common dwelling in search of the missing priest, and found him lying prostrate 
and insensible upon the floor of his bed-chamber. A doctor was immediately 
called in, and at the first sight of his patient, declared him to be iuffering (wm an 
attack of typhus fever. The Sisters of Charity, upon whom devolved the duty of 
nniving him, and those clerical ai^sociates who were active in their symimthy and 
prompt to visit him and give assistance, were, a few hours after, attacked in the 
same way. The doctor did not hesitate in his diagnosis, and pronounced the 
additional cases also typhus fever. A general alarm prevailed in the city, and 
many called at the house of the priest, who was greatly beloved. Among others, 
was an old woman, who discovcrc<l a strong smell of gai*, and believing thiii to be 
the cause of the sickness, obtained permission to remove the priest to her own 
honse. The priest had no sooner breathed tlie fresh air than he began to revive, 
and during the very first evening of his removal to the new abode he became so 
much better as to make an importunate demand for food. He eoon got entirely welL 
The old woman, thus confirmed In her gas theory, and eager to save the remain- 
ing patients, who had continued to increase in number in the priestb^ lioii»e, now 
had an interview with the roanacerof the gas-works which supplied the town, 
and prevailed upon him to investigate the condition of the gus-pipe» in the 
Ticinity of the priests residence. This was done, and a leak (Wim which the gas 
was escaping into the ground was found and stopped. The air of the houtte was 
perceived at once to improve, and with it the health of the patients that were not 
removed ; these finally completely recovered from what the doctor even wuo com- 
pelled to admit was not typhus fever, but poisoning by gas.'"— r/<t« Book qf 
MeaUh, 

4* Consumption is liUns Starratlon (p. 140, Y 97).— "The practiceof 
allowing the lungs only improper food, In the form of vitiated air, is one of the 
most prevalent habits of civili2cd life, and diseases of the lungs are its greatest 
bane and greatest dread. More persons die by consumption than by any other 
single disease. If there be added to those the large number that perish every 
year by inflammation of the lungs and bronchial tubes, disease and premature 
death may be well said to have in these organs their chief citadel. The leading 
cause of all this is, undoubtedly, the poor quality of the food on which the lungs 
are nurtured. The very best physicians, when their attention is directed to the 
subject, admit the full force of this conclusion, and that it has not received the 
attention it deserves. Professor Hartshorne remnrks on thi? point, that * the 
influence of impure air in promoting consumption has probably heretofore been 
nnderrated.* *Thc vitiated air of the European barrack system for f>oldier8,* 
says Professor Parkes, * is the only way in which the great prevalence of con- 
sumption in European armies can be accounted for.* This is the conclusion to 
which the Sanitary Commissioners for the army came, in their celebrated report : 
*A great amount of phthisis (consumption) has prevailed in the mopt varied 
stations of the army and in the most beautiful climates— in Gil)raltar, Malta, 
Ionia. Jamaica, Trinidad, Bermuda, etc.— in all of which places the only common 
condition was the vitiated atmosphere which our barrack system everywhere pro- 
duced. And, as if to clinch the argument, there has been of late years a most 
decided decline in phthisis in these stations, while the only circumstance which 



NOTES. 

w time Ii4a beeo the condition ol the dr.' A very emi- 
>r. Manhill Hsil, of Raglaiid, uld, In rvrennee to para 
oni!H[ui)llon, ■!( I were eeriongly 111 ot coniMimptlaii, I 
would live out doora day and Digbt, eiceiit In ralnir weather, or midwinter ; tbun 
I would Bleep In «! niiplasiored I or house. Phyale hsanu nnlilmcnt.eMplngii for 
air ciDnoi cure you. niunkey ratwn Iti t, (^musslum ooDOt cure jiia, and Btlma- 
Unte cannui cure yon. Whiit conBmii|)iivi^B want ib pure air, not phynic— pure 
air. not medicated all— plecily of meat and bread.' Let ii be remembered, In this 
connection, that cvei7 liygteulc or healtn-pruiuailng measure wblch teiidp to care 
a disease 1» mncti more efllcaclon» In preventing iW—Muk'! Ten iMtntrf Htallh. 
fi. Plant* and ttae Air ip. 141. 1 401.—" Though iha air ie depundciit ror 

be forgotten that ill* only iu the preBenca and Duder the pLimuluB ofllght Ibat 
these organl9ra» drcompa e carbonic acid. All plants, IrreBpectlve of their kind 
or natuie. ab'orb mygen and exhale carbonic acid In ttae dark. The quantity of 

the oxygen thrown out during the day. Aalde from the highly deleteriooB 

increa»in? the proportion of carbonic ucid dui-ius the night, tUere le another 
and more impanani objeetioii to be ni^ed ag^DBC Iheir presence la such 
HparimeniB. Like aalnialij, lliey exhale peculiar volatile organic principles, 
which In many iu»tai)CeB render the air onfit (ortbe purpoBos of rcBpiraiion. 
Bveu In the days or Andronicus thia fact vaa recognized, for he (ays. in 
speakInK of Arabia Felli, ibat "by reason of myrrh, tmnkl iicenBe, and hot aplce* 
there growing, the air was so obnoilona to th.:iT tirslnB, that the very inhabitanta 
at some times cannot avoid lie influence.' What the influence on the bralnaoT 



regarded sb bavini: an Influence on the condition of the air ; and, in view of our 
preieiit Ignorance, li would be wise to banlfh them from our Bleeping apartmenis. 
at leaat until we are bettor informWI regarding their true proper lie B."—i)Top«r on 
Foiioaed Air. 

6. Pure Air In oar HomeB dnrluKCold WeKtbcp (p. 14B, T 41). 
—"Fresh air is the great natural disinfectant, antiseptic, and purifler, and not lo 
be compared for a moment with any of artiflclut contrivance. There Ib plentf 
of it In ihe world ; yet, disguise the fact as we may, there is no getting over th« 

aince during BCven raoniha In the je^ir It mart be arllficially wanned, in order 

yet OIL no other condiUon can we reasonably expect health and lonz life. The 
beet way Is to freely admit Ihat it Ib eipenoive, but worlh the money it costs. 
If Benjamin Fratiklln ibought that 'a penny raved Is a pennr earned.' he la 
equally sore that 'healih \t vtcsi^ti' "—Oforgt Drrby onOie PrweaOoaofDinaK. 

7. Pure Air and Good Idorala <p. 139, 1SS)— "Cleanliness and aelf- 
respect go (ogeiher. and it Is nn paradoi to aSrm Ihat you tend to purify men's 
thonghts andfeellngo whenyon pnrify the air Ihey breathe. • * * • With a 
low average of popular health you will have a low average of national morality, 
and probably also of national intellect. DrunhennvBc and vice of other kinds will 
flourish In such a soil, and you taunot get healthy braine W grow on nnhsalthy 
bodies."— Jord Derby, 



KOTSS. 

8* Animal Heat (p. 145, Y 50).—*' InfiuiU prodoce moch 1«m tae«t doriar 
their early days t^ daring any later period of their life ; their temperatore fklla 
very easily, therefore, and the influence of cold is especially hnrtftil to them. For 
this reason, and becaose those who have care of them do not know the facts, 
young children die ftom exposure in mnch larger numbers during tbe winter than 
any other season of the year. * * • * But how b it that warm-blooded animals 
can preserve their own proper heat when they are placed In an air that is bolter 
than their bodies ! A man, for example, can remain for a certain time In an oven 
where the air is raised to a temperature nearly equal to that of boiling water, 
without a marked increase of the heat of the body; it rises a few degrees only.*' 
Exposures of this kind cannot be long continued, on account, as it is supposed, of 
an expansion of the blood. A case is on record of a person remaining ten minutes 
in a dry hot-air bath, at S84<*, or seventy-two degree above the boiling point of 
water; and Chabert, the so-called ** Fire-King," went Into ovens heated from 400 
to 600 degrees, but, of course, for a much shorter period. Sun heat is often flital, 
even in the temperate zone, but still more frequently In the tropics, amongst 
troops on the march and amongst coolies win'king on plantations or on public 
wortu. In Pekin during about ten days in July, 1748, the thermometer stood at 
the extreme height of 104** in the shade, and, in that period, 11,400 people died. 
Habit accustoms the Chinese, n^^^oes, and others to bear a greater heat than the 
natives of temperate climates can support. ** The fkculty of resisting heat depends 
upon the evaporation of water which takes place continually from the skin and 
lungs, and which constitutes the * cutaneous and pulmonary transpiration;' for 
water, as it changes into vapor, carries off the caloric of wkiatever surrounds it, 
and thus the body Is cooled in iNroportion as the external heat warms it. It is on 
this principle that water placed In certain porous vessels called 'alcaraxas,* becomes 
cool so promptly, even in midsummer. These vases permit the water contained 
in them to leak out through numerous pores, so that their surface is constantly 
moist; by a rapid evaporition of this moisture, the liquid within is made cooL** 
^MUne- Edwards on " Zoologies 

9. Cleanllnesa tbe Sum Total of Hygiene (p.l87,Y tt).— Disinfect- 
ants have the power ot destroying the cause and of arresting the spread of most epi- 
demics and contagious diseases, but cleanliness Is the best preventive of disease. 
Whenever practicable, the abundant use of water is better than disinfection. 
** Let no one ever depend upon disinfectants, fumigations, and the like, for puri- 
fying the air. The offensive thing, not its pmell.must be Temowe^.— Florence 
Nightingale^ Notes on Nursing (in part.) 

10. Tlie True PrevenUon of EpldenUca (p. 187, 1 89).— " It was 
in England that solution of the great problem of hygiene was first attempted : 
* Preventive Medicine,' it is there called. Palmcrston told a deputation which 
waited on him in order to ask him to order a fast on the approach of the second 
epidemic of cholera, to cleanse their sewers and diligently visit the dwellings of 
the poor. And he did not confine himHelf to good advice, but. with his usual 
energy, he laid his hand on sanitary legislation, and purified the air of London, 
and the large manufacturing towns. The result of the sanitary measures carried 
out was a reduction of the mortality of London from 26 to 28 per 1,000, and in 
some of the towns to 17 per 1,000— a low death-rate previously only equalled in 
the Isle of Wight. More than four thousand lives have been preserved yeariy in 
London ; and, assuming that the mortality among the sick is 1 In 20, this number 
represents a diminution in yeariy sickness to the extept of eighty thousand.'*—. 
Dt, Joseph See^ in th^ Yienm Medical Weekly. 
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chapter ix. 
The Nekvous Systbm. 

and Vegetative Funettont—Sentation, Motion, and Volitiim — 
Sructure of IM Hemnis SyaUm^The White and Qmy 8ub- 
*i — The Brain — Its Qmvdutiow — The Cer^xUum — The Spi- 
'kird and ilt Hyglem of A'emes — TTieAnteiior and Posterior 
h-Tlie Ss/mpalAitie System of Nemei—The I^vpertiei ofMrt- 
nMue—Ejxilaiility of Nervoun Ti»»ae»—'I%e Functions of the 
fd Semes and Cord— The IHreelion of the Fibres of the Chrd— 
X Ae^vily. and its Uses— The FaneUont of the MeduUa Won- 
and Ihs Oranial Ganglia^- The BeJUx Action of the Brain. 

limal Functions. — The vital processes which we 
:eii considering, in the three previous chapters, of 
n, circulation, and respiration — belong to the claes 
tiODS known as vegetative functions. That is, they 
imon to Tegetables as well aa animals; for the 
ike the animal, can originate nothing, not even 
Uest particle of matter; and yet it grows, blossoms, 
rs fruit, by reason of obtaining and digesting the 
mt which the air and soil provide. The plant has 
ilatory fluid and channels, by which the nutriment 
bated to all its parts. It has, also, a curious ap- 
in its foliage, by which it abstracts from the air 
iseous elements so necessary to its support; and 
accomplishes vegetable respiration. These vege- 
inctions have their beginning and end within the 
n of the plant; and their object is the preservation 
ilant itself, as well as of the entire species, 
e animal, in addition to these vegetative functions, 
ther set of powers, by the use of which he becomes 
IS of a world external to himself, and brings him- 

. prucessee are known t,f Die ve!>clBtlve hmctianft Why to caUed! 
eni« Mid ninttione does the pl»ncpoBeeB?! ThcirobjeRir 
: eecond eet nf powera tias tbe animal t Wbdt IudcUodb are mentioned! 
*{e tee/ give f 
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tvii into active relattons with it. By means of the vege- 
tative processeB, hia life and epecies are maiutaiocd; while, 
by means of certain animal fnuctione, he feela, acts, and 
'thinks. These functions, among which are sensation, 
motion, and volition, not only distinguish the animal from 
the plant, but, in proportion to their development, elevate 
on<j creature above another ; and it is by virtue of his pre- 
eniment endowment, in these respects, that man holds his 
position at the head of the animal creation. 

3. Among animals whose structure is very simple, the 
hydra, or fresh-water polyp, being an example, no special 
organs are empowered to perform separate functions; but 
every part is endowed alike, so that if the animal be cut 
into pieces, each portion has all the properties of the entire 
original; and, if the circumstances be favorable, each of 
the pieces will soon become a complete hydra. As we ap- 
proach man, in the scale of beings, we find that the organs 
multiply, and the functions become more complete. The 
function of motion, the instruments of which — the muscles 
and hones — have been considered in former chapters, and 
all the other animal functions of man, dependnpon the set 
of organs known as the nervous system. 

4. The Nervous System. — The intimate structure 
of this system differs from any tissue which we have be- 
fore examined. It is composed of a soft, pulpy substance, 
which, early in life, is almost fluid, but which gradually 
hardens with the growth of the body. When examined 
under the microscope, it is found to be composed of two 
distinct elements: — (1) the white substance, composing 
the larger proportion of the nervous organs of the body, 
which is formed of delicate cylindrical filaments, about 
y^;; of an inch in diameter, termed the nerve-fibres; and 
(2) the gray substance, composed of grayish-red, or ashen- 

9. Anlnule vfaoiie ftmctnre Ib iimpleF Ab ne sppmich man! DepeDdriice 

viiat composed t Wb«D eiamiuiid b; theilil oftlia 
tADCe i Tike ^fray eabeLance J 
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colored cells, of yarious sizes, generally possessing one or 
more off-shoots, which are continuous with the nerve- 
fibres just mentioned. 

5. The gray, cellular substance constitutes the larger" 
portion of those important masses, which bear the name of 
'9iervou8 centres and ganglia (from ganglion^ a knot), and 
in which all the nerve-fibres unite. These white nerve- 
fibres are found combined together in long and dense 
cords, called nerves (from neuron, a cord), which serve to 
connect the nervous centres with each other, and to place 
them in communication with all the other parts of the 
body which have sensibility or power of motion. That 
part of the nervous system which is concerned in the ani- 
mal functions, comprises the brain, the spinal cord> and the 
nerves which are derived therefrom; these are, together, 
called the cerebro-spinal system (Fig. 40) ; while that other 
set of organs, which presides over, and regulates the vege- 
tative functions, is called the sympathetic system of nerves. 

6. The Brain. — The brain is the great volume of nerv- 
ous tissue that is lodged within the skull. It is the largest 
and most complex of the nervous centres, its weight, in the 
adult, being about fifty ounces, or one-fortieth of that of 
the whole body. The shape of the brain is oval, or egg- 
shaped, with one extremity larger than the other, which is 
placed posteriorly in the skull, to the concavity of which it 
very closely conforms. The brain consists chiefly of two 
parts; the cerebrum, or brain proper, and the cerebellum, 
or "little brain." In addition to these, there are several 
smaller organs at the base, among which is the commence- 
ment or expansion of the spinal cord, termed the medulla 
oblongatay or oblong marrow. 

7. The tissue of the brain is soft and easily altered in 

5. Nervouf centres and ganglia? Nen-ee? What do they serve? Cerebro- 
spinal system ? 

6. Location of the brain ? Its weight ? Its shape ? Of what it consists ? What 
OTirans at the base ? 

7. The tissue of the brain ? What, therefore, is reqnired } Blows on the hea47 
Membranes of the brain T piQod sent to the brain ? 
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shape by pressure; it therefore requires to be placed in a 
well-protected position, such as is afforded by the skull, or 
cranmmy which is strong without being cumbrous In 
the course of an ordinary lifetime, this bony box sustains 
many blows, with little inconvenience; while, if they fell 
directly upon the brain, they would at once, and com- 
pletely, disorganize that structure. Within the skull, the 
brain is enveloped by certain membranes, which at once 
protect it from friction, and furnish it with a supply of 
nutrient vessels ; they are called the arachnoid, or "spider's 
web," the dttra mater and the pia mater j or the "tough" 
and "delicate coverings." The supply of blood sent to 
the brain is very liberal, amounting to one-fifth of all 
that the entire body possesses. The brain of man is 
heavier than that of any other animal, except the ele- 
phant and whale. 

8. The Cerebrum.— The brain proper, or cerebrum, is 
the largest of the intracranial organs, and occupies the en- 
tire upper and front portion of the skull. It is almost com- 
pletely bisected, by a fissure, or cleft, running through it 
lengthwise, into two equal parts called hemispheres. The 
exterior of these hemispheres is gray in color, consisting 
chiefly of nerve-cells, arranged so as to form a layer of gray 
matter one-fifth of an inch in thickness, and is abundantly 
supplied with blood-vessels. The interior of the brain, 
however, is composed almost wholly of white substance, or 
nerve-fibres. 

9. The surface of the cerebrum is divided by a consid- 
erable number of tortuous and irregular furrows, about 
an inch deep,' into "convolutions," as shown in Fig, 41. 
Into these furrows the gi-ay matter of the surface is ex- 
tended, and, in this manner, its quantity is vastly in- 
creased. The extent of the entire surface of the brain, 
,i^ 

8. Sizeof the brain proper? How divided? Tlie exterior of tlie hemispheres? 
The interior ? 

9. The surface of the cerebrum, how marked ? The gray matter of the surface ? 
B:ctent of the entire brain surface ? Source of nervous power ? What ftirther ? 
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vitb file couvolutioiis nufolded, is computed to be equal to 
four Bqu&re feet ; and yet it is easily enclosed iridiii] the 
narrow limits of the 
skuIL When it is 
stated that the gray 
matter is the true 
source of nervous 
power, it becomes 
evident that tliis 
arrangement has an 
important bearing 
on the mental ca- 
pacity of the indi- 
vidna). And it is 
noticed that in 
children, before the 
mind is brought 
into vigorous use, 
these markings or 

furrows on the BUr- ^a. 4j._Cr«B Sn^.c of tb. OmBOM 

&ee are compara- a, Loogiuidin^ fi™«. 

tively shallow and B, Th^li.mieph^r... 

indistinct; the same fact is tnie of the brain in the less 
civilized races of mankind and in the lower animals. It is 
also noticeable, that among animals, those are the most 
capable of being educated which have the best develop- 
ment of the cerebrum, {Read Note I.) 

!•. The Cerebellum.— The "little brain" is placed 
beneath the posterior part of the cerebrum, and, like the 
latter, is divided into hemispheres. Like it, also, the sur- 
face of the cerebellum ia composed of gray matter, and its 
interior is chiefly white matter. It has, however, no con- 
volutions, but is sabdivided by many crescentic, parallel 
ridges, which, sending down gray matter deeply into the 

low diTlded f Ite buiDkb knd iolerioi ! 
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white, central portion, gives the latter a somewhat bracched 
appearance. This peculiar appearance has been called 



Fia. 4S.— ViBTiciL SccnoH or mt Bi 



A. Lefl Hemliphere or 

B. Corpus Callaanin. 

C. OpUC TlulUUnO. f.^usmuui ■!». 

the arior vita, or the " tree of life," from the fact that 
when a Bection of the oi^an is made, it bears some resem- 
blance to the trunk and branches of a tree (Fig. 43, F). 
In size, this cerebellum, or "little brain," is less than one- 
eighth of the cerebrum. 

II. From the under surface of the cerebrum, and from 
the front margin of the cerebellum, fibres collect together 
\a form the viedulla oblongata (Fig. 43, MA), which, on is- 
«uing from the sknll, enters the spinal column, and then 
becomes known as the spinal cord. From the base of the 
brain, and from the aides of the medulla originate, also, 
the cranial nerves, of which there are twelve pairs. These 
nerves are round cords of glistening white appearance, and, 

11. MeduUn oUoagaU' Cnulal nerrei? Th«ic Bbape and nwitbu ) 
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like the arkries, generally lie remote from the surfiKe of 
the body, and are well protect*^ from injury. 



12. The Spinal Oord. — The spinal cord, or " marrow," 
is a cylindrical mass of soft nerroQS tissne, which occupies 
a chamber, or tanoel, faBhioned for it in the spinal column 
(Fig. 44). It is composed of the same subetaQces as the 
brain ; but the arrangement is exactly reversed, the white 
matter encompassing or surrounding the gray matter in- 
stead of being encompassed by it. The amount of the 
white substance is also greatly in excess of the other ma- 
terial A vertical fissure partly separates the cord into 
two lateral halves, and each half is composed of two sep- 
arate bundles of fibres, which are named the anterior and 
posterior colnmns. 

13. These columns have entirely different uses, and each 

1 1. Tbe fplnal cord ? Of what compoHd t How divided' Each half t 
IS. D«M or tbere columiia ? Imponanu of ttUtMrtorChe nervoiiB uiMml 
HowpcoIectedT 
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of tbem unites with & differenl; 
portion of the nerves which have 
their origin in the spinal cord. 
The importance of this part of 
the nervous system is apparent 
from the extreme" care taken to 
protect it from external injury. 
For, while a very slight disturb- 
ance of its structure suffices to 
disarm it of its power, yet so 
staunch is its bony enclosure 
that only by very severe injuries 
is it put in peril. The three 
membranes that cover the brain 
are continued downward so as 
to envelope and still further 
shield this delicate organism. 

14. TJi« Spinal Nerves.— 
The spinal nerves, thirty- one 
pairs in number, spring from 
each side of the cord by two 
roots, an anterior and a poste- 
rior root, which have the same 
functions as the columns bear- 
ing similar names. The poste- 
rior root is distinguished by pos- 
sessing a ganglion of gray mat- 
ter, and by a somewhat larger 
size. The successive points of 
departure, or the ofT-shooting of 
these nerves, occur at short and 
Fia. 44. nearly regular intervals along 

A. cerebmm. the coursc of the ^in&l cord. 

T>. DtlpFna" ci)rd. Soon after leaving these points, 

Thii »pina] nerrBBj Tile poslerior rooll Tlw usrvco, iiuw aromgod! 
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fhe anterior and posterior roots unite to form the trunk 
of a nerve, which is distributed, by means of branches, 
to the various organs of that part of the body which this 
nerve is designed to serve. The spinal nerves supply 
chiefly the muscles of the trunk and limbs and the ex- 
ternal surface of the body. 

15. The tissue composing the nerves is entirely of the 
white variety, or, in other words, the nerve-fibres; the 
same as we have observed forming a part of the brain. 
But the nerves, instead of being soft and pulpy, as in the 
case of the brain, are dense in structure, being hardened 
and strengthened by means of a fibrous tissue which sur- 
rounds each of these delicate fibres, and binds them to- 
gether in glistening, silvery bundles. Delicate and mi- 
nutely fine as are these nerve-fibres, it is probable that 
each of them pursues an unbroken, isolated course, from its 
origin, in the brain or elsewhere, to that particular point 
which it is intended to serve. For, although their extrem- 
ities are often only a hair's breadth distant from each other, 
the impression which any one of them communicates is 
perfectly distinct, and is referred to the exact point whence 
it came. 

16. This may be illustrated in a simple manner, thus: 
if two fingers be pressed closely together, and the point of a 
pin be carried lightly across from one to the other, the eyes 
may be closed, and yet we can easily note the precise instant 
when the pin passes from one finger to the other. If the 
nerve-fibres were less independent, and if it were necessary 
that they should blend with and support each other, all 
accuracy of perception would be lost, and all information 
thus afforded would be pointless and confused. These sil- 
very threads must, therefore, be spun out with an infinite 
degree of nicety. Imagine, for instance, the fibre which 



1 5« The nerve tlBsae ? Its character 7 Coarse of each nerve fibre ? 
16* How may we illastrate the fiict? The fibre connecting the brain with a 
\toint in the foot ? 
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uonnects t.he brain with some point on the foot, — its length 
cannot be less than one hundred thousand times great^a 
than its diameter ; and yet it performs its work with aa 
much precision as Abres that, are comparatively mach 
stronger and less exposed. {Rtad NeU 7, end of Chapter.) 

17. The Sympathetic System. — The sympathttU 
'sifsletn of nerves remains to be described. It consists of a 
double chain of ganglia, situated on each side of the 
spinal column, and extending through the cavities of the 
trunk, and along the neck into the head. These ganglia 
are made up for the most part of small collections of gray 
nerve-cells, and are the nerve-centres of this system. 
From these, nnmerous small nerves are derived, which 
connect the ganglia together, send out branches to the 
cranial and spinal nerves, and form networks in the vicin- 
ity of the stomach and other large organs. A considerable 
portion of them also follows the distribution of the lai^ 
and small blood-vessels, in which the mnscular tunic ap- 
pears. Branches also ascend into the head,-and supply 
the muscles of the eye and ear, and other organs of sense. 

18. In this manner, the various regions of the body are 
associated with each other by a nervous apparatna, which 
is only indirectly connected with the brain and spinal 
cord; and thus it is arranged that the most widely sep- 
arated organs of the body are brought into close and 
active sympathy with each other, so that, "if one member 
snffers, all the other members suffer with it." From this 
fact, the najae sympathetic system, or the great sympathetic 
verve, has been given to the complicated apparatus we have 
■briefly described. Blushing and pallor are caused by men- 

and fear, which produce opposite 
ries of the face by means of these 
ad Note 8, tnd of CAapUr.) 
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19. The Properties of Nervous Tissue.— We have 
seen that in all parts of this system, there are only two 
forms of nervous tissne ; namely, the gray sabstance and 
the white substance, so called from their difference of color 
as seen by the naked eye; or the nerve-cell, and the nerve- 
fibre, so called from their microscopic appearance. Now 
these two tissues are not commonly mingled together, but 
either form separate organs, or distinct parts of the same 
organs. This leads us to the conclusion that their respec- 
tive uses are distinct And this proves to be the simple 
fact; wherever we find the gray substance, we must look 
upon it as performing an active part in the system, that is, 
it originates nervous impulses; the white matter, on the 
contrary, is a passive agent, and serves merely as a con- 
ductor of nervous influences. Accordingly, the nervous 
centres, composed so largely of the gray cells, are the great 
centres of power, and the white fibres are simply the in- 
struments by which the former communicate with the near 
and distant regions of the body under their control. 

20. We may compare the brain, then, to the capital, or 
seat of government, while the various ganglia, including 
the gray matter of the cord, like so many subordinate 
official posts, are invested with authority over the outly- 
ing provinces ; and the nerves, with the white matter of 
the cord, are the highways over which messages go and 
return between these provinces and the local or central 
governments. But both forms of nervous tissue possess 
the same vital property, called excitability ; by which term 
is meant, that when a nerve-cell or fibre is stimulated by 
some external agent, it is capable of receiving an impres- 
sion and of being by it excited into activity. A ray of 
light, for example, falling upon one extremity of a fibre 
in the eye, excites it throughout its whole length ; and its 

1 9. Properties of nervnoft tisrae ? OfBce of the gray rabstance ? Of the white ? 
1he nervoas centres ? White fibres ? 

30. ynitit comparison is made between the brain and the natiou^s capitol? 
rhe vital property, excitability ? What example is given ? 
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other extremity, within the brain, communicating with a 
nerre-cell, the latter, in its turn, is excited, and the sensa- 
tion of sight is produced. {Read Nou 2.) 

21. What sort of change takes place in the nervouB 
tisane when its excitabi]ij;y is aroused, is not known; 
certainly none is visible. On this accouiit, it has been 
thought by some, that the nerve-fibre acts after the man- 
ner of a telegraph wire ; that is, it transmits its messages 
without undergoing any material change of form. But, 
though the comparison is a convenient one, it is far from 
being strictly applicable ; and the notion that nerve-force 
is identical with electricity haa been fully proved to be 
incorrect. 

W. The Ftmctions of the Nerves.— The nerves 
are the instruments of the two grand functions of the 
nervous system. Sensation and Motion. They are not the 
true centres of either function, but they are the conductors 
of influences which occasion both. If the nerve in a limb 
of a living animal be laid bare, and irritated by pinching, 
galvanizing, or the like, two results follow, namely: the 
animal experiences a sensation, that of pain, in the part to 
which the nerve is distributed, and the limb is thrown into 
convulsive action. When a nerve in a human body is cut 
by accident, or destroyed by disease, the part in which it 
ramifies loses both sensation and power of motion ; or, in 
other words, it is paralyzed. We accordingly say that the 
nerves have a twofold use, a sensory and motor function. 

23. If a nerve that has been exposed be divided, and the 
inner end, or that still in connection with the nerve-cen- 
tres, be irritated, sensation is produced, but no movement 
takes place. But if the outer end, or that still connected 
with the limb, be irritated, then no pain is felt, hut mus- 

ai. Change In the nerronBtlaraeB; Nerye force and electricUr T 

23. FiiiiclloneofUiuni.'rvext In the caeeof [he nerve ora liviagBDlnul! OF 

the human body ! 
2J. IfBa eiposed nerve be divldedrWhaCleproTi'dF The con»« or the BenMiT 

s'laf flbreet or the motor sett To what are ther likened T 
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cnlar contractions are produced. Thus we prove that there 
are two distinct sets of fibres in the nerves ; one of which, 
the semory fibres, conduct toward the brain, and another, 
the motor fibres, conduct to the muscles. The former may 
be said to begin in the skin and other organs, and end in 
the brain ; while the latter begin in the nervous centres 
and end in the muscles. They are like a double line of 
telegraph wires, one for inquiries, the other for responses. 

24. We have already spoken oi the two roots of the spinal 
nerves, called from their points of origin in the spinal 
cord, the anterior and posterior roots. These have been 
separately cut and irritated in the living animal, and it has 
been found that the posterior root contains only sensory 
fibres, and the ant-erior root has only motor fibres. So that 
the nerves of a limb may be injured in such a way that it 
will retain power of motion and yet lose sensation ; or the 
reverse condition, feeling without motion, may exist. Be- 
tween these two sorts of fibres, no difierence of structure 
can be found ; and where they have joined to form a nerve 
it is impossible to distinguish one sort from the other. 

25. Occasionally a nerve is so compressed as to be tem- 
porarily unable to perform its functions : a transient par- 
alysis then takes place. This is the case when the leg or 
arm "gets asleep," as it is expressed. When such is the 
condition with the leg, and the person suddenly attempts 
to wait, he is liable to fall, inasmuch as the motor fibres 
cannot convey orders to the muscles of the limb. Another 
fact is observed : there is no sensation in this nerve at the 
point of its compression ; but the whole limb is numb, and 
tingling sensations are felt in the foot, the point from 
which the sensory fibres arise. 

26. This illustrates the manner in which the brain in- 

24. The two roots of the ppinal nerves ? What has been found ? Difference 
of the two sorts of fibres ? Result of their union * 

25. Transient paralysis ? When such is the case with the leg? What other 
fact is observed ? 

26. What does this illustrate ? Sensation ? The feeling after a limb has been 
amputated ? Striking of the " flinny bone ?" 
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terprets all injuries of the trunk of a nerve. Sensation or 
pain is not felt at tbe point of injury, but is referred to the 
outer extremities of the nerve, where impressions are habit- 
ually received. This is the reason why, after a limb has 
been amputated by the surgeon, the patient appears to 
suffer pain in the member that has been severed from the 
body; while some form of irritation at the end of the nerve 
in the wound, or stump, is the real source of his distress. 
Again, when the "funny-bone" — that is, the ulnar nerve 
at the elbow, — is accidentally struck, the tingling sensa- 
tions thus produced are referred to the outer side of the 
hand and the little finger, the parts to which that nerve is 
distributed. 

27. All the spinal nerves, and two from the brain, are 
concerned in both sensation and motion. Of the remainder 
of the cranial nerves, some are exclusively motor, others 
exclusively sensory; and still others convey, not ordinary 
sensations, but special impressions, such as sight, hearing, 
and smell, which we have yet to consider. However much 
the functions of the nerves seem to vary, there is but little 
difference discoverable in the nerves themselves, when ex- 
amined under the microscope. Whatever difference exists 
must be accounted for in consequence of the nerves com- 
municating with different portions of the gray matter of 
the brain. The rate of motion of a message, to or from 
the brain along a nerve, has been measured by experi- 
ment upon the lower animals, and estimated in the case of 
man at about two hundred feet per second. As compared 
with that of electricity, this is a very slow rate, but, in 
respect to the size of the human body, it is practically in- 
stantaneous. {Read Note 3.) 

28. The Functions of the Spinal Cord.— As the 



27* The ppinal nerves, and two from the brain ? Of the remainder? Difference 
in the nerves ? How accounted for ? The rate of conduction along a nerve ? Afl 
compared with electricity? 

28 • Functions of the anterior and posterior columns of the cord ? If the cord 
be divided? 
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anterior and posterior roots of the spinal nerves have sepa- 
rate functions, so the anterior and posterior columns of 
the cord are distinct in function. The former are con- 
cerned in the production of motion, the latter in sensation. 
If the cord be divided, as before in the case of the nerve, it 
is found that the parts below the point of injury are de- 
prived of sensation and of the power of voluntary motion 
on both sides of the body, a form of paralysis which is 
called paraplegia. 

29. This form of disease, paraplegia, is sometimes seen 
among men, generally as the result of a fall, or some other 
severe accident, by which the bones of the spine are broken, 
and the cord is crushed, or pierced by fragments of bone. 
The parts which are supplied by nerves from the cord 
above the point of injury are as sensitive and mobile as 
before. The results are similar, whether the division hap- 
pens at a higher or lower portion of the spinal cord ; but 
the danger to life increases proportionally as the injury 
approaches the brain. When it occurs in the neck, the 
muscles of inspiration are paralyzed, since they are sup- 
plied by nerves issuing from that region ; and as a result 
of this paralysis, the lungs are unable to act, and life is 
speedily brought to a close. 

30. When the spinal cord of an animal has been cut, in 
experiment, it may be irritated in a manner similar to that 
alluded to when considering the nerves. If, then, the 
upper cut surface be excited, it is found that pain, refer- 
able to the parts below the cut, is produced ; but when the 
lower cut surface is irritated, no feeling is manifested. So 
we conclude that in respect to sensation, the spinal cord is 
not its true centre, but that it is merely a conductor, and 
is therefore the great sensory nerve of the body. When 
the lower surface of the cut is irritated, the muscles of the 
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parte below the section are violently contracted. Hence, 
we conclude that. In respect to the movements ordered by 
the will, the Bpiaal cord is not their source ; but that it- 
acts only as a conductor, and is, accordingly, the great 
motor nerve of the body. 

31. Direction of the Fibres of the Cord.— If one 
lateral half of the spinal cord he cut, or injured, a very sin- 
gular lact is observed. All voluntary power over the mus- 
cles of the corresponding half of the body is lost, but the 
sensibility of that side remains undiminished. This result 
seems to show that the motor fibres of the cord pursue a 
direct course, while its sensory fibres are bent from their 
course. And this has been proved to be the feet; for im- 
mediately after the posterior roots — the conductors of sen- 
sory impressions — ^join the posterior columns, they enter 
the gray matter of the cord, and passing over, ascend to the 
brain on the opposite side. Accordingly, the sensory 6bres 
from the right and left sides interlace each other in the 
gray matter; this arrangement has been termed the decus- 
sation, or crossing of these fibres. This condition serves 
to explain how a disease or injury of the cord may cause a 
paralysis of motion in one leg, and a loss of sensation in 
the other. 

52. Tlie direction of the anterior, or motor colnmna of 
the cord, is downward from the brain. In the cord itself, 
the course of the motor fibres is for the most part, a direct 
one ; but in the medulla oblongata, or upper extremity of 
the cord, and therefore early in their career, these fibres 
.iQ<.noQ<.i-Q «.■ omsg from side to side in a mass; and not 

he case~of the posterior fibres just men- 
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crossed action between the original aud terminal extremity 
of all nerve-fibres which pass through the medalla ; 
namely, those of all the spinal nerves. Consequently, if 
the right haud be hurt, the left side of thu brain feels the 
pain ; and if the left foot move, it is the right hemisphere 
which dictutes its movement. For the same reason, when 
a loss of sensation and power of motion affecting the right 
side of the body alone is observed, the physiologist under- 
stands that the brain has been invadt'd by disease upon ils 
left side. This affection is termed hemiplegia, or the " half- 
stroke," Thefnll-stroke, which often follows the rupture of 
a blood-vessel in the brain, is commonly called paralysis. 

34. The Reflex Aoticm of the Cord.— We have 
already considered the cord as the great motor and sensory 
nerve of the body, but it has another and extremely impor- 
tant use. By virtue of the gray matter, which occupies 
its central portion, it plays the part of an independent 
nerve centre. The spinal cord not only conducts some 
impressions to the brain, but it also arrests others; and, as 
it is expressed, "reflects" them into movements by its own 
power. This mode of nervous activity is denominated the 
Reflex Action of the cord. 

35. A familiar example of this power of the cord is 
found in the violent movements which agitate a fowl 
after its head has been cut off. The cold-blooded animals 
also eshibit reflex movements in an astonishing degree. 
A decapitated centipede will run rapidly forward, and will 
seemingly strive to overturn, or else climb over obstacles 
placed in its way. A frog similarly mutilated will sustain 
its headless body upon its feet, in the standing posture, 
just as it might do if it were still alive. If pushed over, 
it will regain its feet; and if the feet are irritated, it will 

nhen Ihe rleht hand Ib hurt ! The moTlnj; of tbe fool t Lorsof »en»iitLon li. one 
fide ot the l^y? " 
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jump forward. There can be no doubt, that, in the lower 
its may take place which are completely 
e will, sensation, and consciousness; for 
as well as in man, these faculties have 
it within the braiu. 

OD is necessary, in most instances, to 
vementfl. In the case of the decapitated 
I are excited to convulsive action by 
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of the same side may be made to jerk, or even to kick with 
considerable force ; but, nnless the patient is observing his 
limbs, he is wholly unconscious of these movements, which 
are, therefore, performed independently of the brain. And 
they are in nowise due to the muscles of the limb ; for, 
if the cord itself becomes diseased below the point of in- 
jury, the muscles cease to contract 

39. For the production of this form of nervous action 
three things are requisite — (1) a nerve to conduct messa- 
ges from the surface of the body, one of that variety for- 
merly described as sensory, but which are now incapable of 
awakening sensation; (2) a portion of uninjured spinal 
cord which shall reflect or convert impressions into im- 
pulses; and (3) a motor nerve to conduct impulses outward 
to the muscles. The power of the cord to enforce reflex 
acts resides in the gray matter, into which the reflex nerves 
enter and from which they depart, by means of their pos- 
terior and anterior roots respectively. 

40. The Uses of the Reflex Action.— The reflex 
activity of the cord is exhibited in the healthy body in 
many ways, but since it is never accompanied with sensa- 
tion, we do not readily recognize it in our own bodies. 
Reflex movements are best studied in the cases of other 
persons, when the conditions enable us to distinguish 
between acts that are consciously, and those that are un- 
consciously performed. For example, if the foot of a per- 
son soundly asleep be tickled or pinched, it will be quickly 
withdrawn from the irritation. 

41. Similar movements may be observed in cases where 
the consciousness and sensation are temporarily obliter- 
ated by disease, or by means of narcotic poisons. If the 
arm of a person who has been rendered insensible by 
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chloroform, be raised, and then allowed to fall, it vill be 
Doticed that the limb does not drop instantly, like a life- 
less member, bat a certain amoant of rigidity remains in 
its muscles, which resists or breaks the force of its descent 
Again, when a substance like melted sealing-wax, or a 
heated coin, foils npon the hand, the limb le snatched 
away at once, even before the feeling of pain has been 
recognized by the brain. When jolted in a rapidly moving 
car, we involuntarily step forward or backward, so as to 
preserve the centre of gravity of the body. 

42. These and similar acts are executed by the same 

mechanism as that previously described in the case of 

paralysis from an injury of the spinal cord. The mnscles 

thus called into play, are those which are ordinarily under 

the sway of the will, but which in these cases act through 

this reflex action of the cord, altogether independently of 

the will. A healthful reflex activity produces an elasticity, 

or " tone," of the voluntary muscular system, which, in a 

great measure, explains the existence in the young and 

vigorous of a feeling of buoyancy and reserve power. Its 

possessor is restlessly active, and it may appropriately be 

said of him, " he rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race." 

Rnt fhia hcflpv pnpri^y may be deficient. This is true when 

nd wanting in its solid ingredients, or 

>ble ; the muscles, then, aru flabby and 

n himself is said to be " nerveless," or 

on. Shivering from cold, and trem- 
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of the limbs and body, called convalsions, are the resalt 
The convulsions of young children, and the nervous agita- 
tion of chorea, or St Vitus's dance, are reilex in character ; 
as are also the symptoms attending poisoning by strychnine, 
and those terrible diseases, tetanus, or " locked jaw,'' and 
hydrophobia. The severity of the convulsions is not the 
same in al] cases of these disorders ; but, in those last men- 
tioned the most violent spasmodic movements are provoked 
by the slightest form of irritation — such as the sound of 
pouring water, the sight of any glittering object, the glanc- 
ing of a mirror, the contact of cool air, or even the touch 
of the bedclothes. 

44. Another variety of reflex motions takes place in cer- 
tain involuntary muscles, and over these the cord exercises 
supreme control. They are principally those movements 
which aid the performance of digestion and nutrition, the 
valve-action of the pylorus, and other movements of the 
stomach and intestines. In these movements the mind 
shares no part. And it is well that this is so ; for since 
the mind is largely occupied with affairs external to the 
body, it acts irregularly, becomes fatigued, and needs fre- 
quent rest. The spinal cord, on the contrary, is well fitted 
for the form of work on which depends the growth and 
support of the body, as it acts uniformly, and with a ma- 
chine-like regularity. 

45. These operations are not accompanied by conscious^ 
ness; for, as a general rule, the attention is only called to 
them when they become disordered. Many a person does 
not know where his stomach is situated, until he discovers 
its position by reason of a feeling of distress within it, 
produced by giving that organ improper work to perform. 
In this manner the higher and nobler faculties of the 
mind are libepated from the simply routine duties of the 



44. Another variety of reflex motions ? What are thay f What is stated of the 
mind in connection vnth these movements ? 

45. ConscioQsnesB in these operations ? Physical wants ! 

>8 
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body; and we are thus left to direct the attention, the rea- 
son, and the will to the accomplishment of the great ends 
of oar oxjetence. If it were otherwise, we could only find 
time to attend to our ordinary physical wants. 

it. Tlie objects of the reflex activity of the cord are 
thi'eefold. In the first place, it acts as the protector of man, 
in his unconscious moments. It ia his unseeu guardian, 
always ready to act, never growing weary, and never re- 
qniring sleep. Nor does its faithful action wholly cease 
with the cessation of life in other parts. lu the second 
place, it is the regiriator of numerous involuntary motiona 
that are necessary to the nutrition of the body. Here its 
actions are entirely independent of the brain, and are per- 
formed in a secret and automatic manner. And, thirdly, it 
acts as a substitute, and regulates involuntary movements 
in the muscles usually under the influence of the wilL It 
thus takes the place of the higher faculties in performing 
habitual acts, and permits them to extend their operations 
more and more beyond the body and ita material wants. 
47- The Functione of the Medulla Oblongata. 
on of the spinal cord, within the skull, 
sly spoken of as the medulla oblongata, 
cord, in being composed of both white 
md in conducting sensory and motor in- 
'ise gives rise to certain nerves, which are 
1 nerves (from cranium, the skull). All 
36 important nerves spring from the me- 
immediately adjoining it ; the exceptions 
I taking part in the special senses of sight 
nerves have their origin at the base of 

ation, or crossing of the motor columns, 
;ly described, when treating of the direo' 

I nit,jtb.t reBei activity be eald to have T Suitu ihetnt 

luUa oblongata re»embl« tbe cord ? 

obBeired til tbe ctospliig of n« molflr coIoiihi* I 
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tion of the nerve-fibres of the cord ; and the singular fact 
has been allnded to^ that when one side of the brain is 
injured, its effects are limited to the opposite side of the 
body. One more fact remains to be observed in this con- 
nection, namely, this crossed action does not usually take 
place in the cranial nerves. Accordingly, when apoplexy, 
or the rupture of a blood-vessel, occurs in the right hemi- 
sphere of the cerebrum,, the left side of the body is paralyzed, 
but the right side of the fstce is affected; this is because 
that part of the body is supplied by the cranial nerves. 

49. A portion of the medulla presides over the impor- 
tant function of respiration, and from it arises the pneu* 
mogastric nerve, so called because its branches serve both 
the lungs and stomach. The feelings of hunger, thirst, 
and the desire for air are aroused by means of this nerve. 
The wounding of the gray matter of the medulla, even of 
a small portion of it, near the origin of the pneumogastric 
nerve, at once stops the action of the lungs and causes 
death. In consequence of the importance of this part, it 
has been termed the " vital knot" We find, also, that its 
location within the skull is exceedingly well protected, it 
being quite beyond the reach of any ordinary form of 
harm from without. 

50. The Functions of the Cranial Oanglia.— The 
uses of the smaller gray masses lying at the baa of the 
brain are not well ascertained ; and, on account of their 
position, so remote from the surface, it would, at first, seem 
well-nigh impossible to study them. But, from the results 
following diseases in these parts, and from experiments 
upon inferior animals, they are becoming gradually better 
understood; and there is reason to believe that eventually 
the physiological office of each part will be clearly ascer- 
tained and defined. It is believed, however, but not abso- 

49* The pneumoj^tric nerve? The feelings aroused by it? The *' vital 
knot?'* 
^O. The uses of t{ie Bmaller ^7 masses at t|)9 h^s^ of the hmio ? 
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lately proven, that the anterior masses, like the anterior 
roots of the spinal nerves and the anterior columns of 
the cord, are concerned in the production of motion; in 
fJEict, that they are the central organs of that function. 
The posterior gray masses are, on the contrary, supposed 
to be the seat of sensation. 

m. The Fnnction of the Cerebellam. — The func- 
tion of the cerebellam, or " little brain," is the direction 
of the movements of the voluntary muscles. When this 
organ is the seat of disease or injury, it is usually observed 
that the person is unable to execute orderly and regular 
acts, but moves in a confused manner as if in a state of 
intoxication. Like tlie larger brain, or cerebrum, it 
appears to be devoid of feeling; but it takes no part in 
the operations of the mind. 

52. The Function of the Cerebrum. — The cere- 
brum, or brain proper, is the seat of the mind; or, speak- 
ing more exactly, it is the material instrument by which 
the mind acts; and, as it occupies the highest position in 
the body, so it fulfils the loftiest uses. All the other 
nrcfftiifl a.rp anhnrdinate to it: the senses are its messengers, 
rmation from the outer world, and the 
,re its servants, which execute its com- 
i the nervous apparatus of lower grade 
the gray matter is the element of 
iportion as this substance increases in 
portion to the number of convolutions 
do the mental faculties expand. * 
lieen a few, but only a few, men of dis- 
whose brains have been comparatively 
'ule being that great men possess large 
re weight of the brain of man, as coni- 
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pared with tliA weight of the body, does not, in all instan- 
cea, exceed that of the inferior animals; the canary and 
other singing-birda have a greater relative amonnt of nerr* 
oua matter than man ; but man anrpasseB all other crea- 
tures in the size of the hemispheres of the cerebrum, and 
in the amount of gray substance which they contain. * 

d4. It is a singular fact that this cerebral aubatance is 
insenaitiTe, and may be cut without causing pain. The 
removal of a considerable quantity of the brain has taken 
place, 8.8 the result of accident, without causing death, and 
without even affecting serioualy the intellect A remark- 
able case of injury of the brain ia recorded, in which, 
from the accidental explosion of gunpowder used in blast- 
ing a rock, the " taraping-iron" was driven directly through 
the akull of a man. This iron rod, three feet and seven 
inches long, an inch and a quarter in diameter, and weigh- 
ing more than thirteen pounds, entered the head below the 
ear and passed out at the top of the skull, carrying with it 
portions of the brain and ftagments of bone. The man 
sustained the loss of sight on one side, but otherwise 
recovered his health and the use of his faculties. More- 
over, disease has occurred, compromising a large portion 
of the brain, without impairing the faculties of the mind, 
when the disease was limited to one side only. 

55. Impressions conveyed to the hemispheres from the 
external world arouse the mental operations called 
thought, emotion, and the will These are the god- 
like attributes which enable man to subjugate a world, 
and afterward cause him to " sigh for other worlds to con- 
quer;" which enable him to acquaint himself with the 
properties of planets millions of miles distant from him, 
and which give him that creative power by which he 
builds and peoples the new worldaof poetry and art. (;Vi,fc4.) 

G4. Serwltlveiiisi of th« hnin «iib^Cance! Tbe remOTil of a portion of th> 
Inin t Slaie Ou. remarkahle ct.'e mun'inne.l r 
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31. All these mental acts, and manj others, are devel- 
oped through the action of the brain ; not that the brain 
and the mind are the same, or that the brain secretes 
memory, imagination, or the ideas of truth and justice, as 
the stomach secretes the gastric juice. But rather, as the 
nerve of the eye, stimulated by the snbtile waves of light, 
occasions the notion of color, so the brain, called into 
action by the mysterious influences of the immaterial sonl, 
gives rise to all the intellectual, emotional, and voluntary 
activities of mankind. {Read Note 5.) 

SI- The cerebrum, according to our present knowledge 
of it, must be regarded as a single organ, which producef 
different results, according as it is acted upon by the im- 
material mind in different ways. Recent investigations, 
however, seem to prove that the faculty of language is de- 
pendent upon a small part of the left hemisphere of the 
cerebrum, near the temple. At least, in almost every 
instance where this part is diseased, the patient can no 
longer express himself in speech and writing, 

58. The Reflex Action of the Brain.— The refles 
fiin/iti/kri nf tha iii-irang withiu the skull is Very active and 
t of the cord, it protects the body by 
ts, it regulates the so-called vegeta- 
j the place of the will in controlling 
is, when the attention is turned in 
i reflex power of the medulla governs 
I, which are absolutely and continu- 
!. Respiration is, as we have seen, 
tence of the will ; but this is due in 
•espiration is indirectly concerned in 
ictions, that of speech. 
Iso occasions coughing and sneezing, 
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whenever improper substances enter the air-passages. 
Winking is an act of the same sort, and serves both to 
shield the eyes from too great glare of light, and to pre- 
serve them by keeping the cornea moist. Looking at the 
sun or other strong light, causes sneezing by reflex action. 
Laughing, whether caused by tickling the feet or by some 
happy thought, and also sobbing, are reflex acts, taking 
place by means of the respiratory muscles. 

60. Certain of the protective reflex movements call into 
play a large number of muscles, as in the balancing of the 
body when walking along a narrow ledge, or on a slippery 
pavement. The dodging motion of the recruit, when the 
fii"st cannon ball passes over his head, is reflex and invol- 
untary. The fact that these involuntary, reflex acts are 
performed with great precision, will explain why it is that 
accidents seldom befall the somnambulist, or sleep-walker, 
although he often ventures in most perilous places. 

61. Walking, sitting, and other acts of daily life, be- 
come automatic, or reflex, from habit : the mind is seldom 
directed to them, but delegates their control to the medulla 
and spinal cord. Thus a person in walking, may traverse 
several miles while absorbed in thought, or in argument 
with a companion, and yet be conscious of scarcely one in 
a thousand of the acts that have been necessary to carry 
his body from one point to another. By this admirable 
and beautiful provision, the mind is released from the 
charge of the ordinary mechanical acts of life, and may 
devote itself to the exercise of its nobler faculties. And ii 
is worthy of notice, that the greater the use of these facul- 
ties, the more work does the reflex function assume and 
perform ; and thus the employment of the one insures the 
improvement of the other. (^ead Note 6.) 



60. Muscles called Into play by certain reflex movements ? The somnambulist ? 

61. What is said of walking and other acts in connection with the office per 
formed by the medulla and spinal cord ? 
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NOTES. 

1* Tlie Brain (p. 158, T9).— "Oar brains are seveoty-year docki. Tba 
Angel of Life windd tliem up once for all. then closes the case, and gives the 
key to the Angel of the Resarrection. Tic-tac ! Uc-tAC I go the wheels of thooght ; 
oar will cannot stop them; they cannot stop themselves ; sleep cannot stop them ; 
madness only makes them go faster ; death alone can break into the case, and, 
seizing the ever-swinging pendalom, which we call the heart, silence at last the 
clicking of the terrible escapement we have carried so long beneath our wrinkled 
foreheads. • * • Now, when a gentleman's brain is illregnlated or empty, it 
is, to a great extent, his own fault, and so it is simple retribution tliat, while he 
lies slothfally sleeping or aimlessly dreaming, the latal habit settles on him like 
a vampire and sucks his blood, fanning him all the while with its hot wings into 
deeper slumber or idler dreams.'*— i7o<m«s' Ttu Autocrat qf the BreaJ^ast- Tadt4. 

2. The Relations orthe Brain and SjmpatlieUe Nerre (p 100, 
130).— *' Buried in the hidden recesses of the body, between the spinal column 
and the great organs of nutrition, there is a double row of small knou of 
nervous substance, bound together by a series of nerves runnin}; fh>m one 
to another, in succession, from the neck to the base of the column. The 
whole appears like a long, fine cord, with knots at various distances- a 
collection of little brains, if I may u^e a rather cmde expretision. It is, as 
the Swiss would »ay, the * great council' of this federative republic, which 
counterpoises that cerebral royalty within us. It has been well named the 
great sympathetic nerve, and this it is which makes the laws by Which our 
interior life is governed. The nutritive apparatus of a country, its commerce, 
its industry, the inces^nt labor of its citizens by which the public wealth is built 
np— and let us also add, the throbs of a national heart— all this the sympathetic 
system full plainly shows as requires to be left to itself. It would be a fine affair 
if the brain had to watch over the service of the stomach, or if, at its conven* 
Jence, it regnlated the movements of the master who disposes of its life. Besides, 
what would become of the poor body, if the least drowsiness attacked the uni- 
versal centre ? Happy is it for us— and let ns not be slow to own It— that nature has 
anned herself against these encroachments of power. ^'—MacP<f The Little Kingdom 

3. Tbe Speed of Sensation and Thought (p. 163, 187).- ''The 
mte of nervous and mental action is not the same in all individuals. In com- 
paring the records made by astronomers, it has been found that an appreciable 
difference exists in the rapidity with which the same occurrence may be noted by 
different observers. This is known as the ^ personal equation/ and is allowed for 
With the greatest nicety in the making up of astronomical reports. With very 
delicate apparatus for marking time, the various nervous impulses have been 
observed ; from forty to a hundred feet in a second are the estimates of different 
experiments as to the speed of sensation ; or, as it has been expressed, it would 
take a full grown whale a second to feel the stroke of a harpoon in his tail." 

4. The Emotions Inllaence the Bodily Healtli (p. 178, 1 5'>).~ 
" The exciting emotions which are pleasarable, such as joy and hope, are of a kind 
that seldom tend to a dangerous excess, and may bo regarded as exercising gener- 
ally an eminently healthful influence upon the body. Hilarity 18 a great refresher 
and strengthener of life. Laui,'hter is a wholesome exercise, which, beginning 
at the lungs, diaphragm, and connected muscles, is continued to the whole body, 
' shaking the sides,' and causing that jelly-like vibration of the frame of which 
we are bo agreeably conscious when under its influence. The heart beats more 
briskly, but witb a safe regularity of action, and sends the blood to the smallest 
sndmost distant vessel. The face glows with warmth and color, the eye bright- 
ens, and the temperature of the whole body is moderately raised. With the 
tmiversal pleasurable sensation there comes a disposition of every oz;gan to 



beaJtb]' *ctlon. When hilaiitj aad 111 ordinar; expngelon of langhter becsme 
habltiul, the insenglble penplratiim of llie rUa 1« Increucd, tbe breaihlng qakk- 
eped, Ibe lilii|[a and cheat elpaiidcd. the appetite and digeslion slrentctbeued, 
tuid nuiritlaii conreqaeotly Increased. The uld proverb. ' Laui;h and grow fat,' 
Mala a nckutldc iruih. Th« InOaeiice of laughter npon ibe budy U recognlEed 
bj Shakepere, lu hla deBcripllon oflhe'iipire CaBBina'— ■Seldum he siuilea." 
'To be tiec-mlnded and chc«rfally dl«|>0'ed at hour* of meat, tmd 'leep and 
eieiclve, is one at the beet precepts ot long-lastin)!.' Such is the lesiiiuuiiy of 
Lord Bacon lo tbe favorable luBaence uf the pleasurable emuUonB upon ihe body. 
The deprewing emollona, snch M fear, aniiely, and grief, are always btsl lo 
healih.andfrequeDtcausesof death. There laanEBsternapoloeaewbichdcscribea 
■ stranger on the road meeting the Plague coining out ot Bagdad. • Ton have 
been committing great havoc there," »id the traveller, pointing to the city. 'Not 
BO trreair replied ihe Plague. ' I only killed one-third of Ih.ite wlio ^kd; the 
olher two-tblrdB billed thcmBeltes with fright.'"— TAe Boo* ■^//ea«il- 

fi, mental Bxarel«« neeeBMrjr lo Perfecl Heullli (p. 174,1 (16). 
—"The luiprovemeut of the memory is a familiar insUince of aa Increase of 
mental power produced by eitrcise ; and the beating B«n«: of fulness ami qnick- 
ened circulation In the bead Induced by Intense stndy or thought, sbona that 
an organic procetiB goes on when the brain Is in activity, similar to thai wbicb 
Ukes place Id the maecuUr eystem under riercisc. On the contrary, when the 
ornn is little ni<ed. liitia eipeudlture of ite power and eubetance takes place, 
little blood and iitlle nervous energy are reqnired for Its support, and, therefore, 
little is sent : nutriliun In consequence soon tiecoines langnld. and strength Im- 
paired. To all these lane the brain is subject equally as the rest of tbe body. 
Frequent and regular exercise gives it [ncreaved snaceptlbiiUy of aclion, with 
power to sustain It, the nervous eneri;y acquiring strength as well as the vascular. 
Disuse of 1I« (uDCtiaus, or, in other words. Inacllrlty of Intellect md of feeling. 
Impairs lt« striictnre.atid weakens the several powers which it eerres lo manifest ■ 
The brain, therefore, in order to luulntain its healthy state, requires to be duty 
exercised."— Barfmg oa Ph]/iiail Bdiaalion. 

«. AntoBiallc Aetlouortbe BralB (p. 11M Gl).— "A large pattot 

ceasfully In this aniomatic condition, when left entirely to Itself, than when we 
have been endfellng our brains, so (o speak, (o get the sojution. An inaiance. 
well intheoticated. la related of a college student; he bad be>>n attending a 
claB» in mathematics, and (he professor aaid to hie stndents one day: "A 
question of great dlfflcnlty has be-n referred to me by a banker— a very com- 
plicated qilO'tion of account?, which they have not themselves been able to 
bring lo a satisfactory Isme, and they have asked my asstsCance. T have been 
trying, and I cuiinot resolve it. 1 have covered whole sheets ot paper with ealfu. 
lations, and have not l>eeti nble lo makelt out. Will yon try t ' He gave 11 to Ihem 
iem, and raid he would beeitremelyobllRed toanyonewiio would 
lUiiion by a certain day. This gentleman tiied It over and over 
■i ma'.y Blales with figures, Imt did not succeed. He was 'pnton 
determined lo achieve theresult. But he went to hedon the night 
on W8B to be given in, wilhout having succeeded. In the moming, 
I his desk, he found the v hole problem worked ontand In bis own 
Isen in the night and nncnnscinusly worked It oDt correctiy.asthe 
>nd what Is mote curious still, the process was yery much aborter 
previous trials."— W, B. CarptnUr m UiKamcioM A^l«n. 
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7. Ho'vr Bodily Sensations are Iioeated (p. 158, t 16.)— **A neryous 
fibre which ends in the skin fonns, as £u- as its union with the brain or cord is 
concerned, one long, fine, unbroken thread. The fibres, thus ending in the skin, 
very soon join to form small branches and finally in thick nerve-trunks, but in no 
case do two nerve fibres coalesce so as to lose their identity. Every part of the 
skin has its own separate connections with the centre of the nervous system, which 
unite there just as telegraph wires unite at a terminus. The brain is the terminus 
of these lines of nerves, and, as it were, receives and explains the messages sent 
to it. It distinguishes very clearly by what particular fibre such a message has 
come, and just as the cleric in a tel^^ph office, where a great many wires meet 
from all sides, knows by experience from what direction each wire brings its mes- 
sage, so the brain also knows by experience what part of the skin is involved 
when a sensation reaches it along a certain nerve-fibre. It is probable that the 
brain, by its imaginative fiiculty, has formed a complete picture of the surface of 
the body ; a kind of chart slowly made and always being more highly perfected, 
by means of which, with each impression from without, there arises in the brain 
a picture of the spot upon the skin where the irritation has taken place. Now, if 
an irritation were to pass from one nerve fibre to another, it is very plain, the 
brain could not tell the place from which it came, and could not localize impres- 
sions received from the world about us." — BtmsUiiCs Fiv« Sensts 0/ Man, 

8. Tl&e "Wonderftil Operations of the Sjrmpathetie System. — 
Blnsliinff or ** Sliame-redness " (p. 158, ^ 18).— *^ A blow upon the head 
will knock a man senseless^ but he still lives and survives ; a blow of like vio- 
lence upon the pit of the stomach is followed by instant death, because the 
great centre of the organic nerves lies there, and the vital actions are suspended by 
the blow, so that the system never lives to recover, but abolition of function and 
of life at once follows. Other actions also belong to this organic nervous system. 
It controls the calibre of the blood-vessels, for which end filaments run along each 
of them. The body temperature is maintained by the production and dispersion 
of heat thus regulated, a continuous oscillation going on betwixt the internal ves- 
sels and those of the sldn. It is connected with the emotions ; and so the heart 
beats perceptibly with excitement, and the maiden's cheek blushes before words 
that should never be spoken or thoughts that should never arise. The momentary 
dilatation of the vessels of the skin constitutes the blush, in the German, ' shame- 
redness,' which is not confined to the face, though of course it is only seen there, 
the body being hid by the cXoihc&y—FotkergiU on the Maintenance of Health. 

There is an old tradition that when the executioner of Charlotte Corday lifted 
her severed head high in air, and smote the face with his hand, the cheeks were 
seen to resent the insult with a blush. This reddening is not impossible, for a 
decapitated head certainly may exhibit, for a time, certain reflex movements. 
But whether sensibility is retained cannot be known. 

9. On Nervous, Healtli, or Tone (p. 168, 1 42)'—" That state of general 
vigor, which we call *tone,' depends upon the healthy action of the nervous 
centres. It consists in the habitual moderate contraction of the muscles, due to a 
constant stimulus exerted on them by the cord, and is valuable less for itself, than 
as a sign of a sound nervous balance. Tone is maintained partly by healthful im- 
pressions radiated upon the spinal cord through the nerves from all parts of the 
body, and partly by the simulus poured down upon it from the brain. So it is dis- 
turbed by whatever conveys irritating or depressing influences in either direction. 
A single injudicious meal, a single sleepless night, a single passion or piece of bad 
news, will destroy it On the other hand, a vivid hope, a cheerful resolve, an 
absorbing interest will restore it as if by magic. For in man, these lower officers 
in the nervous hierarchy draw their very breath according to the bidding of th^ 



NOTES. 



higher powers. But the dependence of the higher on the lower is no less direct 
The mutual action takes place in each line. A chief condition of keeping the 
brain healthy is to keep these unconscious nervous functions in full vigor, and in 
natural alternations of activity and repose. We see evidence of this law in the 
delightful effect of a cheerftd walk after a depressed or irritated state of mind. 
Every part of the nervous system makes its ii^uence felt by all the rest. A sort 
of constitutional monarchy exists within us ; no power in this small state is abso- 
lute, or can escape the checks and limitations which the other powers impose. 
Doubtless the Brain is King, but Lords and Commons have their seats below and 
guard their privilege with jealous zeal. If the * constitution ' of your personal 
realm is to be preserved intact, it must be by the efforts of each part, lawfully 
directed to a common end." — Hinton on Health and its Conditions* 

10. The AllUtnoe of Mind and Bodjr (p. 172, t 52.)— ^' The r^^Iar 
it>utine of our daily life is the counterpart of the mental routine. A healthy man 
wakens in the morning with a flush of ^irits and energy ; his first meal confirms 
and re-inforces the state. The mental powers and susceptibilities are then at a 
maximum ; as the nutrition is used up in the system they gradually fieuie, but may 
be renewed once and again by refreshment and brief remission of toil. Towards 
the end of the day lassitude sets in, and fades into the deep unconsciousness of 
healthy sleep. • * * The mfluences that affect the body extend not only to the 
grosser modes of feeling, and to such fiimiliar exhibitions as after-dinner oratory, 
but also to the highest emotions — love, anger, aesthetic feeling, and moral sensi- 
bility. * Health keeps an Atheist in the daric.' Bodily affliction is often the cause 
of a total change in the moral nature."— ^aiw'x Mind and Body, 

11. Ijar^e Brains (p. 173, t 53.W* As a rule the size of the brain is pro- 
portional to the mental development in human beings. The rule is not strictly 
maintained in every histance ; occasionally a stupid man has a larger brain than 
a clever man. But these are only individual exceptions to a prevailing anaoge- 
ment The following are the brain weights of several distinguished men : 



Cuvier 64.5 oz. 

Abercrombie .... 63 " 
Daniel Webster . . 53.5 ** 



Lord Campbell . . . 53.5 oz. 

Agassiz 53.4 " 

De Morgan 52.7 " 



^*The average male brain in Europeans is 49.5 oz. ; the female, 44 oz. Among 
idiots the weights have run from 27 to 8.5 oz. The brains of the insane are below 
the average of the sane. Tall men, as a rule, have larger brains than small 
men." — Bain's Mind and Body. 

12. The Mind Should be Intelligently- Cnltivafed.—'' The cultiva^ 
tion of the mind should be carried on with judgment, and in due submission to 
the requirements of the body. If study be the duty of the youth. Jet him pursue 
it diligently, but with such intervals of rest and bodily exertion as may maintain 
good appetite and health. 

"The proportion of hours of study and bodily exercise may vary with the 
degree of mental work, the healthfiilness of the room and surrounding air, the 
natural strength of the body and the degree of health ; but as a general rule it may 
be doubted whether any young person can sit at close study for more than two 
hours at a time without requiring bodily exertion to sustain vital action, and rest 
to recruit the mind. Two hours' mental work, and a quarter to half an hour's 
bodily exercise, will be quite compatible with the greatest progress in study. 

" Moreover, it may be doubted whether such a student can work with advantage 
for more than eight hours a day, in addition to the intervals of rest, for the issue 
will not turn on the number of hours devoted to work, but the intensity of the 
attention ^ven"—£dward Smith on Health, 
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chapteb x. 
Special Senses. 



T^ Produelion of SentaU/mt — Variety of Sentationi — Oeneral 8end- 
biHty—Fain and U» Fuitetion—Spaaal Bejuaiion, TotuA, Taste, 
SmeS, Sight, and Eearing^The Hand, the Organ tf Touch — The 
Berue of Touch— Ddkaey of Touch— SeTuatioa of Temperature and 
Weight— The Tonfpic the Organ of Tate— The Nentt of Tiule— 
The Sente of Tatte and tit Bdaiiima with the other Seine*— The 
Jnflumce of Education on the Taete—The Niuai Qimliet, or the 
orgaju of Smell— The O^aetory Nerve— The Uk» of the Sen*e /jf 
St7i*U—The Senae of Sights- Light— The Optic Nerve— The 
Bi/eball and iU Covaringt — The Punctien of the Irit — TA« 
Selerotie, Choroid, and Retina — The Tean and their Fane- 
tion — 71U Ifovement* of the Eyeiall—The Function of Ae- 
eommodation— The Seme of Hearing and Sounds- The Ear, or 
the organ of Searing— The External, Middle, and Internal Ear 

1- Froduotion trf Sensationa. — We have already 
seen that the true centre of seDsation is some organ within 
the skull, probably among the gray masses at the base of 
the brain; but the mind never perceives impressions at 
that point; but, on the contrary, always refers them to the 
external organs of sensation. Hence, it is convenient to 
say, that those outer parts possess the property of sensibil- 
ity. For instance, we say that we hear with the ear, taste 
with the tongue, and feel with the fingers 
not the exact truth is proven by the fact 
the nerve connecting one of these organs w 
severed, it at once loses its capacity for sens 

i. Consciousness, another faculty Of the 
sary to complete a sensation. During slee 
unconscious states, the usual impressiona t 

1, True centre of nenpation } Place of the mlnd'a impi 
coiivenliMitto«3" Whst fttrther la staled ( 
%. Coaaciooaneaa t DnriDK Fleep t id profODnd Inseaalbi 
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the ear, the nose, and the skin, but they fail to excite een< 
Butions, because the nerve-centrea are inactive. In pro- 
found in sensibility, from chloroform or ether, a limb may 
be removed without oecasioning the least feeling. 

3. Variety of Sensations. — All animals have some 
legree of sensibility. It is of course feeble and jiidistinct 
m the lower forms of life, but increases in power and vari- 
(ty as we ascend the scale. In the earth-worm, the nerv- 
ous system is very simple, the sensibility being moderate 
and alike in all parts: hence, if its body be cut into two 
pieces, each piece will have the same degree of feeling as 
before. Ae we approach man, however, the sensations 

— ii:„i J v ,g j^Qj.g acute; the organs are more 

I parts are endowed with special gifts. 
s cannot be segarated from the rest of 
he loss of the functions they are de- 

m of sensation, that of simple contact, 
lowest of tlie animal creation. The 
ose by which we are enabled to know 
ixtemal objects, such as shape, size, 
A variety of means of communicating 
1 ia the necessary possession of a high 
tions are modified by use. They he- 
ld powerful by moderate exercise ; or, 
r undue excitement The former is 
! hearing of the Indian, by the sharp 
ind by the delicate touch of the hlind. 
plified by the impaired hearing of the 
the depraved taste of him who iiseB 
B with his food. Again, impressions 
I may not he eonacionsly felt; as is 
imbling of carriages in a. neighboring 
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street, or the regul&r tickiag of a clock. All BensatioDa 
become less vivid with the advance of age, especially hear- 
ing and vision. 

5. Grenaral Sensibility. — There is a property pos- 
eessed by nearly all parts of the human body which we 
call general sensibility. We have recently seen that the 
brain is wholly insensitive, and may be cut or pinched 
without pain. The same is true of the nails, hair, the 
scart-skin or external covering of the body, and a few other 
Btructures, In these parts no nerves are found. On the 
other hand, the sensibility of the true skin, and of mucous 
membranes, as of the eye and nose, is exquisite, these or- 
gans having a large supply of sensory nerve-fibres. The 
bones aud t«ndons have less of these fibres, and are only 
moderately sensitive. 

8. The sensibility of any part of the body, then, de- 
pends upon the number of nenes present; and, as a rule, 
the nervous supply is proportional to the importance of 
the part, and to its liability to injury. When, therefore, a 
surgical operation is performed, the most painful part of it 
is the incision through the skin; the muscles, cartilage, 
and bone being comparatively without sensation. Hence, 
if we could benumb the surface, certain of the lesser oper- 
ations might be undergone without great inconvenience. 
This is, in faot, very successfully accomplished by means of 
the cold produced by throwing a spray of ether, or of some 
other rapidly evaporating liquid, upon the part to be cut. 

7. Tickling is a modification of general sensibility. At 
Grst, it excites a pleasurable sensation, but this soon passes 
into pain. It is only present in those parts where the 
sense of touch is feeble. But all impressions are not 
received from without ; there are, also, certain internal 
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sensations, as they are called, which depend i]pon the ooa- 
dition of the internal organs, such as appetite, hunger, 
thirst, the sense of satisfactioa after taking food, dizzines; 
when looking down from some lofty position, lassitude, 
drowsiness, fatigue, and other feelings of comfort or dis- 
comfort. General sensibility, whether of the internal or 
external organs of the body, chiefly depends upon the 
sensory fibres of the spinal nerve. The face, however, is 
supplied by the sensory cranial nerves. The sympathetic 
system has a low grade of feeling in health; but disease in 
the parts served by it arouses an intense degree of pain. 

8. The Sensation of Fain. — What then is pain f Is 
it identical with ordinary sensibility ? There seems to be 
some necessary connection between the two feelings, for 
they take place through the same channels, and they are 
alike intense in the same situations. But sensibility 
habitually contributes to our sources of pleasure, the very 
opposite of pain; hence, these feelings cannot be identical. 

9. Pain must, therefore, be a modification of the general 
sensibility, which follows an excessive degree of excitement 
of the nerves ; there being a natural limit to the amount of 
stimulation which tliey will sustain. So long as this limit 
is observed, the part excited may be said to be simply sen- 
sitive; but when it is exceeded, the impression becomes 
painful. This difference between sensibility and pain iB 
well shown by the effects of sunlight upon the eye. The 
indirect illumination of the snn arouses only the former 
feeling, and is indispensable to our comfort and existence; 

ray received into the eye occasions great 

of Fain. — The dread of pain is a vain- 
le body. It puts us on our guard in the 
t; teaches moderation in the use of our 

etweeii pain and^enelbilitTf 
iBbreDce between p^ii and Hnalbillly. 
t How Diay Its vsIdc be appreciated I BiamBle 
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powers; indicates the approach of disease; and caUs at- 
tention to it when present The word disease, in fact, 
according to its original use, had reference simply to the 
pain, or want of ease, which commonly attends disordered 
health. When we observe the serious mishaps which occur 
when sensibility and pain are absent, we cannot fail to 
appreciate its value. For example, a paralytic in taking a 
foot-bath, forgets to test its temperature, and putting his 
limbs into water while it is too hot, is severely scalded 
without knowing it. 

11. A traveller, overcome by cold and fatigue, lies down 
and falls asleep near a large fire, and when he is aroused in 
the morning, it is discovered that one of his feet has been 
insensibly destroyed. A grain of sand, lodging in an insen- 
sitive eye, may cause inflammation and even the loss of 
sight. If intense light were not painful to the eye, many 
a child would innocently gaze upon the glories of the sun 
to the ruin of his sight. 

12. Pain is, indeed, a present evil, but its relations with 
the future prove its mission mercifuL Painful impressions 
cannot be recollected from past experience ; and they can- 
not be called into existence by the fancy. Considered in 
the light of results, pain has a use above that of pleasure ; 
for while the immoderate pursuit of the latter leads to 
harm, the tendency of pain is to restrict the hurtful courses 
of life, and in this manner to protect the body. 

13. The relations of pain to pleasure are thus described 
by the eminent physiologist, Magendie: — " By these sensa- 
tions Nature induces us to concur in the order which she 
has established among organized beings. Though it may 
appear like sophistry to say that pain is the shadow of 
pleasure, yet it is certain that those who have exhausted 
the ordinary sources of pleasure have recourse to the 



1 1 . The case of the traveller ? Grain of eand ? The ^nn and child ? 

12. Mission of pain ? Painftil impressions compared with those of pleasure 1 
13* What does Magendie say of the relation or pain to pleasure f 
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causes of pain, and gratify themselves by their eflfects. Do 
we not see in all large cities, that men who are debauched 
and depraved find agreeable sensations, where others ex- 
perience only intolerable pain ?^' . (Read Note i.) 

14. As to painful sensation among the inferior animals, 
the plan of Nature seems to be, that the higher the intel- 
ligence of the creature, and the more complete its power 
of defence, the more acute is its sensibility. We infer, 
therefore, that animals low in the scale of existence, and 
helpless, are not very liable to suffer pain. 

15. Special Sensation. — The sensations of simple 
contact and pain are felt by nearly all parts of the system, 
whether external or internal, and are the necessary con- 
sequence of the general sensibility ; but, so far as the ob- 
jects which surround us are concerned, these impressions 
are vague and passive in character, and inform the mind 
of none of the properties or powers of these objects. Be- 
sides these feelings, therefore, man is endowed with certain 
special sensations, which are positive and distinct in char- 
acter^ and which he can call into exercise at will, and em- 
ploy in the pursuit of knowledge. For reasons relating to 
the original constitution of the body, these sensations are 
to be regarded as modifications of the general sensibility 
already alluded to, constructed with special reference to 
the different forces of Nature, of which we have any 
knowledge, such as heat, motion, gravity, sunlight, and 

the like. (Read Note 6, end of Chapter,) 

16. These distinct and active faculties are termed the. 
special senses, and are five in number, viz.. Touch, Taste, 
Smell, Sight, and Hearing. For the exercise of these 
senses, special organs are furnished, such as the hand, the 
tongue, the nose, the eye, and the ear. The manner in 
which the nerves of special sense terminate, varies in the 

14# The law of Nature as regards painful sensations among animals ? 
15. The sensation of contact and pain? Special sensations of man? Uovr 
refr^rded? 

6. What are the special senses ? Special organs for them ? 
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case of each organ, so that each is adapted to one set of 
sensations alone, and is incapable of perceiving any other. 
Thus the nerve of hearing is excited by the undulations of 
sound, and not by those of light, while the reverse is true 
of the nerve of sight; and the nerve of smell can appreciate 
neither of them, being capable only of taking cognizance 

of the odorous properties of bodies. (Note 7, end of Chapter,) 

17. By some writers six senses are accorded to man ; the 
additional one being either the sense of temperature, for as 
we shall presently see this is not the same as touch ; or 
according to others, the muscular sense by which we are 
enabled to estimate the weights of bodies. The latter also 
differs in some respects from the sense of touch. 

18. Organs of Touch. — The sense of touch is pos- 
sessed by nearly all portions of the general surface of the 
body, but it finds its highest development in the hands. 
The human hand is properly regarded as the model organ 
of touch. The minute structure of the skin fits it admi- 
rably for this form of sensation : the cuticle, or scarf-skin, 
is fine and flexible, while the cutis, or true skin, contains 
multitudes of nerve-filaments, arranged in rows otpapillWy 
or cone-like projections, about one-hundredth of an inch in 
length. It is estimated that there are 20,000 of these papillsB 
in a square inch of the palmar surface of the hand. Now, 
although the nerves of the cutis are the instruments by 
which impressions are received and transmitted to the 
brain, yet the cuticle is essential to the sensation of touch. 
This is shown by the fact that whenever the true skin is 
laid bare, as by a bum or blister, the only feeling that it 
experiences from contact is one of pain, not that of 
touch. 

19. The office of the cuticle is thus made evident : it is 
to shield the nerve filaments from direct contact with ex- 



1 7, What is said in relation to one more than the five senees ? 

18* The sense of toach, how prevalent ? What is said of the hand ? 

19. Office of the cuticle f Tips 01 the lingers i The fingers with thomh t 
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At the tips of the fingers, where toDch is 
the skin rests npon a oushion of elastic 
receives firmness and permanence of shape 
e nail placed apoa the lesB sensitive side. 
iTorable conditions, the form of the arm is 
lotions are so easy and varied, that we are 
le test of touch in a great number of direc- 
ender, tapering fingers, with their pliant 
' with the strong opposable thumb, enable 
)ld itself upou and grasp a great variety of 
t great as are the delicacy and grace of the 
wanting in the elements of power. 
f and adaptation to the wants of man haTe 
i- an attractive theme for philosophers. 
owever, always agree in their conclusions. 
:nion that man has acquired his intelligence 
lis place as " lord of creation," because he 

Buffon, in effect, declares that with fingers 
'ous and twice as long, we would become 
wiser; but Galen long ago took a more 
, when he taught that "man is the wisest 
because he possesses the hand ; but because 
and understands its use, the hand has beea 
"or his mind, not his hand has taught him 
ther has well said, that "no one can study 
iiman hand and fail to be convinced of the 
! Deity." 

lae of Touch. — Touch is the simplest of 
is that which the child first calls into ex- 
l the early problems of existence ; and it is 
n the most constant use thronghont life. 
: by the touch into the most intimate rela- 
mal objects, and by it we learn th" greater 

the most important, of the properties of 
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these objcctB; such as size, figure, solidity, motion, and 
smoothness or roughness of siirfaoe. 

22. The sense of touch aseiste the other senses, especially 
that of sight, giving foundation and reality to their per- 
ceptions. Without it, the impressions received by the eye 
would be as vague and unreal as the figures that float 
through our dreams. A boy who had been blind from 
birth, at the age of twelve years received sight by means 
of a surgical operation : at first, he was unable to distinguish 
between a globe and a circular card, of the same color, be- 
fore he had touched them. After that, he at once recog- 
nized the difference in their form. He knew the peculiari- 
ties of a dog and a cat by feeling, but not by sight, until 
one day, happening to take up the cat, he recognized the 
connection of the two sorts of impressions, those of touch 
and sight ; "and then, putting the cat down, be said : " So, 
puss, I shall know you next time," 

23. Touch is considered the least liable to error of all 
the senses ; yet, if that part of the skin by which the sense 
is exercised ia removed from its customary position, a false 




impression may be created in the mind. Th 
Instrated by an experiment, which dates from 
Aristotle. If we cross the middle finger behi 
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finger, and then roll a marble, or some small object, upon 
the tips of the fingers (see Fig. 45), the impression will be 
that two marbles are felt If the fingers, thus transposed, 
be applied to the end of the tongue, two tongues will be 
felt. When the nose is accidentally destroyed, the surgeon 
sometimes performs an operation for the purpose of form- 
ing a new one, by transplanting a partially removed piece 
of the skin of the forehead upon the injured part : then, if 
the new nose be touched or pinched, the feeling is referred 
to the forehead. This fact illustrates one important truth, 
that the nerves will re-unite after they have been cut, an8 
feeling will be restored : if it were otherwise, a succession 
of slight cuts upon the fingers would seriously impair their 
tactile sensibility. 

24. The Delicacy of Touch. — Although the hand 
is the proper organ of this sense, yet it is exercised by 
various parts of the body, their degree of sensibility being 
proportional to the number of papillaB they contain. The 
varying degrees of tactile delicacy of the different parts of 
the surface have been measured, in an ingenious manner, 
by means of a pair of compasses, tipped with small pieces 
of cork. The two points of the compasses are touched at 
the same moment to the skin, the eyes being closed, and it 
is found that, in sensitive parts, the distance between the 
points may be quite slight, and yet each be plainly felt; 
while, in less sensitive parts, the points of the compasses 
are felt as a single point, although they are separated one 
or two inches. 

25. At the tips of the fingers, the distance between the 
points being one-twentieth of an inch, a double impression 
is felt. The distance must be twice as great, for the palm; 
four times as great, for the lips ; and, on the forehead, it 
must be twenty times greater. At the middle of the back, 
where the touch is least acute, the points must be sepa- 

44, The delicacy of toach ? Experiments with a pair of coraj>at*t»eB T 
25. Further experiments and resuUi^ ? 
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rated more than two incheB before they can be ^parately 
felt Therefore, the seDse of touch ia the fingers is said to 
be fifty times more delicate than upon the posterior sur- 
tace of the body. 

26. Exquisite delicacy of touch is attainei^ by practice. 
This is shown in many of the lighter and more graceful 
employments of daily life. Without it, the skill of the 
painter, sculptor, and musician would be rude indeed. By 
training, also, the physician acquires the inctus ervditus, 
or discriminating touch ; but among the blind, delicacy of 
touch is most remarkable, and it here finds its highest 
value; for its possession, in a measure, compensates the 
loss of sight by enabliug them to read, by means of raised 
letters, to work with certain tools, and even to play upon 
musical instruments. A person bom without sight, and 
without hearing or voice, may, by the education of the 
touch, be reBcued from apparent imbecility, and be taught 
not only to read and write, but even to perform household 
and other useful labors. 

27. Sensations of Temperature and Weight. — 
Each of these sensations has been described by the physi- 
ologists as a special sense, and they are rival candidates, so 
to speak, for the position and title of the sixth sense. In the 
sensation of temperature, or the thermal sense, touch bears 
a part, hut the two feelings appear to he distinct. In proof 
of this, we observe, firstly, that they are not alike intense 
in the same situations; as, for example, the skin of the face 
and elbow, where the sense of touch is ft 

tive to impressions of heat and cold. S( 
to recognize temperature may be lost 
the sensibility of touch remains nnaf 
skin comes in contact with a very hot i 
sation felt is that of pain, not of touch. 
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terj cold snbstance causes pain, not the feeling of cold. 
So that a red-hot iron, and solid carbonic acid (the tern- . 
peratnre of which is 108° below zero), feel alike ; and each, 
if pressed slightly, will produce a blister. {ReadNoU B.) 

28. The muscular sense, by some considered distiact 
from touch, gives rise to the sensations of weight, and 
other forms of external resistance. That this feeling 
exists, is shown by the following simple experiment If 
the hand be placed flat upon a table, and a somewhat 
heavy weight he put into it, touch alone is exercised 
and a feeling of pressure results; but if the hand be 
raised, a certain amount of muscular efibrt must be put 
forth, and thus the sensation of weight is recognized. 
Through the muscular sense, precision of effort is rendered 
possible ; for by it we learn to adjust the force exerted to 
the weight of the object to be lifted, moved, or carried. 
Without it, all our movements would necessarily become 
ill-regulated and spasmodic. In cases of disease, where the 
sensibility of the lower limbs is lost, while power of motioD 
remains, the patient is able to stand erect so long as he 
can see his limbs; but just as soon as his eyes are closed, 
he begins to waver, and will fall unless supported. 

29. The Oi^an of Taste. — The tongue is the special 
organ of the sense of taste ; but the back part of the mouth 
also possesses this faculty. The tongue is a muscular 
organ, the muscles composing it being so numerous and 
interwoven as to give it the freedom and variety of motion 
which it possesses. It can curve itself upward or down- 
ward; it can extend or contract itself; and, with its point, 

J cavity of the mouth, in all directions, in 
scattered particles of food. 
per surface of the tongue is peculiar, being 
e presence of innumerable papilla, some of 

icnlar fence • Stale nhat Ix ulcl tn illgetiste the xnblect 
innrui>tel Thelongne! Ilx powerK of motlini • 
lllee of tbe tootle f Ux«e of Ibe pajillbe t 
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which are of microBCopic size, resembling those thai 
abound in the fingers, and in other parts of the body 
that have the sense of touch. Others are much lai'ger, 
and give to the tongue its roughness of feeling and ap- 
pearance. Through the medium of these papillie, the 
tongue receiTes impressions of touch aud temperature, as 
well as taste : indeed, its extremity is fuDy as delicate, in 
respect to tactile seosatious, as the tips of the fiugers them- 
selves. It can recognize the two points of the compasses 
when separated not more than one-twenty-fourth of an 
inch; the back of it is much less sensitive to touch, while 
at the same time it is more highly sensitive to impressions 
of taste. 

31. Each lateral half of the tongue resembles the other 
in structure, and each receives the same number of nerves 
— three. One of these regulates motion, the other two are 
nerves of special sense. One of the latter supplies the 
front half of the tongue, and is called the gustatory nerve. 
This is a branch of the great cranial nerve, called the 
"fifth pair," which ramifies in all parts of tlie face. The 
hack of the tongue is endowed with the power of taste 
through a nerve known as the ghgso-pharyngeal, because 
it is distributed both to the tongue and throat. This dif- 
ference in the nervous supply of the tongue becomes signif- 
icant, when we learn, as we shall presently, that each part 
of it perceives a different class of flavors. 

32. The Sense of Taste. — Taste is the special sense 
by means of which we discover the savors, or flavoring 
properties of the substances, which come in contact with 
the tongue. Mere contact with the surface of the tongue, 
however, is not sufficient, but contact with the extremities 
of the nerves of taste within the papillre is required. In 
order that the substance to be tasted may penetrate the 

31. HetflinblHiice fn Ihe parts of the tongoeF Poven and nuctlane at Vaf 
iX. Tutet Wliataretliereqal0it«stotuu? 
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cells covering the nerves, it must either be liquid in form, 
or readily soluble in the watery secretion of the mouth, 
the saliva. The tongue must be moist also. If the sub- 
stance be insoluble, as glass or sand, or the tongue dry, the 
sense of taste is not awakened. In sickness, when the 
tongue is heavily coated, the taste is very defective, or, as 
is frequently expressed, ** nothing tastes aright" 

33. All portions of the tongue are not alike endowpd 
with the sense of taste, that function being limited to the 
posterior third, and to the margin and tip of this organ. 
The soft palate, also, possesses the sense of taste ; hence, 
an article that has an agreeable flavor may very properly 
be spoken of as palatable, as is often done. All parts of 
the tongue do not perceive equally well the same flavors. 
Thus, the front extremity and margin, which is the por- 
tion supplied by the "fifth pair" of nerves, perceives more 
acutely sweet and sour tastes ; but the base of the tongue, 
supplied by the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, is especially sen- 
sitive to salt and bitter substances. The nerve of the front 
part of the tongue, as before stated, is in active sympathy 
with those of the face, while the relations of the other 
nerve are chiefly with the throat and stomach ; so that 
when an intensely sour taste is perceived, the countenance 
is involuntarily distorted, and is said to wear an acid ex- 
pression. On the other hand, a very bitter taste afi^ects 
certain internal organs, and occasions a sensation of nau- 
sea, or sickness of the stomach. {Read Note 2.) 

34. Relations of Taste with othex* Senses. — 
Taste is not a simple sense. Certain other sensations, as 
those of touch, temperature, smell, and pain, are blended 
and confused with it; and certain so-called tastes are really 
sensations of another kind. Thus an astringent taste, like 
that of alum, is more properly an astringent feeling, and 

33. Portions of the tongiie endowed with taste? Where else does the sense 
lodge ? What is stated in respect to sweet and bitter flavors ? Reflex eS'ect^ iaeii< 
tioned ? 

34t Wlwt ie stated of tbe relatione of taete witti other i9ead«§ f 
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results from an impression made upon the nerves of touchy 
that ramify in the tongue. In like manner^ the qualities 
known as smooth, oily, watery, and mealy tastes, are depend- 
ent upon these same nerves of touch. A bumiug or pungent 
taste is a sensation of pain, having its seat in the tongue and 
throat. A cooling taste, like that of mint, pertains to that 
modification of touch called the sense of temperature. 

35. Taste is largely dependent upon the sense of smell. 
A considerable number of substances, like vanilla, coffee, 
and garlic, which appear to possess a strong and distinct 
flavor, have in reality a powerful odor, but only a feeble 
taste. When the sense of smell is interfered with by hold- 
ing the nose, it becomes difficult to distinguish between sub- 
stances of this class. The same effect is frequently observed 
when smell is blunted during an ordinary cold in the head. 
Sight also contributes to taste. With the eyes closed, food 
appears comparatively insipid; and a person smoking 
tobacco in the dark is unable to determine by the tasto 
whether his cigar is lighted or not. Accordingly, it is not 
a bad plan to close the nose and shut the eyes when about 
to swallow so^e disagreeable medicine. 

36. Influence of Education on the Taste. — The 
chief use of the sense of taste appears to be to act as a 
guide in the selection of proper food. Hence its organs are 
properly placed at the entrance of the digestive canal. As 
a general rule, those articles which gratify the taste are 
wholesome ; while the opposite is true of those which im- 
press it disagreeably. This statement is more exact in 
reference to the early years of life than to later years, 
when, by reason of mischievous habits, the sense of taste 
has become dulled or perverted. The desires of a child 
are simple ; he is fully satisfied with plain and wholesome 
articles of diet, apd must usually "learn to like" those 
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which have a strongly marked flavor. Accordingly, it is 
far easier at this age to encourage the preference for plain 
food, and thus establish healthful habits, than later in life 
to uproot habits of indulgence in stimulating substances, 
after their ill effects begin to manifest themselves. 

87. The tastes of men present the most singular diversi- 
ties, partly the result of necessity and partly of habit or 
education. The Esquimaux like the rank smell of whale 
oil, which is a kind of food admirably suited to the require- 
ments of their icy climate ; and travellers who go from our 
climate to theirs are not slow to develop a liking for the 
same articles that the natives themselves enjoy. The sense 
of taste is rendered very acute by education, as is shown in 
an especial manner by those who become professional 
" tasters" of tea and wine. 

38. The Sense of Smell— the Nasal Cavities. 
— The sense of smell is located in the delicate mucous 
membrane which lines the interior of the nose. That 
prominent feature of the face, the nose, which is merely 
the front boundary of the true nasal organ, is composed 
partly of bone and partly of cartilage. The upper part of 

, it is united with the skull by means of a few small bones ; 
to which circumstance is due its permanence of shape. 
The lower portion, or tip of the nose, contains several thin 
pieces of cartilage, which render it flexible and better able 
to resist the effects of blows and pressure. Behind the 
nose we find quite a spacious chamber, separated from 
the mouth by the hard palate, forming the "roof of the 
mouth," and by the soft palate (see Fig. 46) ; and divided 
into two cavities by a central partition running from be- 
fore backward. 

39. These nasal cavities, constituting the true beginning 
of the air-passages, extend from the nose backward to the 

37. Diversity in tastes of men ? How shown ? The education of the sense ol 
taste? 
38* Location of the sense of smell ? The nose ? '' Roof of the month V* 
39* Cavities of the nose ? Obstruction of the passage of air throng^ tbem^ 
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upper opening of the throat, and rise as high as the jnnc- 
tlon of the nose with the forehead. The inner wall of 
each cavity is straight and nmooth ; but IVom the onter 
wall there jut into each cavity three smalt scroll-like 
bones. The structure of these bones is vt^ry light, and 
hence they have been called the " spongy" bones of the nose. 
In this manner, while the extent of surface is greatly in- 
creased by the formation of these winding passages, the 
cavities are rendered extremely narrow ; so much bo, in fact, 
that a moderate swelling of the mucous membrane which 
lineB them, as from a cold, is sufficient to obstruct the pass- 
age of air through them. 

10. The Nerve of SmelL — The internal surface of 
the nasal passages is covered by a delicate and sensitive 
mucous membrane. Its surface is quite extensive, follow- 
ing as it does, all the inequalities produced by the cnrved 
spongy bones of the nose. The upper portion of it alone 
18 the seat of smell, since that part alone receives branches 
&om the "first pair" 
of cranial nerves, or 
the olfactory nerve, 
which is the special 
nerve of smell (see 
Fig. 43). In Fig. 46 
is shown the distri- 
bution of this nerve, 
in the form of an 
intricate network 
upon the two upper 

spongy bones. The F».'M.-8«moNor™»R.aoTHA.ALCA™r. 

nerve itself (1) does not issue from the skull, but rests 
upon a thin bone which separates it from the cvitv of the 
nose ; and the branches which proceed from it ] 
this bone by means of numerous small openinj 

40. The ipecial neirc ur Binell ) lU locstinu t 
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graving represents the outer surface of the right nasal 
carity; the three wave-like inequalities, upon which the 
nervous network is spread out, are due to the spongy bones. 
The left cavity is supplied in the same manner. 

41. The nerves which ramify over the lower part of the 
membrane, and which endow it with sensibility to touch 
and pain, are branches of the " fifth pair" of nerves. An 
irritation applied to the parts where this nerve is distrib- 
uted occasions sneezing, that is, a spasmodic contraction 
of the diaphragm ; the object of which is the expulsion of 
the irritating cause. The manner in which the olfactory 
□erve-fibres terminate is peculiar. Unlike the extremities 
of other nerves, which are covered in by a greater or less 
thickness of tissue, these come directly to the surface of 
the mucous membrane, and thus come into .very close con- 
tact with the odorous particles that are carried along by the 
respired air. The surface is at all times kept in a moist 
condition by an abundant flow of nasal mucus ; otherwise 
it would become dry, hard, and insensitive from the con- 
tinual passage of air to and fro in breathing. Birds, 
which respire more actively than men, have a special 
g]and,for secreting a Inbrieating fluid, located in the air- 
passages of the head. 

42. The Uses of the Sense of Smell,— Smelt is 
the special sense which enables us to appreciate odors. 
Touch, as we have seen, is largely concerned with solid 
bodies; and taste, with fluids, or with solids in solution. 
Smell, on the other hand, is designed to afford us informa- 
tion in reference to substances in a volatile or gaseous 
form. Invisible and subtile particles emanate from odor- 
ous bodies, and are brought by the respired air in contact 
_-.i_ .!_. i.™:__i filaments of the olfactory nerve, upon 

or disagreeable impression is produced. 

nhpair"ornerv?B< Na»a1 mncniiT BinJa! 
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The fineness of the particles that constitute odors is often so 
extreme, that they elude all attempts to measure or weigh 
them. A piece of musk, for instance, may be kept for sev- 
eral years, constantly emitting perfume, without any ap- 
preciable loss of weight. In other cases, a loss of substance 
is perceptible, such as the essential oils, which enter into 
the composition of the ordinary perfumes. 

43. Smell, like taste, aids us in the choice of proper 
food, leading us to reject such articles as have a rank or 
putrid odor, and which are, as a rule, unfit to be eaten. 
The highest usefulness of this sense, however, consists in 
the protection it aflfords to the organs of respiration. Sta- 
tioned at the gateways of the air-passages, it examines the 
current of air as it enters, and warns us of the presence of 
noxious gaseSj and of other and generally invisible ene- 
mies to health. Not all dangerous vapors are oflfensive, 
but almost all offensive vapors are unfit to be breathed. A 
number of small stiflf hairs grow from the margin of 
the nostrils to prevent the entrance of dust and other at- 
mospheric impurities, which would be alike injurious to the 
olfactory mucous membrane and to the lungs. The benev- 
olent design of the Maker of our bodies may be observed in 
all parts of their mechanism ; but, probably, in none is it 
more clearly displayed than in connection with the sense 

of SmelL (Read Note Z*) 

44. The sense of smell is developed in a remarkable de- 
gree in certain of the inferior animals, and is especially 
acute in reference to the peculiar emanations that appear 
to characterize the different animals. The lion and other 
carnivorous beasts scent their prey from a great distance ; 
and the fox-hound is able to track the fox through thickets 
and over open country for many miles ; while the timid, 
helpless herbivora, such as the deer and sheep, find in the 
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44. Sent^e of smell in the inferior animals? How, and in what case?. Ulna* 
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sense of smell a means of protection against their natural 
enemies, of whose approach they are in this manner warned. 
By training this sense in the dog, and making it subservi- 
ent to his use, man is able to hunt with success certain shy 
and very fleet animals, which otherwise he could but sel- 
dom approach. Among men, individuals differ greatly in 
respect to the development of this sense; and especially 
in certain savage tribes it is found to be extremely deli- 
cate. Humboldt states that the natives of Peru can, by 
this sense, distinguish in the dark between persons of dif- 
feren t races. {Read Note 4.) 

45. The Sense of Sight. — Sight, or Vision, is the 
special sense by means of which we appreciate the color, 
form, size, distance, and other physical properties of the 
objects of external nature. Primarily, this sense furnishes 
us with information concerning the different shades of 
color and the different degrees of brightness: these are 
the simple sensations of sight, such as the yellowness and 
glitter of a gold coin. In addition to these, there are com- 
posite visual sensations, produced by the joint action of 
the other senses and by the use of the memory and judg- 
ment; such as, in the case of the coin, its roundness, 
solidity, size, its distance and direction from us. So that 
many of our sensations, commonly considered as due to 
sight, are in reality the results of intellectual processes 
which take place instantaneously and unconsciously. 

46. This faculty not only has value in the practical 
every-day affairs of life, but it contributes so largely to the 
culture of the intellect and to our higher forms of pleasure, 
that some writers are disposed to rate it as the first and 
most valuable of the senses. Others, however, maintain 
that the sense of hearing does not yield in importance to 
that of sight; and they cite in support of their position 

45. What is Bight? What information docs it furnish ? Compo:'ite visual pen- 
nations ? 

46. Comparipon between sight and hearing? Relative capacity of deaf and 
Vind? 
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the fact that the blind are commonly cheerful and gsy, 
while the deaf are inclined to be morose and melancholy. 
In respect to the relative capacity for receiving education 
in the deaf and blind, it is fonnd that the former learn 
more quickly, but their attainments are not profound; 
while the blind acquire more stowly, but are able to study 
more thoroughly. 

47. Iiight.— The Optio Nerve. — Unlike the senses 
previously considered — touch, taste, and smell — sight does 
not bring us into immediate contact with the bodies thai 
are examined; but, by it, we perceive the existence and 
qualities of objects that are at a greater or loss distance 
from ns. In the ease of the stars, the distance is inealcU" 
lable, while the book we road is removed but a few inches 
Light is the agent which gives to this sense its wide range. 
The nature of this mysterious force is not known, and it is 
not here to be discussed ; since its study belongs more 
properly to the province of natural philosophy. 

48. It is sufficient, in this connection, to state that the 
theory of light now generally accepted, and which best 
explains the facts of optics, is that known as the uudula- 
tory theory. This theory supposes that there exists an 
intangible, elastic medium, which fills all space, and pene- 
trates all transparent substances, and which is thrown into 
exceedingly rapid undulations or waves, by the sun and 
every other luminous body; the undulations being propa- 
gated with extreme rapidity, and moving not less than 
186,000 miles ia a second. 

4t. These waves are thought to produce in the eye the 
sensation of hght, in the same manner as the sonorous 
vibrations of the air produce in the ear the sensation of 
sound. That part of the eye which is sensitive to these 
waves is the expansion of the optic nerve. It is sensitive 

4T. Slgbt, nnlike C 
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to no other impression than that of light, and it is the onlj 
nerve which is acted upon by this agent The optic nerve, 
also called the "second pair" of cranial nerves, is the means 
of communication between the eye and the brain. 

50. The two nerves constituting the pair, arise from 
ganglia lying at the base of the cerebrum, one of them on 
each side; from which points they advance to the eyes, 
being united together in the middle of their course in the 
form of the letter X (Fig. 43—2). By this union the two 
eyes are enabled to act harmoniously. Mad in €ome respects 
to «efnr^ m a double organ. And by reason of this same in- 
timate nervous communication, when serious disease affects 
one eye, the fellow-eye is extremely liable to become the 
seat of 8y7)ipathetic inflammation; and this, if neglected, 
almost certainly results in hopeless blindness. 

51. The Organ of Sight.— The Eye. — The proximity 
of the eye to the brain, and the important part it per- 
forms in giving expression to the emotions, have given it 
the name of "the window of the soul.'^ The exceeding 
beauty of its external parts, and the high value of its func- 
tion, have long made this organ the subject of enthusiastic 
study. It is chiefly within the last twenty years, however, 
that this study has been successful and fruitful of practical 
results. Several ingenious instruments have been invented 
for the examination of the eye in health and disease, and 
new operations have been devised for the relief of blindness 
and of impaired vision. As a result, it is now a well- 
marked fact that, in civilized lands, the number of those 
who sufier from loss of sight is proportionally much less 
than in countries where scien3e is less known and culti- 
vated. 

52. The most obvious fact in respect to the apparatus of 
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eight is that there ai'e two eyea, which may either uct to- 
gether as one, and be fixed upon one object, or one eye may 
be used independently of the other. In ooueequence of 
this arrangement the lose of one eye does not necessitate 
blindness, and, in fact, it not infrequently happens that the 
sight of one eye may be long impaired or lost before the 
fact is discovered. We next notice that it is placed at the 
most elevated part of the lM>dy, in front, and near the brain. 
It also commands a wide range of view, baiag itself moved 
with great rapidity, and being further aided by the free 
motion of the head and neck. The organ of vision consists 
essentially of two parts : the optical instrument itiielf — the 
eyeball — and its enveloping parts, or the case in which the 
instrument is kept free from harm. The latt£r, which are 
external, and which we shall first consider, are chiefly the 
Orbits, the Eyelids, and the apparatus for the Tears, 

$3. The OrbitB. — The eyeball, which is a delicate 
organ, is well defended against external injury within the 
orbits or bony sockets of the head. These are deep conical 
hollows, bounded in part by the bones of the skull, and in 
part by those of the nose and cheek. The orbit juts out 
beyond the most exposed portion of the eyeball, as may be 
seen by laying a book over the eye, when it will be found 
that no part of the eyeball, unless it be very prominent, 
■will be touched by the book ; so that the only direction in 
which an injury is liable to be received is immediately in 
front of the eye. The overhanging brow is itself covered 
by a layer of thick skin, studded with short, stout hairs, 
which are so bent aa to prevent the perspiration from run- 
ning into the eye and obscuring vision, 
in the bottom of the orbit, the nerve of e 
ward from the brain. The orbit also coht; 
ale amount of a fatty tissue, upon which, at 
cushion, the eye rests. • 
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$4. The Elyelids. — The eyelids are two movable car- 
tains, or folds, which, wheu shut, cover the front part oF 
the orbit, and hide the 
eye from view. The up- 
per lid is the larger, has a 
cui-ved margin, and moves 
freely, while the lower lid 
is comparatively short 
and straight, and has but 
a slight degree of motion 
(Fig. 47). Skin covers 
the exterior of the lids, 
while a fine mucotie 
membrane lines their in- 
ner surface, and is iike- 
nnding ,1 L» ih« iriJ; and .lie >fiiri™i« ""se Spread out over the 
^^pa™, >r« .h« vi«ihie portion oF ih« eDtiTe front of the eye- 
ball. This membrane, 
which is called the Conjunctiva, is highly sensitive, and 
thus plays an important part in protecting the eye against 
the lodgment of sand, ashes, chaff, and other foreign parti- 
cles that are blown about in the air. This sensitive mem- 
brane will not endure the presence of these particles. II 
any find access, it canses a constant winking, a flow 
tears, and other signs of irritation, until it is removed. 

5i, The long, silky eyelashes, which garnish the edges 
of the lids, act like a sieve to prevent the entry of dust and 
the like; and together with the lids, they regulate the 
amount of light which is permitted to enter the eye, so that 
it is shielded from a sudden flood or glare of light. The little 
points seen in the figure just within the line of the lashes, 
especially on the lower lid, represent the mouths of numer- 
ous little sebaceous glands (Fig. 48, d,d), such as are always 

SI. WliBt are the ejelidFf The npper lid ! The loner nnc? The mntoiif 
55. The erelafhee! The little polnle wilhin the I'-ne of the lishei>' OrwliK 
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found in the ueighborhood of hairs. These glands snpply 
a thick, oily material which greases the edges of the lids 
and prevents their adhering together, and likewise preyents 
the overflow of the tears upon tlie cheek. 

£€■ The Lachrymal Fluid, or the Tears.— Just 
within the outer part of the bony arch cf the brow, where 
the bone may be felt to be sharper than in other positions, 
is lodged a little organ called the lachrymal gland, the sit- 
uation of which is indicated in Fig. 4T, 1. This is the 
gland whence flows the watery seprction, commonly called 
the tears, which is designed to perform an exceedingly im- 
portant dnty in lubricating the lids, and in keeping the 
exposed surface of the eyeball moist and transparent. For, 
without this or some similar liquid, the front of the eye 
would speedily become dry and lustreless, like that of a 
fish which has been removed from thewftter: the simple 
exposure of the eye to the air would then suffice to destroy 
vision. 

57. This secretion of the tears takes place at all timea, 
dnring the night as well as the day; but it is seldom 
noticed, except when under the influence of some strong 
mental emotion, whether of sorrow or happiness, it is 
poured forth in excess, so as to overflow the lids. Strong 
light or a rapid breeze will, among many other causes, ex- 
cite the flow of the tears. That portion of this secretion 
which is not used in moistening the eye is carried off 
into the nose by a canal situated near the inner angle of 
the eye, called the nasal duct. This duct is shown in Fig. 
47, 2, and is connected with each lid by delicate tubes, 
which are indicated by dotted lines in the figure ; the as- 
terisk marks the little opening in the lower lid, by which 
the tears enter the nasal duct. By gent" 
inner part of that lid downward, and looki 
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this small "lachrymal point" may be seen in your own 
eye. In old people, these points become everted, and do 
not conduct the tears to the nasal cavity, so that they are 
inconvenienced by an overflow of tears upon the face. 

58. Thus we ohserve that the gland which forma the 
tears is placed tt the outer part of the eye, while their 
means of exit is at the inner angle of the eye; which fact 
renders it necessary that this watery flnid shall pass over 
the surface of the eyeball before it can escape. This ar- 
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rangement cannot be accidental, but evinces design, for it 
thus secures the perfect lubrication of the surface of the 
eye, and cleanses it from the smaller particles of dusi 

58. The waiory flulil p:i?# lug over tbe eyeball* Design of the arrani-i^nteiiO 
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wtich may enter it, in spite of the vigilance of the lids 
and lashes. The act of winking, which is generally un- 
consciously performed, and which takes place six or more 
times in a minute, assists this passage of the tears across 
the eye, and is especially frequent when the secretion is 
most abundant. 

59. The Eyeball. — The remarkable optical instni- 
ment called the eyeball, or the globe of the eye, upon 
which sight depends, is, as the name indicates, spherical in 
shape. It is not a perfect sphere, since the front part pro- 
jects somewhat beyond the rest, and at the posterior part 
the optic nerve (Fig. 48, n) is united to it, resembling the 
junction of the stem with a fruit. In its long diameter, 
that is, the horizontal or from side to side, it measures a 
little more than an inch ; in other directions it is rather 
less than an inch. In structure, the ball of the eye is firm, 
and its tense round contour may in part be felt by pressing 
the fingers over the closed lids. 

•0. The eyeball is composed chiefly of three internal, 
transparent media, called Immoi's; and three investing 
coats, or tunics. The former are the aqueous humor, Pig. 
48, A, the crystalline lens l, and the vitreous humor v. 
Of these the lens alone is solid. The three coats of the 
eyeball are called the sclerotic s, the choroid CH, and the 
retina R. This arrangement exists in respect to five-sixths 
of the globe of the eye, but in the anterior one-sixth, these 
coats are replaced by the cornea c, which is thin and trans- 
parent, so that the rays of light pass freely through it, as 
through a clear window-pane. 

61. In shape, the cornea is circular and prominent, 
resembling a miniature watch-glass, about ^^ of an inch 
thick. In structure, it resembles horn (as the name signi- 
fies), or the nail of the finger, and is destitute of blood- 
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vesBels. The Sclerotic (from scleros, hard) ia composE4 of 
dense, white fibrous tissue, and gives to the eyeball it» 
fimmesfi of figure and its white color; in front, it consti- 
tutee the part commonly called " the white of the eye," 
It is one of the strongest tissues in the body; it possesses 
very few vessels, and is not very sensitive. It affords pro- 
tection to the extremely delicate interior parts of the eye; 
Uid the little muscles which effect its movemont^ are in- 
lerted into the sclerotic a short distance behind the cornea 
(see Fig. 48, Y, z). It is perforated posteriorly to admit the 
optic nerve. 

62. The Choroid is the second or middle coat of the eye- 
t)all, and lies closely attached to the inner surface of the 
Bclerotic. Unlike the latter tnnic, its structure is Bofl and 
tender, it is dark in color, and possesses a great abundance 
of blood-vessels. Its dark color is due to a layer of dark 
brown or chocolate-colored cells spread out over its inner 
surface. This dark layer serves to absorb the rays of light 
after they have traversed the transparent structures in 
front of it; if the rays were reflected from side to side 
within the eye, instead of being thus absorbed, confused 
viaion would result from the multitude of images which 
would be impressed upon the optic ner\'e, 

43. This mechanism has been unconsciously imitated by 
the opticians, who, when they make a microscope or tele- 
scope, take care that the interior of its tube shall be coated 
with a thick layer of black paint or lamp-black ; for with- 
out it, a clear delineation of the object to be viewed is im- 
possible. The albinos, in whom these dark cells of- the 
choroid are wanting, have imperfect vision, especially in 
" ' ■■ ' in strong lights. The dark cells are also 

i rabbits, and other animals that have red 
eir vision appears to be impeifect in the 
;ht light. 

middle cn»t ol Ihe eyetall • Ve dark color f 

Jlie^Is mlcroEcopcBT The albinciBf Whir- '•'■blU f 
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(4. The Iris. — Continaons with the choroid, in the ^out- 
part of the globe of the eye, is a thin, circnltir cnrtain, 
which occasions the brown, blue, or gray color of the eye 
in different individuals. On acconnt of the Tarietiee of its 
color, this membrane has receivpd the nanjp Iris, which is 
the Greek word for "rainbow" (see. Fig. 48, i), A front 
view of it is shown in Fig. 47. The iris is pierced in its 
centre by a round opening, called the pupil (p), which is 
constantly varying in size. In olden times it was spokeD 
of as the " apple of the eye." The hinder surface of the 
iris, except in albinos, has a layer of dark coloring matter 
resembling that of the choroid. The iria is a muscular 
organ, and contains two distinct sets of fibres; one of which 
is circular, while the other radiates outward from the pupil. 
The action of these sets of fibres regulates the size of the 
pupil ; for when the circular set acts, the pupil contracts, 
and when the otiier set acts, the opening expands. Their 
action is involuntary, and dej>end8 on the reflex system of 
nerves, which causes the contraction of the pupil when a 
strong light falls upon the eye, and its espansion when 
the illumination is feeble. 

65. The iris, accordingly, serves a very useful purpose 
in regulating the admission of light to the eye. It, how- 
ever, does not act instantaneously; and bence, when we 
pass quickly from a dark room into the bright sunlight, 
the vision is at first confused by the glare of light, but as 
soon as the pupil contracts, the ability to see becomes per- 
fect. On the other hand, when we enter a dark apart- 
ment, such as a cellar, for a short time we can see nothing 
clearly ; but as soon as the pupil expands and admits more 
light, we are enabled to distinguish the surrounding ob- 
jects. Animals of the cat species, and others which prowl 
around after nightfall, are enabled to see in the dark by 

«4. Wbat IB the Iris • Its conttrnctlon • How ii the tixe of the papU rega- 
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haying the iris very dilatable. The size of the pupil affects 
the lustre of the eye. When it is large, as it usually is dur- 
ing youth, the eye appears clear and brilliant; while in old 
age the pupil is smaJl and the eye is dulL The brilliancy 
of the eye is in part, at least, dependent upon the reflec- 
tion of light from the front surface of the crystalline lens. 
M. Certain poisonous vegetables have the propertj of 
causing the pupil to dilate, and have been used in small 
doses to increase the beauty of the eye. One of these 
drugs has been so largely used by the ladies for this pur- 
pose, that it has received the name belladonna^ from the 
Italian words meaning " beautiful lady.*' This hazardous 
practice has resulted more than once in the death of the 
person desiring thus to increase her personal attraction. 
The common English name for belladonna is "deadly 
nightshade.'' (In the diagram on page 214 the shape and 
relations of the iris are more accurately shown, than in the 
figure referred to above.) 

67. The Retina constitutes the third and inner coat of 
the globe of the eye. This, the important part of the eye 
that is sensitive to light, is a kind of nervous membrane, 
formed by the expansion of the ultimate filaments of the 
optic nerve. Its iexture is soft, smooth, and very thin; 
it is translucent and of an opaline, or grapsh-white 
color. It is sensitive to light alone ; and if any form of 
mechanical irritation be applied to it, the sensations of 
touch and pain are not experienced, but flashes of fire, 
sparks, and other luminous appearances are perceived. ^ 
Thus an electric shock given to the eye-ball occasions a 
flash of light ; and a sudden fall, or a blow upon the eye, 

is often apparently accompanied by the vision of "stars.'' 

68. These phenomena are due to what is termed the 



66. Means used to Increase the beauty of the eye? The injurious conse. 
quences ? 

6T« What part does the retina constitute ? How formed? Its texture? Color? 
Sensitiveness ? 

68* Specific energy of the optic nerve ? Trial in Germany ? 
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" specific eoergy" of the optic nerve, which nerve, in com- 
mon with the other nerves of special sense, obeys a general 
law of nature, which reqnirea that, whenever one of these 
nerves is stimnlated, it shall respond with the sensation 
pecaliar to itself. These flashes of retinal light have no 
power to illuminate external objects, although the opposite 
of this statement has been maintained. On the occasion 
of a remarkable trial in Germany, it was claimed by a per- 
son who had been severely assaulted on a very dark night, 
that the flashes of light caused by repeated blows upon the 
head enabled him to see with sufficient distinctness to 
recognize his assailant. But the evidence of scientific 
men entirely refuted this claim, by pronouncing that the 
eye, under the circnmstances named, was incapacitated for 
vision. Too intense light occasions a feeling of pain, but 
it is of a peculiar kind, and is termed "dazzling." 

C9. All parts of the retina are not equally sensitive, and 
singulariy enough, the point of entry of the nerve of sight, 
in the back part of the eyeball, is entirely insensible to light, 
and is called the "blind spot." The existence of this point 
may be proven by a simple experiment Hold the accom- 



panying figure, on page 207, directly in front of and paral- 
lel with the eyes. Close the left eye, and fix the sight 
steadily on the left-hand circle ; then, by gradually varying 
the distance of the figure from the eye, at a certain dis- 
tance (about six inches), the right-hand circle will disappear. 
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bat nearer or further than that, it will be plainly seen. 
The other eye may be also tried, with a similar result : if 
the gaze be directed to the right-hand circle, the left one 
will seem to disappear. The experiment may be repeated 
by using two black buttons on the marble top of a bureau, 
or on some other white surface. The blind spot does not 
practically interfere with vision, since the eye is seldom 
fixed immovably on an object, and the insensitive parts of 
the two eyes can never be directed upon the same object at 
the same time. 

70. Impressions made upon the retina are not at once 
lost, but persist a measurable length of time, and then 
gradually fade away. Thus, a bright light or color, gazed 
at intently, cannot be immediately dismissed from sight by 
closing or turning away the eyes. A stick lighted at one 
end, if whirled around rapidly in the dark, presents the 
appearance of an unbroken luminous ring; and the spokes 
of a rapidly revolving carriage-wheel seem to be merged 
into a plane surface. If an object move too rapidly to pro- 
duce this sort of lasting impression, it is invisible, as in the 
case of a cannon-ball passing through the air in front of 
us. 

71. If a card, painted with two primary colors— as red and 
yellow — be made to rotate swiftly, the eye perceives neither 
of them distinctly ; but the card appears painted with their 
secondary color — orange. The average duration of retinal 
images is estimated at one-eighth of a second ; and it is 
because they thus endure, that the act of winking, which 
takes place so frequently, but so quickly, is not noticed and 
does not interrupt the vision. The retina is easily fatigued 
or deprived of its sensibility. After looking steadfastly at 
a bright light, or at a whit^ object on a black ground, a 
dark spot, corresponding in shape to the bright object, 



70. Duration of impresBiona upon the retina ? How illnstrated ? 

71. What fhrther illnrtration ? Winking, whv it is not noticed. Ease wit" 
which the retina is fktigaed or deprived of sensibility ? How shown f 
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presents itself in whatever direction we look. This spot 
passes away as the retina resumes its activity. 

72. If a bright color be gazed at intently, and the eyes 
then be turned to a white surface, a spot will appear ; but 
its color will be the complement of that of the object Fix 
the eye upon a red wafer upon a white ground, and on re- 
moving the wafer a greenish spot of the same shape takes 
its place. This result happens because a certain portion of 
the retina has exhausted its power to perceive the red ray, 
and perceives only its complementary ray, which is green. 
The color thus substituted by the exhausted retina is called 
a physiological or accidental color. In some persons the 
retina is incapable of distinguishing diflferent colors, when 
they are said to be affected with " color-blindness." Thus, 
red and green may appear alike, and then a cherry-tree, 
full of ripe fruit, will seem of the same color in every part 
Eailroad accidents have occurred because the engineer of 
the train, who was color blind, has mistaken the color of a 

sign al. (Read Note 9, end of Chapter,) 

73. The Crystalline Ijens.— Across the front of the 
eye, just behind the iris, is situated the Crystalline lejis, 
enclosed within its own capsule. It is supj>orted in its 
place partly by a delicate circular ligament, and partly by 
the pressure of adjacent structures. It is colorless and per- 
fectly transparent, and has a firm but elastic texture. In 
shape it is doubly convex, and may be rudely compared to 
a small lemon-drop. The front face of the lens is flatter 
than the other, arid is in contact with the iris near its 
pupillary margin, as is represented in the diagram on page 
314. It is only one-fourth of an inch thick. 

74. When this little body becomes opaque, and no longer 
affords free passage to the rays of light, as often happens 

72. How farther shown? How la the result accoanted for? " Color-blind- 
nesp ?" 

73. The location of the crystalline lens? How supported? Its color and 
textnre ? Shape ? Size ? 

74f Cataract? Aqueoas humor? Vitreous homor? 
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with the advance of age, an affection termed " cataract" is 
produced. Between the crystalline lens and the cornea is 
a small space which contains the aqueotis humor (see Fig. 
48, a). This hamor consists of five or six drops of a clear, 
colorless liquid very much like water, as its name implies. 
That part of tlie globe of the eye lying behind the lens is 
occupied by the vUreous humor, bo called from its fancied 
resembl^ce to, melted^ glass (Fig. 48, v), This liumor is a 
transparent/^efiy^fixe^ mass, enclosed within an exceed- 
ingly thin membrane. It lies very closely applied to the 
retina, or nervous membrane of the eye, and constitutes 
fully two-thirds of the bulk of the eyeball. 

7J. The Uses of the OryBtalliue Iiena.— A con- 
vex lens has the property of converging the rays of light 
which pasB through it j aod the point at which it caoses 



7is. SO,— Tbi Rstinai. Tha^ 

them to meet is termed its focue. If a lens of this descrip- 
tion, such as a magnifying or bnming-glaes, be held in 
fh>nt of an open window, in such a position as to allow 
its focus to fall upon a piece of paper, it will he found to 
depict iipon the paper a miniature image of the scene out- 
side of the window. It will be further noticed that the 
image is inverted, or upside down, and that the paper 
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at the place upon which the image is thrown is much 
brighter than any other part 

76. Now all the transparent structures of the eye, but 
especially the crystalline lens, operate upon its posterior 
part, or retina, as the convex lens acts upon the paper ; that 
is, they paint upon the retina a bright inverted miniature 
of the objects that appear in front of the eye (Fig. 50). 
That this actually takes place may be proved by experi- 
ment If the eyeball of a white rabbit, the walls of which 
are transparent, be examined while a lighted caudle is held 
before the cornea, an image of the caudle-flame may be 
seen upon the retina. 

77. The form and structure of the crystalline lens endow 
it with a remarkable degree of refractive power, and en- 
able it to converge all the rays of light that enter it 
through the pupil, to a focus exactly at the surface of the 
retina. When this lens is removed from the eye, as is 
frequently done for the cure of cataract, it is found that 
the rays of light then have their focus three-eigliths of an 
inch behind the retina; that the image is four times larger 
than in the healthy eye, that it is less brilliant, and that 
its outline is very indistinct From this we learn that one 
of the uses of the crystalline lens is to make the retinal 
image bright and sharply-defined, at the same time that it 
reduces its size. Indeed, the small size of the image is a 
great advantage, as it enables the limited surface of the 
retina to receive, at a glance, impressions from a consider- 
able field of vision. 

78. As the image upon the retina is inverted, how does 
the mind perceive the object in its true, erect position ? 
Many explanations have been advanced, but the simplest 
and most satisfactory appears to be found in the fact that 

76. How are fleareti painted apon the retina ? How proved * 

T7« What can oe eaid in respect to the form and structure of the crystalline 

lens? 
78* How i8 the inverted image upon the retina presented in its true position to 

the mind' 
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the retina observes no difierence, so to speak, between tbe 
right and left or the upper and lower positions of objects. 
In fact, the mind ie never oonsciona of the formation of a 
retinal image, and until instructed, has no knowledge that 
it exists. Consequently, our knowledge of the relative 
location of external objects must be obtained from some 
other source than the retina. The probable source of this 
knowledge is the habitual comparison of those objects with 
the position of our own bodies : thus, to see an elevated 
object, we know we must raise the head and ejea; and to 
see one at our right hand, we must turn the head and eyes 
to the right. 

79. Long-sight or Hyperopia, and fflLort-sight 
or Klyopia. — The eye is not in al! cases perfectly 
formed. For example, persons may from birth have the 
cornea too prominent or too flat, or the lens may be too 
thick or too thin. In either of these conditions sight will 



Pin. SI,— Thb ni^pEK-ST Snin;! op Tira Glu 
N, The NBlnral Eye. 
'^'- H, The Long-Bluhled Ej 

be more or less defective from the first, and the defect will 
not tend to disappear as life advances. The most common 
imperfection, however, is in the shape of the globe ; which 
may be short {Fig, ?j, h), as compared with the natural 
eye, N, or "it may be too long, M. 
80. When the globe is short, objects can only be clearly 

19. The imtrorm pcrJVtlon of the eye? Eiamplee! The mo^t common iO- 
•^SO^ hSw is •■ lona-clght" «i(,laincdr " Short-aight r" 
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seen that are at a distance, and the condition of the vision 
is known as "long-sight," or hyperopia. It will be ob- 
served, by reference to Fig. 51, that the focus of the 
rays of light would fall behind the retina of this eye. 
When the globe is too long, objects can only be clearly seen 
that are very near to the eye; and the condition resulting 
from this defect is termed "short-sight," or myopia. The 
focus of the rays of light is, in this case, formed in the 
interior of the eye in front of the retina. 

81. Long-sight, or hyperopia, is common among school- 
children, nearly as much so as short-sight, and must not be 
confounded with the defect known as the " far sight" of 
old people; although in both affections the sight is im- 
proved by the use of convex glasses. Children not infre- 
quently discover that they see much better when they 
chance to put on the spectacles of old persons. For the 
relief of short-sight, concave glasses should be employed; 
as they so scatter the rays of light as to bring the focus to 
the retina, and thus cause the vision of remote objects 
to become at on6e distinct. That form of "squint," in 
which the eyes are turned inward, is generally dei)endent 
upon long-sight, while that rarer form, when they turn 
outward, is due to short-sight. {Read Note 5.) 

82. The Function of Accommodation. — If, after 
looking through an opera-glass at a very distant object, it 
is desired to view another nearer at hand, it will be found 
impossible to obtain a clear vision of the second object un- 
less the adjustment of the instrument is altered ; which is 
effected by means of the screw. If an object, like the end of 
a pencil, be held near the eye, in a line with another object 
at the other side of the room, or out of the wi:ndow, and 
the eye be fixed first apon one and then upon the other, it 
will be found that when the pencil is clearly seen, the fur- 
si. Lon<r-8i&:ht, how common ? With what vaxkiX. it not be con onnded ? Kind 

of elaspes for short'Sight ? Why ? Squint ? 

82. What 18 stated in connection with the opera-glass f Experiment with 
pencil and distftnt object ? 
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ther object is indistiDCt; and vben the latter is saen 
clearly, the pencil appears indistinct ; and that it <° im- 
poBBible to see both clearly at the same time. Accordingly, 
the eye must have the capacity of adjusting itself to dis- 
tances, which is in some manner comparable to the action 
of the screw of the opera-glass. 

8S. This, which has been called the function of accom- 
modation, is one of the most admirable of all the powers 
of the eye, and is exerclaed by the crystalline lens. It 
consists essentially iu a change in the curvature of the 
front surface of the lens, partly through its own elasticity, 
and partly through the action of the ciliary muscle. 



Pig, b.— Thi PuHMim 
Tb« rixbt half lit iht tli^rtini bIiowh the e/e at reet. Tbe left balf ahaws tbe lena 
tccommodaled For near vIbIoq. 

When the eye is at rest, that is, when accommodated for a 
distant object, the lens is flatter and its curvature dimin- 
ished (see Fig. 52) ; but when strongly accommodated fot 
near vision the lens becomes thicker, its curvature in- 
creases, and the image on the retina la made more sharp 
and distinct Since a strong light is not required in view- 
ing near objects, the pupil contracts, as is shown in the 
leit-hand half of the diagram. 
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84. Old-sight, or Presbyopia.— But this marvel- 
lously beautiful mechanism becomes worn with use; or, 
more strictly speaking, the lens, like other structures of the 
body, becomes harder with the approach of old age. The 
material composing the lens becomes less elastic, the power 
to increase its curvature is gradually lost, and as a conse- 
quence, the person is obliged to hold the book further away 
when reading, and to seek a stronger light In a word, the 
function of accommodation begins to fail, and is about the 
first evidence that marks the decline of life. By looking at 
the last preceding diagram, and remembering that the in- 
creased curvature of the lens cannot take place, it will be 
at once understood why old-sight is benefited in near 
vision by the convex lens, such as the spectacles of old 
people contain. It acts as a substitute for the deficiency 
of the crystalline lens. 

85. The Sense of Hearing. — Sound. — Hearing, or 
audition, is the special sense by means of which we are 
made acquainted with sound. What is sound? It is an 
impression made upon the organs of hearing, by the vibra- 
tions of elastic bodies. This impression is commonly prop- 
agated by means of the air, which is thrown into delicate 
undulations, in all directions from the vibrating sub- 
stance. When a stone is thrown into smooth water, a wave 
of circular form is set in motion, from the point where the 
stone struck, which constantly increases in size and dimin- 
ishes in force, as it advances. 

86. Somewhat resembling this, is the undulation, or 
sound-wave, which is imparted by a sonorous vibration to 
the surrounding atmosphere. Its shape, however, is spher- 
ical, rather than circular, since it radiates upward, down- 
ward, and obliquely as well as horizontally, like the wave 



84. Change of eight with the approfich of old age ? Explain the change ? 

85. Hearmg or audition? What is sound? How propagated commonly* 
Stone thrown in water ? 

86. Sound-wave in the atmosphere ? Its phape ? Bate of motion ? Sound, iu 
water, air, and eo|i(l bodies ? 
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in water. The rate of motion of this spherical wave of 
air is about 1050 feet per second, or one mile in five 
seconds. In water, sound travels four times as fast as in 
air, and still more rapidly through solid bodies ; along an 
iron rod, its velocity is equal to two miles per second. 

87. The earth, likewise, is a good concluctor of souna^ 
It is said that the Indian of our western prairies can, by 
listening at the surface of the ground, hear the advance of 
a troop of ca'^alry, while they are still out of sight, and 
can even discriminate between their tread and that of a 
herd of buffaloes. Solid substances also convey sounds 
with greater power than air. If the ear be pressed against 
one end of a long beam, the scratching of a pin at the 
other extremity may be distinctly heard, which will not be 
at all audible when the ear is removed from the beam. 
Although air is not the best medium for conveying sound, 
it is necessary for its production. Sound cannot be pro- 
duced in a vacuum, as is shown by ringing a bell in the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump, for it is then entirely 
inaudible. But let the air be readmitted gradually, then 
the tones become more and more distinct, and when the 
receiver is again full of air, they will be as clear as usual. 

88. All sonorous bodies do not vibrate with the same 
degree of rapidity, and upon this fact depends ^^ pitch of 
the sounds that they respectively produce. The more fre- 
quent the number of vibrations within a given time, the 
higher will be the pitch ; and the fewer their number, the 
lower or graver will it be. Now, the rate of the successive 
vibrations of different notes has been measured, and it has 
thus been found that if they are less than sixteen in a 
second, no sound is audible; while if they exceed 60,000 
per second the sound is very faint, and is painful to the 



87. The earth as a conductor of eoand ? To what has the western Indian been 
taught ? Solid substances as conductors ? As regards sound, in what respect is 
^ir necessary t Sound in a vacuum ? 
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ear. The extreme limit of the capacity of the liuman ear 
may be considered as iacluded between these points; but 
the Bounds whicb we ordinarily hear are embraced be- 
tween 100 and 3,000 vibrations per second. 

8fi The ear, which is the proper organ of hearing, is the 
most complicated of all the Btructnres that are employed 
in the leception of external impressions. The parts of 
which it is composed are numerous, and some of tliem are 
extremely small and delicate. Nearly ail these parts are 
located in an irregularly shaped cavity hollowed out in the 
temporal, or " temple," bone of each side of the head- 
That part of the bone in which the auditory cavity ia 
placed has the densest structure of all bones of the body, 
and has therefore been called tlie "petrous," or rocky part 
of the temporal bone. In studying the ear, it is necessary 
to consider it as divided into three portions, which are 
called, from their relative positions, the external ear, the 
middle ear, and the internal ear. (In the digram, Fig. 53, 
K, the first is not shaded, the second is lightly shaded, and 
the last has a dark background.) 

90. The External Ear.— The external portion of the 
organ of hearing, designated in Fig. 53, A, includes, first, 
that outer part (a), which ia commonly spoken of as " the 
ear," but which in fact is only the portal of that organ; 
and, secondly, the auditory canal [b). The former cousists 
of a flat flexible piece of cartilage, projecting slightly from 
the aide of the head, attached to it by ligaments, and sup- 
plied with a few weak muscles. Its surface is uneven, and 
curiously curved, and from its resemblance to a shell, it 
has been called the concha. It probably serves to collect 
sounds, and to give them au inward direction ; although 
its removal is said not to impair the acutaness of hearing 
more than a few days. 
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91- In those animals whose hearing is more delicate 
than that of man, the corresponding organ is of greater 
importance, it being larger and supplied with muscles of 
greater power, so that it serves as a natural kind of ear- 
trumpet, which is easily movable in the direction of any 
sound that attracts the attention of the animal. Bold, 
predaceous animals generally have the concavity of this 



. 0, Bilemal Bar, d. Middle Ear. 

Membrane tympinl. e. Internal Ear. 

B to B'". Bones of the Middle Ear Onagnllled). 
C, The Lebyrlnthe, or Internal Ear (highlj magnmed). 



organ directed forward, while in timorous animals, like the 
rabbit, it is directed backward. Pishes have no outer ear, 
but sounds are transmitted directly through tlie solid bones 
of the head, to the internal organ of hearing. 
OS. T>iH n.^iAUnry canal (Pig. 53, A, 5), which is con- 
outer opening of the ear, is a blind pas- 
a qnarter in length, its inner extremity 
)y a closely- fit ting, circular membrane. 
val form, is directed forward and inward. 
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and is slightly curved ; so that the inner end is ordinarily 
concealed from view. The pouch of the skin which lines 
this passage is smooth and thin, especially at the lower 
end, where it covers the membrane just mentioned. 

93. As in the case of the nostrils, a number of small, 
stiff hairs garnish the margin of the auditory canal, and 
guard it, to some extent, against the entrance of insects 
and other foreign objects. The skin, too, covering its outer 
half, is furnished with a belt of little glands which secrete 
a yellow, viscid, and bitter substance, called *^ ear-wax,'* 
T^rhich is especially obnoxious to small insects. As the 
outer layer of this wax-like material loses its useful pro- 
perties, it becomes dry, and falls out of the ear in the form 
of minute, thin scales, a fresh supply being furnished from 
the little glands beneath. In its form, the auditory canal 
resembles the tube of an ear-trumpet, and serves to convey 
the waves of sound to the middle portion of the ear. 

94. The Middle Ear, or Tympanum. — The middle 
ear is a small cavity, or chamber, of irregular shape, about 
one-fourth of an inch across from side to side, and half an 
inch long (see Fig. 53, A, d). From the peculiar arrange- 
ment of its various parts it has very properly been called 
the tympanum, or the "drum of the ear.^ The middle 
ear, like the external canal, contains air. 

95. The circular membrane, already mentioned as clos- 
ing the auditory canal, is the partition which separates 
the middle from the external ear, and is called the mem- 
Irana tympani (c), and may be considered as the outer head 
of the drum of the ear. It is sometimes itself spoken of as 
the " drum,'* but this is incorrect ; since a drum is not a 
membrane, but is the hollow space across which the mem- 
brane is stretched. This membranous drum-head is very 
tense and elastic, and so thin as to be almost transparent; 



93. How ip it gnarded and protected ? Ear-wax ? 

94, What is the middle ear ? Why called tympanum? 
95 • What Is the membrana tympani? Describe it. 
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its margin is fastened into a circular groove in the adjacent 
bone. Each wave of sound that impinges against this 
delicate membrane causes it to vibrate, and it, in turn, 
excites movements in the parts beyond. 

96. AVithin the tympanum is arranged a chain, of re- 
markable " little bones," or ossicles. They are chiefly three 
in number, and from their peculiar shapes bear the follow- 
ing names: malleus, or the mallet; incus, or the anvil; 
and stapes, or the stirrup. A fourth, the smallest bone in 
the body, in early life intervenes between the incus and 
stapes, but at a later period it becomes a part of the incus. 
It is called the orbiculqr bone. Small as are these ossicles — 
and they, together, weigh only a few grains — they have 
their little muscles, cartilages, and blood-vessels, as per- 
fectly arranged as the larger bones of the body. One end 
of the chain of ossicles, the mallet, is attached to the mem- 
brane of the tympanum, or outer drum-head, while the 
other end, the stirrup, is firmly joined by its foot-piece to 
a membrane in the opposite side of the cavity. The chain, 
accordingly, hangs suspended across the drum between the 
two membranes ; and when the outer one vibrates under 
the influence of the sound-wave, the chain swings inward 
and transmits the vibration to the entrance of the inner 
ear. 

97. The musical instrument, the drum, is not complete 
if the air within be perfectly confined : we therefore find in 
all instruments of this kind a small opening in the side, 
through which air may pass freely. By this means the 
pressure of the air upon the vellum which forms the head 
of the drum is made equal upon all sides, and the resonance 
of the drum remains unaffected by the varying density of 
the atmosphere. It will, therefore, emit its proper sound, 
whether it be struck in the rarified air of the mountain- 
top, or in the condensed air of a mine. The tympanum, 

96. What are the ossicles ? Their number and names ? Their arrangement ? 

97, The Eustachian tube ? Describe it, and state its use. 
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or dmrn of the ear, in ]ike manner has an opening b; 
means of which it communicates freely with the external 
air. This opening is a narrow canal, about an inch and a 
-half long, called the Eustachian tube, after the name of ita 
discoverer, Eustachius. 

tS. The course of this passage is indicated in Pig. 54, i, 
directed downward and inward: its other extremity opens 
Into thb upper part of the throat The passage itself is 



ordinarily closed, but whenever the act of swallowing or 
gaping takes place, the orifice in the throat is stretched 
open, and the air of the cavity of the tympanum may then 
be renewed. Air may at will be made to enter through 
this tube, by closing the mouth and nose, and then trying 
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to force air through the latter. Wheu this is done, a dis- 
tinct crackle or clicking sound is perceived, due to the 
movement of the membranes, and of the little bones of the 
ear. 

M. The Eustachian tube serves, also, as an escape-pipe 
for the fluids which form wiihln the middle ear; and 
hence, when its lining membrane becomes thickened, in 
consequence of a cold, or sore throat, and the passage is 
thus more or less choked up, the fluids are unable to escape 
as usual, and therefore accumulate within the ear. When 
this takes place, the vibrations of the membrane are inter- 
fered with; the sounds heard appear muffled and indis- 
tinct; and a temporary difficulty of hearing, which is 
known as " throat-deafness,'^ is the result. This result re- 
sembles the effect produced by interrupting the vibrations 
of a sonorous body, such as all are familiar with ; if the 
finger be placed upon a piano-string or bell when it is 
struck, the proper sound is no longer fully and clearly 
emitted. But the primary use of this tube is to afford a 
free communication between the middle ear and the exter- 
nal atmosphere, and thus secure an equal pressure upon 
both sides of the membrane of the drum of the ear, however 
the density of the atmosphere may vary. If, from undue 
tension of the membranes, pain is experienced in the ears, 
when ascending into a rare atmosphere, as in a balloon, or 
descending into a dense one, as in a diving-bell, it may be 
relieved by repeating the act of swallowing, from time to 
time, in order that the inner and outer pressure may thus 
be promptly equalized. 

100. The Internal Ear, or Labyrinth.— The most 
essential part of the organ of hearing is the distribution of 
the auditory nerve. This is found within the cavity of the 
internal ear, which, from its exceedingly tortuous shape. 



99. What other purpoee does the Enstachian tnhe serve ? How is this shown ? 
** Throat-deafne?? ?'' Primary use of the Eustachian tube ? 
lOOt The essential part of the organ of hcarl^ig ? Its location i Formation ? 
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has been termed the labyrinth (see Fig. 53, c). This 
cayity is hollowed out in dense bone, and GonsistB of three 
parts; ih^ vestibule (a), or ante-chamber, which is connected 
with the other two ; the cochlea (b), or enail's shell ; and the 
three semicircular canals (c). The manner in which the 
nerve of hearing is diatrihuted is remarkable, and is pecu- 
liar tj3 this nerve. In the vestibule and the cauals its 
fibres are spread out over the inner surface, not of the bony 
cavity but of a membranous bag, which conforms to and 
partially fills that cavity; and which floats in it, being 
both filled and surrounded with a clear, limpid fluid. 

101. A singular addition to the mechanism of hearing is 
observed within this taembranoua bag of the labyrinth 
This consists of two small oval ear-stonea, and a quantity 
of fine powder of a calcareous nature, which is called "ear- 
sand." When examined under the microscope, these sandy 
particles are seen to lie scattered upon and among the 
delicate filaments of the auditory nerve; and it is probable, 
that as the tremulous sound-wave traverses the fluid of the 
vestibule, the sand rises and falls upon the nerve filaments, 
and thus intensifies the sonorous impreasiou. 

l%i. In the cochlea, or snail's ahell, which contains the 
fluid, but no membrane, the nerve ramifies upon u spiral 
shelf, which, like the cochlea itself, takea two and a half 
turns, growing continuously smaller as it winds upward. 
As many as three thousand nerve fibres of different lengths 
have been counted therein ; which, it has been thought, 
form the grand, yet minutely small key-board, upon which 
strike all the musical tones that are destined to be con- 
veyed to the brain. The vestibule, it is also supposed, takes 
cognizance of noise as distinguished from musical sounds ; 
while the office of the semicircular canals is, in part at 
least, to prevent internal echoes, or reverberations. 



-sitlbnlea t Semiiircalir cuule ! 
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103. The vestibule communicates with the chain of 
bones of the middle ear by means of a small opening, 
called the " oval window," or /(?;i^/ra ovalis. Across this 
window is stretched the membrane, which has already 
been alluded to as being joined to the stirrup-bone of the 
middle ear. Through this window, then, the sound-wave, 
which traverses the external and middle ear, arrives at last 
at the labyrinth. The limpid fluid which the latter con- 
tains, and which bathes the terminal fibres of the nerve jof 
hearing, is thus agitated, the nerve-fibres are excited, and 
a sonorous impression is conducted to the brain, or, as we 
say, a sound is heard. 

104. Protection of the Sense of Hearing. — ^From 
what has been seen of the complicated parts which com- 
pose the organ of hearing, it is evident that while many 
of them possess an exquisite delicacy of structure. Nature 
has well and amply provided for their protection. We 
have observed the concealed situation of the most impor- 
tant parts of the mechanism of the ear, the length of its 
cavity, its partitions, the hardness of its walls, and its 
communication with the atmosphere ; all these provisions 
rendering unnecessary any supervision or care on our part 
in reference to the interior of the ear. But in respect to 
its external parts, which are under our control and within 
the reach of harm, it is otherwise. We may both observe 
the dangers which threaten them, and learn the means 
necessary to protect them. 

105. One source of danger to the hearing consists in 
lowering the temperature of the ear, especially by the 
introduction of cold water into the auditory canal. Every 
one is familiar with the unpleasant sensation of distension 
and the confusion of sounds which accompany the filling 
of the ear with water when bathing : the weight of the 

103. With what does the vestihule communicate? What is the theory bv 
which Bound is conducted to the brain ? 

104. The formation of the or^n of hearing with a view to its protection? 
J 0$» Danger to whiqh the hearing may be subjected ? Advi^ ? 
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water within it really distends the membrane, and the cold 
chills the adjacent sensitive parts. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the frequent introduction of cold water and 
its continued presence in the ear enfeeble the sense of 
hearing. Care should be taken to remove water from the 
ear after bathing, by holding the head on one side, and, 
at the same time, slightly expanding the outer orifice, so 
that the fluid may run out. For a like reason, the hair 
about the ears should not be allowed to remain wet, but 
should be thoroughly dried as soon as possible. 

106. It may be stated as a general rule, to which there 
are but few exceptions, that no cold liquid should ever be 
allowed to enter the ear. When a wash or injection is 
rendered necessary, it should always be warmed before use. 
The introduction of cold air is likewise hurtful, especially 
when it pours through a crevice directly into the ear, as it 
may often do through the broken or partially closed win- 
dow of a car. The avoidance of this evil gives rise to 
another almost as great ; namely, the introduction of cot- 
ton or other soft substances into the ear to prevent it from 
" catching cold." This kind of protection tends to make 
the part unnaturally susceptible to changes of tempera- 
ture, and its security seems to demand the continued pres- 
ence of the " warm" covering. As a consequence of its 
presence, sounds are not naturally conveyed, and the sen- 
sitiveness of the nerve of hearing is gradually impaired. 

107. The chief source of injury, however, to the ear is 
from the introduction of solid substances into the auditory 
canal, with the design of removing insects or other foreign 
objects that have found their way into the ear ; or with 
the design of scraping out the ear-wax. For displacing a 
foreign object, it is usually sufficient to syringe the ear 
gently with warm water, the head being so held that the 



1 06. The general rule as to the nse of water for the par ? 

107. Chief source of injury to the ear? Directions for removing foreign otx- 
Jects from the ear ? Of a live insect t 
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fluid easily escapes. If a live insect has gained entrance 
to the ear, it may first be suflfocated by pouring a little oil 
upon it, and afterward removed by syringing the ear as 
just mentioned. 

108. The removal of ear-wax is generally unnecessary ; 
for, as we have before seen, Nature provides that the excess 
of it shall become dry, and then spontaneously fall out in 
the form of fine scales. The danger from the introduction 
of solid implements into the outer ear is chiefly found in 
the fact that the membrane which lies at the bottom of it 
is very fragile, and that any injury of it is liable to be per- 
manent, and to permanently impair the hearing of the 

injured ear. (Read Note lo, end of Chapter) 



QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 
CUve wtfvU fiaUmenU <u you can on the following ml^ects: 



1. Production of eensation .... 1T7, 178 

2. Variety of senpations 178, 179 

8. General pensibility 179, 180 

4. The sensation of pain 180 

6. The nses of pain 180, 181, 182 

6. Special sensation 182, 183 

7. Organs of touch 183, 184 

8. The sense of touch 184, 185, 186 

9. The delicacy of touch 186, 1S7 

10. Sensations of temperature and 

weight 187, 188 

11. The organ of taste 188, 189 

12. The sense of taste 189, 190 
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14. Influence of education, etc.. 191, 19i 

15. The sense of smell 192, 193 

16. The nerve of smell 193, 194 

17. Uses of the sense of smell. .194, 195 

18. The sense of sight 196, 197 



19. Light, and the optic nerve. .197, 196 

20. The organ of sight 198, 199 

21. The orbit* 199 

22. The eyelids 200, 201 

23. The lachrymal fluid ... .201, S02, 203 

24. The eyeball 203, 204 

25. The iris 205, 206 

26. The retina 206, 207, 206, 209 

27. The crystalline lens 209, 210 

28. Uses of the lens 210, 211, 212 

29. Long and short sight 2l2, 213 

30. Function of accommodatioa.213, 214 

31. Old sight, or presbyopia 215 

32. Hearing and sound 215,216, 217 

.33. The external ear 217, 218, 213 

34. The middle ear 219—222 

35. The internal ear 222. 223, 224 

36. Protection of the sense of h<ar- 

ing 224,226, 226 
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1. Pain !■ " N>tni-e>a Harbinsar of MiBCUef" (p. ISl, ^ W).—" It 
iiiiiit,tbenrore, bioidentUiatpalD li, ander caruin clrcamsunce*. reallr benu- 
Hclil. It <B altflii ■ gnat boon lo hma renfltlvs ilomach ; For tbose wbo rallti 
P»Id after food are [en apt tiabltnally to err in diet, and thaa Ui twcome dysprplLc 
or^Qtj, tbuD tboeowbosfi(ir^DBreCL:lvDeverytbla)f uncomplaEntiigl]'. Palu In tha 
BtomHCb ia freqaenil; due (to well-to-do prople) Ui the fact tlial Ibcy won't work 
and will ml ; not that the nlomacti Iti-ell 1i weak (aa they tbink), but thai, the 
BDpplj of food bein;; greater tbaa tbe dsmaud, lbs «jetem tKComeF ovirntucked. 
In dyapep^ta Ibe canee ia verj often tir awaj, and tbe atomacb Is nu tnur« tbe 
canM or the maladj than the bij; UM It of tbe Kont ; but ir ibc atomach ^'ave no 
eigneof perliirbatlaD, tbe evil would beallowed lunger loeiiai unnoticed. We 
thould Blwaya glTC eartT atteotloa lo pain, and dtacover Ita caa»ea before Ibcf 
become too cocoplei to be onraTelled, and before tbe derange nient wblch lt>pt>'a- 
Bsce iudicaui Mcomes permanent. ''Tbe following Inddeut well llluftntei' Tbg 

drngelat'i tram tbe markel-placa oppoeiie, laboring under a terrible accident. 
Tbe man. on trying to hook np a heavy piece of meat aixive hit bead, rllpped, 
and tbe sbarp book peaetnted his arm %o that he hinievlf wa» Huvpeudi^d. On 

acute agotiy. Tbe arm could not be moved wlthoatcanoing eiccBdve pain; and 
m cutting off tbe fieeve he frequently cried out ; yet when the arm was eipoied, U 

The sensation here was perfectly real, but orif[tnali'd tn a change Ih llie brain and 
nerves, instead of In the external eeaBes."-A(K«ton/Min. 

3. Flavora and tbe Senae of Taate (p. !*>, 1 33).—" The canse and 
intimate nature of tsstex are un better undeislnod tbaii Ibone of odure. Plavora 
elDde analysis and defy classification, evenUkat which divides tbem iulooffreeaUa 
aad diioffrtta/ile, fat tbe taste of Indlvldoals and of nations slagDlarly dirRra in 
this respect. Tbe Laplander and the Esqainiani drink great qoBDIItlea of trsln-oll, 

ed to the exigencies of a Pulv climale; the Abystinlans eat raw net<h, and dud 
lie Bavor excellent, while the InbaUtabt of the Weat partakes or It wilb the great- 
est repugnance, and ODiy aa a medicine. Oysten, which are m) genera' lyevlcfmed 
in our country, are to some persons disagreeable and nauseous ; anri Inimce, ihe 
delight ol tbe gourmand, are rejected by the unlnlUated on account of Ibeir flavor 
and their perfume. It la the same with almost all alimentary subsianccs : ibcy 
are eagerly Bought after by aome, and desiil-ed or abhorred by oihers. Let us 
remember tbe proverb * dt gugiiiui noa difpalandam' and not dispute In regard 
to taatei>! each la suited to its own country, and gooilly number? acclimniizs 
tbemaelves, to the great advantage of peoples among whom at first Ihey seem 

some aliment ; this neither excludes choice, oorblunis the delicacy of Ibe sense; 
and while we resist Its sedaclions, we should give timely heed lo liBlnBtlncts and 
its conueelB. for Uiey are often Invaluable,"— 7%e mmdtrg (^ ike Human Body. 

3> The Protective Function of tbe Senee of Smell (p. 1%, 1 13|. 
—"Smell seems to be regarded »f an endowment bestowed simply for pleasure, 
serving to promote no Important or vital end. That Its main nee is to sigiial dan- 
ger 10 iniemal parts la not dnly appreciated. Tbe detection of an oife naive odor 
Is IboughC to be tbe only bad thing about It, and which, to tbnae habititaled to it, 
la of no subsequent imporiance. Men even pride themselves on becoming accus- 
tomed lo oH^alve odors, and <iulte enjoy the sight of one whose nerve of smell ia 
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Dot benumbed like their own. Instead of seeldufi to blunt the sensibilities of 
this nerve, it sboald be a study to improve it, a» the most dt^icate and available 
tcstof air impurity ; far superior, uudur ordinary circumstances, to the tests ot 
science. In this way, all ordinary atmospheric impurities may be quickly detected; 
and it is truly remarkable how, by a little attention, this sense can be bo improved 
as to detect instantly even slight impurities to which it had before been insensible, 
lu many houses, by the total ueglect of this sense, there is an ever-present/omt/y 
cxlor, produced by some special kind of household impurity, and of which the in- 
mates do not seem to be aware. To those accustomed to pure air. boose odors 
are always perceptible aud disagreeable. This ought to be accepted as sufficient 
evidence of their unbealthful tendencies ; not perhaps of an instant or violent 
sort, yet enough tK> to give rise to many sensations of slight discomfort, and pro- 
ducing, when long continued, a state of the body very favorable to the- beginning 
and growth of virulent diseases.'^~i{fa<:A:V Ten Laws qf Utaith. 

4. The BflTects ofCeruun Odors (p. 196, t 44).— «' I have not seen it any- 
where laid down as a general rule, but I believe it might be affirmed, that we are 
intended to be impressed only sparingly and transiently by odor. There is a pro- 
vision for this in the fact that all odors are vapors or gases, or otherwise volatile 
eabs ances; so that they touch but the in!«ide of the uobtril, and then pass away. 

*' In conformity with this fleeting character of odorous bodies, it is a law in 
reference to ourselves, to which as far as I know, there is no exception, that there 
is not any substance having a powerftil smell of which it is safe to take much in- 
ternally. The most £ftmiliar poisonous vegetables, encb as the poppy, hemlock, 
henbane, monk^s-hood, and the plants containing prus^ic acid, have all a strong 
and peculiar smell. Nitric, muriatic, acetic and other corrosive acids, have 
characteristic potent odors, and all are poisons. Even bodies with agreeable 
odors, like oil of roses, or cinnamon, or lavender, are wholesome only in yery 
small quantities, and, when the odor is repulsive, only in the smallest quantities. 
So far as health is concerned, the nostril should be but sparingly gratified with 
pleasing odors, or distressed by ungrateful ones. No greater mistake can be 
made in sick rooms than dealing largely in aromatic vinegar, ean de cologne, lav- 
ender water, and other perfumes. This hiding of one odor by another, is like 
trying to put away the taste of bitter aloes by that of Epsom salts. Physical 
comfort is best secured by rarely permitting an infraction of the rule, that the 
condition of health is no odor at all."— Mfoon on the Five Gateways of Knowledge. 

5. On the Production ot Sbort-Siglit (p. 313, 1 81).— ''The obser- 
vations of Cohn in the schools and University of Breslau, of Kroger in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main , of Erismanij. in Si. Petersburgh, of Von Hoffmann in WiesbadeD, 
and others abroad, prove most conclusively that one of the bad effects of school 
and college life is to produce diseases of the eyes. They have shown that near- 
sightedness increases rapidly in frequency as you go up in the scale of schools 
from the primaries of the rural districts to the universities. The gravity of this 
finding may be appreciated when we remember that near-sightedness is a disease, 
and that it very frequently descends from one generation to another, marked by 
such organic changes in the eyes as tend to the production of the worst forms of 
the malady and to blindness. In 1867, Cohn, of Breslau, published the results of 
the examination of the eyes of 10,060 scholars. His examinations covered the 
entire range of school-life. He found that 1,750 of the 10,060 children had defec- 
tive vision, about seventeen per cent. He also examined, without selection, 410 
of the 964 students of the Breslau University, and foimd ttiat not one-third had 
normal eyes."— i>r. C. B. Agnew, 
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6. Tbe Mntiuil Relations of tlie Special Senses (p. zSa, ^ 15).—** A 
blind man attempting to express liis notion of scarlet, said it resembled the sound 
of a trumpet. We are constantly reminded of the impressions of one sense by 
the operations of another. To my ear the bass note in music is what a dull black 
is to the eye. The reverberations of deep thunder seem like boulders with worn 
angles, with profiles blunt and irregular, as if drawn by the jerking pencil of tbe 
lightning ; and one who never had the pleasure of seeing stars from a blow on the 
head, may get a tolerably correct idea of that kind of galaxy by snuffing at a bottle 
of volatile salts. 

** Language is fiill of effort to report the impressions of one sense by the S3rm- 
bols of another. We say that an apple is sweet, that a rose is sweet, a £ace is 
sweet, a strain of music is sweet, and love is sweet, not to mention the saccharine 
reaction of the ^ uses of adversity/ Here taste, smell, sight, hearing, and a social 
sentiment, use the same word for that pleasurable sensation experienced by the 
mind through each distinctive oigan. We assist the organ of one sense by that of 
another. We open the lips and part the teeth a liltle when we are eager to hear ; 
we listen and turn the eyes* attention inward, when we would detect a delicate 
taste, or remember a faded impression. 

^^ But this mutual accommodation of the senses is not so marvelous as it may 
seem, when we remember that the whole five, six, or seven, as you please, are 
but one power of nervous perception, specialized into a variety of functions, 
differentiated, as the learned say, that we may have more perfect work by a 
division of labor. The same necessity which developed nerve-contact into sight 
on the one hand, and hearing on the other, might idso express through one of 
these the sensations proper to the other, when the other was wanting. Seal up 
the eyes of a bat, say the naturalists, and let it loose in a room crossed with wires 
in every direction, and he will fly clear of them all, as if he had other means of 
perception as sensitive as the optic nerve. 

*^ Laura Bridgman, with neither sight, hearing, nor smell, could detect the 
presence of a stranger in the room, without contact Her mind then must have 
as distinct an image of every person as we have, yet not one of what we call our 
senses could go to the making up of that image. It could not be form as we know 
it, nor a voice, nor an odor, but it was itself other than all, exciting emotions of 
love or hate, gratitude or repugnance, and the thought it excited must have had 
shape, though it is not easy to imagine how"—Tkg Schoolmaster, 

7. Variation In Stmctnre in the Nerves of Special Sense (p. 183, 
T 16.)—" Wliile in the more intellectual senses— Sight, Hearing and Touch— the 
nerves have their protecting and isolating sheaths corresponding with the dis- 
tinctness and separateness of the parts of the impression, in Smell, the nerves are 
a plexus of unsheathed fibres, corresponding with the fusion of the odorous 
impression into one whole, without distinction of parts."— /iVr^^r/ Spencer. 

8. Q^nalities Determined b)r the Sense of Touch (p. 188, ^ 27.)—" The 
eye, by the aid of certain signs, is often able to tell whether a body is hot— when, 
for instance, it is glowing or steaming— but a perception of warmth is not possessed 
by the eye. This is had by the skin alone, and it is of great importance to our 
preservation that this property is spread over the entire surface ; for it surrounds 
the body like a protecting wall against its worst enemy— cold, which if not 
thus guarded against at all points, would speedily destroy life. We are warned, 
however, of the approach of the enemy by a common sensation of the skin, and 
an inward chill, which is only caused by a coolness of the skin. The skin, in like 
manner, protects the body against the approach of a hurtful degree of heat. Thus, 
you see, the skin has certain qualities of sensation. Just as in the eye, in looking 
at a wafer perceives that it is both red and circular, distinguishing both the color 
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and form of bodies, so the sensitive skin by contact with an object distinguishes 
the qualities of form, firmness, hardness, liquidity, pressure and temperature. 
* • • Weber has discovered the interesting fact that warm bodies feel lighter 
than cold ones : if a cold coin be placed upon the forehead of some person, whose 
eyes are shut, and then upon the same spot two warm coins, the weight would 
seem to him the same, whilst he could distinguish correctly in the case of cold 
weights. * * * If we place the elbow in hot water we experience heat only 
in the part immersed, not in the whole arm, although the nerve just under the 
skin runs throughout the arm and hand. What we feel is a dull sense of pain in the 
whole arm if the water is too hot So, too, if the elbow is placed in ice-water the 
pain is just the same in the arm ; proving that the nerve-trunk can feel neither 
warmth nor cold."— Bernst ft m*s Five Senses of Man, 

9. Color-bllndneaa (p. 209, 1 72.)—" Daltonism, or color-blindness, receives 
its name from the eminent English chemist, who described this infirmity as it 
existed in his own case. It arises from an unnatural condition of the organs of 
vision which prevents the discrimination of certain colors. Some persons -will 
mistake red for g^een ; so.that ripe cherries on a tree appear the same as the leaves ; 
others recognize only black and white. Persons thus affected are sometimes in- 
capable of discriminating musical tones." The healthy eye ordinarily &ils to dis- 
criminate between certain colors, blue and green especially, when viewed by 
artificial light But even this may in a measure be overcome by training ; so that 
an expert dealer in silks obtains a knowledge of the shades of blue, green and vio- 
let which is proof against the confusing influence o( gas-light and tinted curtains. 
The eyes of persons who have much to do with colors are more liable to become 
overstrained than those dealing chiefly with rays of white light— /7i«/V Physiology 
{in part). 

10. Ho-w tbe Organs of Hearing May Be Injured (p. sad, ^ xo8). — 
" There are several things very comnK>nly done which are extremely ii^udous to 
the ear, and ought to be carefully avoided. And first, children's ears ought never 
to be boxed. We have seen that the passage of the ear is closed by a thin mem- 
brane, esi>ecially adapted to be influenced by every impulse of the air. If any- 
one designed to break the membrane, he could scarcely devise a more effective 
means than to bring the hand suddenly down upon the outer ear, thus driving the 
air violently before it, with no possibility for its escape but by the membrane 
giving way. And far too often permanent deafness has thus been produced. 
Three things should be remembered here :— i. That slight degrees of deafiiess, 
often lasting only for a time, are very common among children, especially during^ 
or after colds. 2. That a slight deafiiess, which does not prevent a person from 
hearing when he is expecting to be spoken to, will make him very dull to what he 
is not expecting ; and 3. That there is a kind of deafiiess in which a person can 
hear pretty well while listening, but is really very hard olhearing when not listen- 
ing. All sorts of substances are sometimes put into the ear by children, who do 
it to themselves or to each other in ignorant play. If every parent and teacher 
warned his children against doing this, it would not be a useless precaution. 
When the accident happens, the chief danger is that of undue haste and violence. 
Such bodies should be removed by syringing with warm water alone, and no 
attempt should be made to lay hold of them or move them in any other way. 
Now, no cold fluid should ever enter the ear ; cold water is more or less irritating, 
and if used for syringing rapidly produces extreme giddiness. Washing the ear 
out with soap and water is bad. The use of any thing hard or stiff to clean out 
the wax is Improper. If there is any desire to do so, it shows that the ear is un- 
healthy, and it wants soothing, not picking. Now and then an insect gets into 
the ear and causes g^eat pain : the way to get rid of it is to pour oil into the ear. 
This suffocates the vasttcV^— Physiology for Practical Use. 
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chapter xi. 
The Voice. 

Voice and Speech — T?ie Larynx, or the Organ of the Voice — The Vocdi 
Cotda—Tlie Laryngoscope — The Production of the Voice^TIie U>te 
of the Tongue—The different Varieties of Voiee-^The Change of 
Voice — Its Compass — Purity of Tone — Ventriloquy, 

1. Voice and Speech. — In common with the majority 
of the nobler animals, man possesses the power of uttering 
sounds, which are employed as a means of communication 
and expression. In man, these sounds constitute the 
voice ; in the animals, they are designated as the cry. The 
song of the bird is a modification of its cry, which is ren- 
dered possible from the fact that its respiratory function is 
remarkably active. The sounds of the animals are gener- 
ally, but not always, produced by means of their breathing 
organs. Among the insects, they are sometimes produced 
by the extremely rapid vibrations of the wings in the act 
of flight, as in the case of the musquito ; or they are pro- 
duced by the rubbing together of hard portions of the 
external covering of the body, as in the cricket. Almost 
all kinds of marine animals are voiceless. The tambour- 
fish and a few others have, however, the power of making 
a sort of noise in the water. 

2. But man alone possesses the faculty of speech, or the 
power to use articulate sounds in the expression of ideas, 
and in the communication of mind with mind. Speech is 
thus an evidence of the superior endowment of man, and 
involves the culture of the intellect. An idiot, while he 



1 , The attering of sounds by animals ? How prodaced ? 

2. The evidence of man's superior endowment? What is stated of the idiot? 
Parrot ? Raven ? 
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may have complete vocal organs and full power of uttering 
sounds or cries, is entirely incapable of speech ; and, as a rule, 
the excellence of the language of any people will be found 
to be proportional to their development of brain. Man, 
however, is not the only being that has the power to form 
articulate sounds, for the parrot and the raven may also 
be taught to speak by rote ; but man alone attaches mean- 
ing to the words and phrases he employs. 

3. Speech is intimately related to the sense of hearing. 
A child bom deaf is, of necessity, dumb also; not because 
the organs of speech are imperfect, for he can utter cries 
and may be taught to speak, and even to converse in a 
rude and harsh kind of language; but because he can 
form no accurate notion of sound. And a person, whose 
hearing is not delicate, or as it is commonly expressed, 
who "has no ear for music,*' cannot sing correctly. A per- 
son who has impaired hearing commonly talks in an un- 
naturally loud and monotonous voice. These examples 
show the necessary relation of intelligence and the sense 
of hearing with that form of articulate voice, which is 
termed speech. 

4. The Organ of the Voice. — The essential organ 
of the voice is the Larynx. This has been previously 
alluded to in its relation to the function of respiration ; 
and, in the chapter on that subject, are figured the front 
view of that organ (Fig. 35), and its connection with the 
trachea, tongue, and other neighboring parts (Fig. 38). It 
is situated at the upper part of the neck, at the top of the 
trachea, or tube by which air passes into and out of the 
lungs. The framework of the larynx is composed of four 
cartilages, which render it at once very strong and suffi- 
ciently flexible to enable it to move according to the re- 
quirements of the voice. 

3. Speech and hearing? A deaf child? Person having "no ear for music f 
Impaired hearint? ? What do the examples show ? - 

4. Organ of the voice ? Where situated ? Of what is its fhunework composed ? 
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5. The aameB of the cartilageB are (1) the thyroid, 
which is a broad thin plate, bent in the middle and placed 
in the central line of the front part of the neck, where it 
is known as the pomufn Adami, or 

Adam's apple (Fig. 55, b), and 
where it may be felt moving up 
and down with each act of swal- 
lowing; (3) the cricoid, which is ^ 
shaped like a seal ring, with the 
broad part placed poateriorly (Fig. i 
55, e). At the top of the cricoid 
cartilage are situated the two small 
arytenoid cartilages, the right one 
of which is shown in Fig, 55, c. 
These latter little organs are mncb 
more movable than the other two, 
and are very important in the pro- 
duction of the voice. They have 
a true ball and socket joint, and 
several small muscles which con- 
tract and relax with as perfect regu- 
larity and accuracy as any of the 
larger muscles of the body. Pm ^ 

6. The interior of the larynx is ssmoH op_th»^labtni abd 
lined with a very sensitive mucous g' ThlTE'rold'csniia 
membrane, which is much more ^ veniiick o^^he'^" m 
■ilosely adherent to the parts be- P; gl^'ift vf>^'r&. 
nt,.ith than is usually the case with "' ''''" '•'™*^''*»- 
membranes of this description. The epiglottis (a), con- 
sisting of a single leaf-shaped piece of cartilage, is attached 
to the front part of the larynx. It i 

and fits accurately over the entrom 
below it. Its office is to guard thesi 
the lungs against the intrusion of I 
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articles, when the act of swallowing takes place. It also 
assists in modifying the voice. 

7. The Vocal Cords. — ^Within the larynx, and stretched 
across it from the thyroid cartilage in front to the aryte- 
noid cartilages behind, are placed the two sets of folds, 
called the vocal cords. The upper of these, one on each 
side, are the false cords, which are comparatively fixed and 
inflexible. These are not at all essential to the formation 
of vocal sounds, for they have been injured, in those lower 
animals whose larynx resembles that of man, without ma- 
terially affecting their characteristic cries. Below these, 
one on each side, are the true vocal cords (Fig. 55, f), 
which pursue a similar direction to the false cords, namely, 
from before backward. But they are composed of a highly 
elastic, though strong tissue, and are covered with a thin, 
tightly-fitting layer of mucous membrane. Their edges 
are smooth and sharply defined, and when they meet, as 
they do in the formation of sounds, they exactly match 
each other. 

8. Between the true and false vocal cords is a depression 
on each side, which is termed the ventricle of the larynx 
(Fig. 55, d). The integrity of these true cords, and their 
free vibration, are essential to the formation of the tones 
and the modulation of the natural voice. This is shown 
by the fact that, if one or both of these cords are injured 
or become diseased, voice and speech are compromised ; 
or when the mucous membrane covering them becomes 
thickened, in consequence of a cold, the vocal sounds are 
rendered husky and indistinct. When an opening is made 
in the throat below the cords, as not infrequently happens 
in consequence of an attempt to commit suicide, voice is 
impossible except when the opening is closed by external 
pressure. 



7. Where are the vocal cord? ? The false cords ? The tme cords ? 

8. Where is the ventricle of the larynx ? The essentials to the formation of the 
tones and modulation of the yoice 1 
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9. The interval or space between the true cords of the 
voice is constantly varying, not only when tlieir vocal 
function is in exercise, but also during the act of respira- 
tion. Every time the lungs are inflated, the space 
increases to make wide the entrance for the air; and dimin- 
ishes slightly during expiration. So that these little cords 
move gently to and fro in rhythm with the expansion and 
contraction of the chest in breathing. These movements 
and others may be seen to take place, if a small mirror 
attached to a long handle be placed back into the upper 
part of the throat; the handle near the mirror must ba 



A Ymr or -rm Vocal Cobob bt Uejhb or thi Labtmoosoofi. 

bent at an angle of 45°, so that we may look "around the 
corner," so to speak, behind the tongue. The position 
which the mirror must assume will be understood by 
reference to Fig. 36. A view of what may be seen under 
favorable circumstances, during tranquil inspiration is 
represented in Fig. 56. The vocal cords are there shown aa 
narrow, white bands, on each side of the central opening, 
and since the image ia inverted, the epiglottis appears up- 
permost. The rings partly seen through the opening be- 
long to the trachea. This little mirror is the essential part 

een Ihe trne cords of the voice! BiP»riiiient 
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of an instrument, which is called the laryngoscope, and, 
simple as it may seem, it is accounted one of the most val- 
uable of the recently invented appliances of the medical 
art. 

10. The Production of the Voice. — During ordi- 
nary tranquil breathing no sound is produced in the lar- 
ynx, true vocal tones being formed only during forcible 
expiration, when, uy an effort of the will, the cords are 
brought close together, and are stretched so as to be very 
tense. The space between them is then reduced to a 
narrow slit, at times not more than y^ of an inch in 
width ; and the column of expired air being forced through 
it causes the cords to vibrate rapidly, like the strings of a 
musical instrument. Thus the voice is produced in its 
many varieties of tone and pitch; its intensity, or loud- 
ness, depending chiefly upon the power exerted in expell- 
ing the air from the lungs. When the note is high, the 
space is diminished both in length and width ; but when it 
is low, the space is wider and longer (Fig. 57, b, c), and 
the number of vibrations ie fewer within the same period 
of time. 






Fig. 57. 

The Dippkbent Positions op the Vocal Cords. 

A, The position during inspiration. B, In the formation of low notes. 

0, In the formation of high notes. 

11. The personal quality of the voice, or that which en- 
ables us to recognize a person by his speech, is mainly due 
to the peculiar shape of the throat, nose, and mouth, and 

1 0. The formation of true vocal tones ? 

1 1 . To what is the personal quality of the voice mainly due ? Whf^t i^ids Are 
there r 
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the reaonance of the air coDtaiDed within those cavities. 
The walls of the chest and the trachea take part in the 
resonance of the voice, the air within them vibrating at 
the same time with tlie parts above them. This may be 
tested by touching the throat or breast-bone, when a 
strong vocal eSbrt is made. The t«eth and the lips also 
are important, as is shown by the annatural tones emitted 
by a person who has lost the former, or by one who is 
affected with the deformity known as " hare-Hp." The 
tongne is useful, but not indispensable to S]x-ech ; the case 
of a woman is reported, from whom nearly the whole 
tongue had been torn out, but who could, nevertheless, 
speak distinctly and even sing. 

12. The varieties of voice are said to be four in num- 
ber ; two, the bass and tenor, belonging to the male sex ; 
uid two, the contralto or alto, and soprano, peculiar to the 
female. The baritone voice is the name given to a variety 
intervening between the bass and tenor. In man, the 
voice is strong and grave; in woman, soft and high. In 
infancy and early youth, the voice is the same in both 
sexes, being of the soprano variety: that of boys ii both 
clear and loud, and being susceptible of considerable train- 
ing, is highly prized in the choral services of the church 
and cathedral. At about fourteen years of age the voice is 
said to change ; that is, it becomes hoarse and unsteady by 
reason of the rapid growth of the larynx. In the case of 
the girl, the change is not very marked, except that the 
voice becomes stronger and has a wider compass ; but in 
the boy, the larynx nearly doubles its size in a single year, 
the vocal cords grow thicker, longer, and coarser, and the 
voice becomes masculine in character. During the prog- 
ress of this change, the use of the voice in singing is inju- 
dicious. 

13. The ordinary range of each of the four varieties of 
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the voice is about two octayes ; but this is exceeded in the 
case of several celebrated vocalists. Madame Parepa-Eosa 
has a compass of three full octaves. When the vocal or- 
gans have been subjected to careful training, and are 
brought under complete control of the will, the tension 
of the cords become exact, and their vibrations become 
exceedingly precise and true. Under these circumstances 
the voice is said to possess "purity" of tone, and can be 
heard at a great distance, and above a multitude of other 
sounds. The power of a pure voice to make itself heard 
was recently exemplified in a striking manner : at a musi- 
cal festival held in an audience-room of extraordinary size, 
and amid an orchestra of a thousand instruments and a 
chorus of twelve thousand voices, the artist named above 
also sang ; yet such was the purity and strength of her 
voice that its notes could be clearly heard rising above the 
vast waves of sound produced by the full accompaniment 
of chorus and orchestra. 

14. In the production of the articulate sounds of speech, 
the larynx is not directly concerned, but those sounds 
really depend upon alterations in the shape of the air- 
passages above that organ. That speech is not necessarily 
due to the action of the larynx is proven by the following 
simple experiment. Let an elastic tube be passed through 
the nostril to the back of the mouth. Then, while the 
breath is held, cause the tongue, teeth, and lips to go 
through the form of pronouncing words, and at the same 
time, let a second person blow through the tube into the 
mouth. Speech, pure and simple, or, in other words, a 
whisper is produced. Still further continue the experi- 
ment, while permitting vocal sounds to be made, and there 
will be produced a loud and whispering speech at the same 
moment ; thus showing that voice and speech are the re- 
sult of two distinct acts. Sighing, in like manner, is pro- 

1 4. The production of tbe ftrticolAte Boiuids ? Wb&t §zperii;i^nt \% mcntioaed y 



daced in the mouth and throat; if, however, a vocal Bound 
be added, the eigh is changed into a groan. 

15. VentriloquiBm is a peculiar modification of natu- 
ral speech, which consists in so managing the voice that 
words and sounds appear to issue, not from the person, 
but from some distant place, as &om the chimney, cellar, 
or the interior of a chest. The original meaning of the 
word ventriloquism (that is, speaking IVom the belly), in- 
dicates the early belief that this mode of speech was de- 
pendent upon the possession and use of some special organ 
besides the larynx and mouth ; but at the present time, it 
is known that it is produced by these organs alone, and 
that the sources of deception consist on the part of the 
performer, in the dexterous management of the voice, to- 
gether with a talent for mimicry; and, on the part of the 
auditory, in the liability of the sense of hearing to error in 
respect to the direction of sounds. The ventriloquist not 
only seems to " throw his voice," as it is said, or simulates 
the sound as it usually appears at a distance with but lit- 
tle motion of the lips and face, but he imitates the voices 
of an infant and of a feeble old man, of a drunken man 
disputing with an exasperated wife, the broken language of 
a foreigner, the cry of an animal in distress, demonstrating 
that the performer must be proficient in th ■ - ■ ■ 
Ventriloquism was known to the ancie: 
Greeks ; and it is thought that the mjsi 
that were said to issue from the sacred t 
of the oracles at Dodona and Delphi, we 
by priests who had the power of produc 
speech. 

if the orlgliial 



NOTES. 

1. Toioe in Man and Animals (p. 238, 1 3.)— The human voice, taking 
male and female together, has a range of nearly four octaves. Man's power of 
speech, or the utterance of articulate sounds, is due to his intellectual develop- 
ment more than to any great structural diflFerence between him and the Apes. 
Song is produced in the glottis, speech by the mouth. The parrot and mocldng- 
bird use the tongue in imitating human sounds.— Orton^s Zoology. 

2. Certain Peculiarities of tl^e Voice (p. 228, ^ 3.)—" Voice is a sound 
produced in the throat by the passage of the air through the glottis, as it is ex- 
pelled from the lungs. It is grave and strong in man, soft and higher in women ; 
it varies according to age. It is alilce in both sexes in infancy, but is modified in 
youth; then the voice is said to * change.' In the young woman it descends a 
note or two, and becomes stronger. In the young man the change is much more 
strongly marked. At the fourteenth or fifteenth year the voice loses its regularity, 
becomes harsh and unequal, the high notes cannot be sounded, while the grave 
ones make their appearance. A year is generally sufficient for this change to be 
complete, and the voice of the child gives place to that of the man. Exercise of 
the voice in singing should be very moderate, if not entirely suspended, while this 
change is going on. Voice is divided into singing and speaking voice. One dif- 
fers from the other almost as much as noises do from musical sounds. It is the 
short duration of speaking sounds which distinguishes them from those of singing. 
This is proved by the fiu:t that if we prolong the intonation of a syllable, or utter 
it like a note, the musical sound becomes evident. And if we pronounce all the 
syllables ot a phrase in the same tone, the speaking voice closely resembles psalm- 
singing. Every one must have noticed this in hearing school-boys recite or read 
in a monotone, and the analogy is complete when the last two or three syllables 
are pronounced in a different tone. Spoken voice is moreover always a chant 
more or less marked, according to the individual and the sentiment expressed. 
The accentuation peculiar to certain languages also gives the speech the character 
of a chant : to a French ear an Italian preacher seems always to sing. A chant 
also is caused by those inflexions of the voice, which express our emotions and 
our passions. They extend from the feeble murmur, which the ear scarcely per- 
ceives, to the piercing cry of pain. Affectionate, sympathetic, imperious, or 
hostile, they sometimes charm, sometimes irritate, and always move us. It is 
related of Gr6try, that he amused himself by noting as exactly as possible the 
' Bonjour, monsieur ! ' of the persons who visited him ; and these words expressed 
by their intonation, in fact, the most opposite sentiments, although literally the 
same. Baron, the comedian, moved his audience to tears by his recitation of the 
stanzas of the song, ' St le rot nCavait donne Paris sa granttville '—If the king 
had given me Paris his great city."— Z^ Pileur on Wonders of the Human Body. 

3. Tlie Beueflts of Vocal Exercise (p. 234, 1 13)— "Reading aloud and 
recitation are more useful and invigorating musical exercises than is generally 
imagined, at least when managed with due regard to the natural powers of the 
individual, so as to avoid effort and fatigue. Both require the varied activity of 
most of the muscles of the trunk to a degree of which few are conscious, till their 
attention is turned to it. In forming and undulating the voice, not only the chest 
but also the diaphragm and abdominal muscles are in constant action, and com- 
municate to the stomach and bowels a healthy and agreeable stimulus ; and conse- 
quently, where the voice is raised and elocution rapid, as in many kinds of public 
speaking, the muscular effort comes to be even more fatiguing than the mental. 
When care is taken, however, not to carry reading aloud so far at one time as to 
excite the least sensation of soreness or fatigue in the chest, and it is duly repeated, 
it is extremely useful in developing and giving tone tP the organs pf respiration, 
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and to the general sjrstem. To the invigorating effects of this Icind of exercise, 
the celebrated Cuvier was in the habit of ascribing his own exemption from con- 
sumption, to which, at the time of his appointment to a professorship, it was be- 
lieved he would otherwise have £dlen a sacrifice. The exercise of lecturing 
gradually streng^ened his lungs and improved his health so much that he was 
never afterwards threatened with any serious pulmonary disease. But of course 
this happy result followed because the exertion of lecturing was not too great for 
the then «»yisHng condition of tiis lungs."— C'mw^r'x Physiology. 

4. Improvement of Conversation bjr Vooal Training (p. 335,^ 14.) — 
" For years I had fiUlen into a low, drawling, lazy tone of voice in my ordinary 
conversation; my utterance came lorth in a cloud, and had its dwelling there. 
From divers experiments and observations I had long ago assured myself that this 
was a capital defect ; but this assurance had brought with it no reform. Now, at 
last, I attempted it in good earnest I studied to bring myself out of my listlessness, 
to acquire a rapid, disUnct and articulate enunciation. No man can miss this acqui- 
sition unless from some org^anic infirmity, provided only that he pursue it steadily 
and earnestly. I employed a variety of exercises for the voice, as recitation, the 
frequent repetition of the same passage, slowly at first, and then more quickly up 
to my highest pitch of rapidity, the pronunciation of foreign languages, Greek for 
the sake of fullness, and French for distinctness and despatch. As a result, I be- 
came comparatively a clear and satis&ctory speaker ; and as my talk was more 
distinct my thoughts were all the more pointed and precise. I acquired an even- 
ness of tone, a confidence, a complacency ; my conversation, as the French say 
of their language, went of itself; I had leisure to look chiefly to my direction, to 
march on to my object." — Sel/~Formatton^ by Capel Lofft. 

5. Ventriloquism and Sonnd-paintinK (p. 335, i* 15.) — ** Ventrilo- 
quism bears the same relation to other phenomena of sound that perspective does 
to optical phenomena. The art of perspective consists in portra3rin{r upon a flat 
sur&ce the appearance of objects at a distance from it, so that the same effect shall 
be produced upon the eye by the picture as would be produced by the objects 
themselves. In order to do this, the form, tints, and shades are reproduced, not as 
they really are, but as they are modified by position and distance. Or it may be 
said to consist in making and arranging a group of objects so that when viewed at 
a given distance they shall produce the same optical effect produced by another 
set of objects arranged in different positions and at different distances. 

** Ventriloquism consists in making and arrang^ing sounds so that when heard 
at a given distance, they shall produce the same effect upon the ear that another 
set of sounds produce arranged in different positions and at different distances. 

** Sounds from a distance are of course weakened, and they also have another 
quality which may be compared to the indistinctness or outiine in objects seen at a 
distance. In proportion as the fine ear of the ventriloquist can appreciate these 
modifications will be his success in imitating distant sounds. For as to see cor- 
rectiy is the first essential to success in drawing, so is hearing correcUy the first 
essential in ventriloquism. 

" There are many sounds which cannot be imitated by voice merely, such as 
the singing of birds, the strident noise of a saw, the whistling of a plane, etc. 
Such and similar unmusical sounds are imitated by means of the teeth, the lips, or 
the soft parts of the mouth. Thus the noise of a saw is like that produced by 
hawking, only much prolonged, and modified by the cheeks ; singing of birds may 
be imitated by whistling through the teeth. The foaming of soda-water by breath- 
ing with open lips into a tumbler, etc. To persons having a fine ear this amusing 
art is not difficult, but we object to the name applied to it. It ought to be called 
taund^intingy 
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chapter xii. 

The Use of the Microscope in the Study of 

Physiology. 

1. The Law of the Tissues. — The will of an infinite 
Creator is obeyed by atoms as well as by worlds. He has 
seen fit to commit all the functions of life to structures or 
tissues so small as to be invisible to the naked eye. A 
muscle, for example, as we have already learned, is com- 
posed of innumerable filaments, visible only by the aid of 
the microscope; and the power of the muscular mass ia 
but the sum of the contractile power of the filaments 
which enter into its composition. Again, each cell of the 
liver, invisible to unassisted sight, is a secreting organ, and 
the liver performs as much duty as the sum of these mi, 
nute organs renders possible and no more. 

2. The Necessity of the microscope. — If, there^ 
fore, we would know the real structure of the human 
body, we must make use of the microscope. We are not at 
liberty either to use it or not ; we mtLst have recourse to it 
in order to obtain a real knowledge of the human body. 
Our eyes are constructed for the common offices of life, to 
provide for our wants and guard us from the ordinary 
sources of danger ; but by arming them with lenses, the 
real structure of plants and animals is revealed to our 
intelligence ; and enemies, otherwise invisible, that lie in 
wait in the air we breathe, and in our daily food and drink, 
to destroy life, are guarded against, 

3. Convex lenses, or magnifying glasses, are disks 
of glass or other transparent substance, which have the 

1 • The will of the Creator, by what obeyed ? The power of a mnscle ? 
Amount of duty performed by the liver ? 

2* Necessity for using the microscope ? The advantages gained by its use ? 

3* What are convex lenses ? Kind of lenses ut*ed in microscopes? Experi- 
ment ? Picture thrown upon the e/e ? Derivation of tt|e word microscope \ 
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property of picturing upon the retina of the eye an 
image of an object larger than the image produced there 
without their aid. The glasses used in microscopes are 
either double convex lenses (a) or plano-convex lenses (b). 

a b 





If a double convex lens or a plano-convex one be placed 
over a hole in the shutter of a darkened room, or over 
the key-hole of a door, and a piece of paper be held at a 
proper distance, a picture of all objects in front of the 
lens will be thrown on the paper, as in the camera-obscura 
or the magic-lantern. Now, in the same manner, a lens 
throws a picture of objects to which it is directed on the 
retina of the eye, and when that picture is larger than the 
image made in the eye by the object, without the aid of 
the lens, it is magnified, or the lens has served as a micro- 
scope, so called, from its use in seeing small objects, from 
mikros, small, and skopeo, to see. 

4. Different Kinds of Microscopes. — Microscopes 
are either simple or compound. The glasses of magnifying 
spectacles, like those commonly used by aged persons, are 
simple microscopes. Magnifying glasses, mounted in 
frames such as are for sale by opticians and others, for 
the detection of counterfeit money, are simple microscopes, 
and are useful in studying the coarser structure of plants 
and animals. 

5. The most powerful simple microscopes are made by 
melting in a flame a thread of spun glass, so as to form a 

4. Kinds of microscope ? What are Bimple micropcopes ? 
5* Construction of the most powerful simple microscopes? In practice! A 
doublet ? Triplet ? Why are compound microscopes superior to simple, oi^ee ? 
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minute globule or bead, whichy when set in a piece of 
metal and used to examine objects on a plate of glass held 
up to the light, gives a high magnifying power. In prac- 
tice, however, it is found better to use several magnifying 
glasses of moderate power, than a simple lens alone of 
high power. A combination of two lenses is called a doub- 
Ut-^i three, a triplet. All simple microscopes throw an 
enlarged image of the object upon the retina. Compound 
microscopes are so constructed that the enlarged image of 
an object is again magnified by a second lens, and hence 
their magnifying power is vastly superior to that of simple 
microscopes. 

6. The accompanying diagrams will explain the action 
of the compound microscope compared with that of the 




Fie. 58.--SI1IFLI MiCROscopB. 

simple microscope. In Fig. 58, which represents the work- 
ing of the simple microscope, the rays from the object {a b), 
passing through the lens (l), form an image {a' b') in the 
retina of the eye (e), and as all images are inverted in the 
eye, the object is seen as all other objects are, and appears 
erect In Fig. 59 is seen the action of the compound 
microscope. An inverted image (a' b') of the object {a b) 
is magnified by the second lens (l'), and an erect image is 
thrown upon the retina, which, as ail other objects seen 
erect with the naked eye are inverted, gives . to the image 
a contrary direction, or inverts it to the mind. 

6« Explain, by means of the diagram, the action of the compound microscope. 
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1. A Componud UiozxMOOpe consists of two por- 
tions : the optical portion, or the lenses, and the mechanical 
portion, or the instrument which bears ^ . 

the lenses. The glasses of a compound 
microscope are two : the object-gUuB (d). 
Fig. 60, and the lower lens of Fig. 59, 
and the ocular or eye-piece (a), Fig. 60, 
and the upper piece of Fig, 59, Both 
the object-glass and the eye-piece may, 
and usually do, consist of more than 
one lens, for, as previously mentioned, 
better results are obtained by a com- 
bination of lenses of moderate power 
than by single lenses of high power 
and great curvature. 

8. How to choose and nse a 
MioroBOope. — No attractiveness in 
the mechanical part of a microscope 
can compensate for inferior lenses; 
and the very first consideration in the 
choice of an instrument should be the 
excellence of the optical part of the 
instrument. In the nse of the instru- \ 

ment, care should be exercised to keep 
the lenses clean, free from dust, not to I 

press the object-glass upon the object / 
under observation. Bud not to wet it ( 
in the water in which most objects are \ 
examined. A good microscope re- N. / 
quires its own table; and when not "» 
in use, should be covered by a bell 

UOMPOIJl 

glass or a clean linen cloth. 
•. The mfchanical portion of the instn 

7> Portlaa». In ■ compound nilcriiiicopc T The elureaT 

III ThecbAraclerletlceof IhEWInHtrameDt* WliUepccUt 
be lDBiFt«d DDoo ! WhT. utoahorlionul^U^t 
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greaUjr in difiereot inBtruments. That one is the best 
which is simplest, the most solid and easily managed. 
The stage (e), upon which the object is placad, shonJa 



not be movable : it should be solid and firm. The 
screw by which the focal distance is adjusted, and which 
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ta in constant use, ahonld be so placed that it can be 
■worked by tlie liand resting on the table: otherwise fa- 



Fia. 61. 

tigne ia soon induced. The direction of ^'" 
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ing the glasses should be perpendicular, and the stag-e 
therefore horizontal. Most objects in human anatomy are 
examined in water or in other liquids, or they are them- 
selves liquids ; hence an oblique stage is often incon- 
venient. 

10. Additional Apparatus. — ^As almost all objects 
in human anatomy are examined by transmitted light 
thrown up from the mirror (g, Fig. 60) beneath the stage 
through the object to the eye, they must be placed upon 
strips of clear glass about three inches long and one inch 
wide, commonly called "slides.'' These should be pro- 
cured with the microscope. Again, most objects seen with 
high powers require to be covered with a thin plate of 
glass, very properly called a " cover,'' that the moisture of 
the specimen may not tarnish the object-glass. Square or 
circular covers of very thin glass are therefore provided ; 
and a good supply of these should be always on hand. 
These glasses should be kept ina covered dish filled with 
a mixture of alcohol and water. Simple water will not re- 
move the fatty matter which exists in all animal tissues, 
and, therefore, the glasses cannot be thoroughly cleaned 
with it alone. 

11. When glasses are required for use, they should be 
removed from the liquid and wiped clean and dry with a 
soft linen handkerchief. Delicate knives, scissors, needles 
mounted in handles, forceps, pipettes or little tubes for 
taking up water, should be obtained ; these are essential to 
all microscopical study. The table should be supplied with 
glass-stoppered bottles containing the various liquids or- 
dinarily used in the study of physiology. Thus, tincture 
of iodine is indispensable in studying vegetable structure, 
acetic acid in the study of animal tissues ; and other articles 
will have to be added from time to time, as your progress 
in study demands theuL 

10* Slides ? Covers, square and circular? How kept? 

1 1 « Cleaning the glasses ? Knives, scissors, etc. ? yarioQi liquids T 
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12. Freliminaxy Studies. — In order to prepare the 
way for the study of any department of science with the 
aid of the microscope — for the microscope is but an eye, and 
can be turned in almost any direction for purposes of in- 
vestigation — ^it is necessary to become acquainted with the 
many objects which are liable to complicate the examina- 
tion of particular structures. Both air and water al'e full 
of floating bodies, and the most common of these should 
first occupy the attention. In the city, particles of starch 
are always floating in the air. Take a very minute portion 
of wheat flour, place it in the middle of a clean glass " slide," 
drop upon it a drop of pure water, cover it with a plate 
of thin glass, and examine it with a power of from one 
hundred to six hundred diameters. It will be found to be 
composed of minute grains or granules, the largest of which 
are made up of coats or layers, like an onion, arranged 
around a central spot called the hilum, 

13. Make another preparation in the same manner, and, 
after adding the water and before covering with the thin 
glass cover, add a small drop of a solution of iodine. 
Now, upon examining the specimen, every grain will be 
seen to be of a beautiful deep blue color. After thus 
studying wheat starch, the starch of Indian corn, of arrow- 
root, and of various grains should be examined in like man- 
ner, and their resemblances and differences noted. The 
granules of potato-starch are as distinctly marked as any. 
(See Fig. 15, page 61.) 

14. Fibres of cotton, lint, and wool are liable to be 
found in every specimen prepared for microscopical exami- 
nation. In order to study these, any cotton, woollen, or 
linen fabric, or garment, may be scraped, and the scrap- 
ings placed on a piece of glass moistened with water, cov- 
ered with the thin glass plate or cover as before, and exam- 

1 2. Bodies, in air and water ? The examination of starch ? 
13* The examination with solution of iodine ? Advice respecting other arti' 
cles ? ^ ^ 

1 4. Directions for examining cotton and other fibres ? Vej^etable hairs ? 
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ined with the same magnifying power, namely, from one 
hundred to six hundred diameters. Vegetable hairs or 
down are constantly floating in air and water. These are 
of very various forms, are simple or grouped, and form 
very interesting objects of study. They are readily pro- 
cured from the epidermis or outer membrane of the leaves 
or stems of plants, by section with a delicate knife. 

15. The tissues of plants, epidermis, ducts, and woody 
fibres are constantly found in microscopic preparations. 
They may be studied in delicate sections made with 
a sharp knife, or by tearing vegetable tissues apart with 
needles. The down of moths, the hairs of different 
animals, the fibres of paper, the most common animal- 
cules in water, the dust of shelves, and generally the 
structures found in all vegetable and animal substances 
by which we are surrounded, should be studied as a pre- 
liminary to any special line of microscopical investiga- 
tion. 

16. The Study of Human Tissues. — When this has 
been done and familiarity with the use of the instrument 
has been obtained, proceed to the study of the human 
body, for human physiology is our subject. If the end of 
the finger be pricked with a pin, a drop of blood may be 
procured for examination. Place this on one of the glass 
slides, cover it with a thin piece of glass, press down the 
cover so as to make a thin layer, and then examine with 
the magnifying power just mentioned. Do not add water, 
for that will cause the blood corpuscles to disappear. If 
the drop of blood is placed under the microscope at once 
after being drawn from the finger, most interesting phe- 
nomena will be observed. The red corpuscles will be seen 
to arrange themselves in rows, like piles of coin, while the 
blood is coagulating. The spherical, white corpuscles will 



15. Directions for examining various tissues? Down of moths, and other 
■tmctures ? 

1 6. Directions for examining a drop of blood ? 
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be left out of the rows of red disks, and, if the highest 
power be used, will be seen to change their shape con- 
stantly. 

17- If you scrape with a dull knife the inside of the 
cheek, the flattened scales of " pavement epithelium,*' or 
of the insensible covering which, analogous to the scarf- 
skin on the outer surface of the body, lines the cavities of 
its interior, may be readily studied. They have the appear- 
ance of transparent tiles, each enclosing a round or oval 
body, called its nucleus. Dandruff and the scrapings 
from the skin of the body are composed of scales like 
those of the mouth, but they differ somewhat in being 
hardened by horny matter, and in having a very faint 
central body or nucleus. 

18. The Tissues of the Inferior Animals. — The 
warm-blooded animals do not differ in the tissues, or mi- 
croscopic structures, that compose them, but only in the 
amount and arrangement of these tissues. Milne Edwards 
says these tissues " do not differ much in different animals, 
but their mode of association varies ; and it is chiefly by 
reason of the differences in the combination of these asso- 
ciations in various degrees, that each species possesses the 
anatomical properties and characters which are peculiar 
to it.*' 

19. Hence the butcher's stall will furnish all the mate- 
rials for the study of the microscopic tissues. The struc- 
ture of the heart, lungs, liver, brain, and muscle may all 
be studied, and well studied, by using minute pieces of 
the flesh of the lower animals, especially of the quadru- 
peds. Such portions of these animals as are not exposed 
for sale can be readily obtained by order from the slaugh- 
ter-house. To examine with the powers of which we 
have been speaking, it is only necessary to cut off exceed- 

1 7. Examination of the pcalep of the mouth ? Dandruff ' 

18. In what, as respectt* the tiuBues, do the warm blooded animals differ? 
Statement of Milne Edwardn ? 

19* How to procure materials for the study of the tissues of man ? 
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ingly small pieces, tear them apart with needles, or make 
very delicate sections with a sharp knife. 

20. Incentives to Study. — A complete knowledge of 
all minnte structures is not to be expected at once, for you 
are here introduced into a new realm of Nature, a world 
of little things as vast, as wonderful, and as carefully con- 
structed as the starry firmament, — that other realm of 
grand objects which the astronomer nightly scans with the 
telescope. It will not appear singular, therefore, if, at first, 
you feel strange and awkward in this new creation. With a 
little perseverance, however, and with the attention directed 
toward simple objects at the outset, it will not be long be- 
fore an increasing experience will engender confidence. 

21. If to all this there be added an enthusiastic study of 
the standard authorities on the subject, the rate of progress 
will be by so much the more rapid. As compared with 
similar studies, few possess more interest than microscopy, 
and to the one who pursues it with fondness, it constantly 
affords sources of pleasure and agreeable surprises ; and in 
the end, often leads to new and valuable additions to the 
sum of human knowledge. The depths which the micro- 
scope is employed to fathom are no more completely known, 
than are the heights above us explored and comprehended 
by the astronomer. 



QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 
State what you can on the following aulij^ts : 



1. Voice and speech 227, 228 

2. The organ of the voice 228, 229 

3. The vocal cords 280, 281 

4. The production of the voice.232, 23S 

5. The varieties of voice 233, 234 

6. Ventriloquism 285 

7. The law of the tissues 236 



8. Necessity of the microftcope . ^ . 286 

9. Convex lenses -ian, 237 

1 0. Kinds of microscope 237, 238 

11. Choosing a microscope 239, 242 

12. Preliminary studies 243, 944 

13. The study of human tissues 244 

14. The study of the inferior animals 245 
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Jc^OISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 

AocTDENTS from poisoning are of such frequent occurrence, tha: 
every one should be able to administer the more common antidotes, 
mitil the services of a physician can be obtained. As many poisons 
bear a close resemblance to articles in common use, no dangerous 
substance should be brought into the household without having the 
word poison plainly written or printed on the label; and any pack- 
age, box, or vial, without a label, should be at once destroyed, if the 
contents are not positively known. 

When a healthy person is taken severely and suddenly ill soon 
after same substance has been stoaUotced^ we may suspect that he has 
been poisoned. In all cases where poison ha? been taken into the 
stomach, it should be quickly and thoroughly evacuated by some 
active emetic, which can be speedily obtained This may be accom- 
plished by drinking a tumblerful of warm water, containing either a 
tablespoonful of powdered mustard or of common salt, or two tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered alum in two tablespoonfuls of syrup. When 
vomiting has already taken place, it should be maintained by copious 
draughts of warm water or mucilaginous drinks, such as gum-water 
or flaxseed tea, and tickling the throat with the finger until there is 

reason to believe that all the poisonous substance has been expelled 
from the stomach. 

The following list embraces only the more common poisons, to 
gether with such antidotes as are usually at hand, to be used untU 
the physician arrives. 

POISONS. 

Acids. — Eydrochione acid; munatie acid (spints of salt); nitric 
jcid (aqua fortis) ; sulphuric aad (oil of vitriol). 

Aktidotk — An antidote should be given at once to neutralize the 
add. Strong soapsuds is an efficient remedy, and can always be 
obtained. It should be followed by copious draughts of warm water 
or flaxseed tea. Chalk, magnesia, soda or saleratus (with water) oi 
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lime-water, are the best remedies. Wheu sulphuric acid has beei» 
talcen, water should be given 8parin<?ly, because, when water unites 
with this acid, intense heat is produced. 

Oxaiieiicid, 

Aktidote. — Oxalic acid resembles Epsom salts in appearance, and 
may easily be mistaken for it The antidotes are magnesia, or chalk 
mixed with water. 

Prussia Acid; ail of bitt&r almonds ; laurel water; cyanide of pot a»- 
tium (usc*d in electrotyping). 

Antidote. — Coltl douche to the spine. Chlorine water, or water 
of ammonia largely diluted, should be given, and the vapor arising 
from them may be inhaled. 

Alkalies and their Salts. — Ammonia (hartshorn), liquor or water 
of ammonia. Potassa : — caustic potash^ strong fey, *iarbonate ofpota89a 
pearlash), nitrate of potassa (saltpetre). 

Antidote. — Give the vegetable acids diluted, as weak vinegar , 
acetic, citric, or tartaric acids dissolved in water. Casior oil, linseed oil, 
and sweet oil may also be used ; they form soaps when mixed with the 
free alkalies, which tlicy thus render harmless. Tiie poisonous effects 
of saltpetre must be counteracted by taking mucilaginous drinks 
freely, so as to produce vomiting. 

AlcohoL. — Brandy^ mne ; alt spirituous liquors. 

Antidote. — Give as an emetic ground mustard or tartar emetic. If 
the patient cannot swallow, introduce a stomach pump ; pour cold 
water on the head. 

Gases. — ChUnine^ carbonic add gas^ carbonic oxide ^fum£s of burning 
^Jia7 coaly sulphuretted hydrogen^ illuminating or coal-gas. 

Antidote. — For poisoning by chlorine, inhale, cautiously, ammonia 
(hartshorn). For the other gases, cold water should be poured upon 
tlie head, and stimulants cautiously administered ; artificial lespira- 
tion. (See Mars/uUl HaWs Ready Method, page 250.) 

Metals. — Antimony y tartar emetiCy wine of antimony , etc. 

Antidote. — If vomiting has not occurred, it should be produced by 
tickling the throat with the finger or a feather, and the abundant use 
of warm water. Astringent incisions, such as common tea, oak bark, 
and solution of tannin, act as antidotes. 

Arsenic. — White a/rseniCy Fowler^s solution^ fly-pouniery cobalty Para 
(jreeny etc. 

Antidote. — Produce vomiting at once with a tablespoonful or two 
of powdered mustard in a glass of warm water, or with ipecac. The 
antidote is hydrated peroxide of iron. If Fowler's solution has been 
»akcn, lime-water must be given. 
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Copper. — Acetate (jf copper (verdigris), nUphale of copper (blue 
fitriol), food cooked in dirty copper veseele^ or pickles made green 
by copper. 

Aktidotb. — 3Iilk or white of eggs, with mucilaginous drinks (flax 
seed tea, etc.), should be fi*eely given. 

Iron. — Sulphate of iron (copperas), etc 

AiTTTDOtB. — Carbonate of soda in some, mucilaginous dnnk, or in 
water, is an excellent antidote. 

Lead. — Acetate of Uiad (sugar of lead), carbonate of lead (white 
lead), water kept in kcaden pipes or vessdSy food cooked in tessek 
glazed with leeid. 

Antidote. — Induce vomiting with ground mustard or common 
mU in warm water. The antidote for soluble preparations of lead is 
Epsom salts ; for the insoluble forms, sulphuric acid largely diluted. 

Mercury. — BicMoride of mercury (corrosive sublimate), ammoniated 
mercury (white precipitate), red oxide of mercury (red precipitate), red 
tulphuret of mercury (vermilion). 

Antidotb. — The white of eggs, or wheat flour beaten up with 
water and milk, are the best antidotes. 

Silver. — Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic). 

AiVTiDOTB. — Give a teaspoonflil of common salt in a tumbler of 
water. It decomposes the salts of silver and destroys their activity. 

Zinc. — Sulphate ofnne^ eta (white vitriol). 

AimDOTB. — The vomiting may be relieved by copious draughts 
of warm water. The antidote is carbonate of soda administered in 
water. 

Narcotic Poisons. — Opium (laudanum, paregoric, salts of mor- 
phia, Godfrey's cordial, Dalby*s carminative, soothing syrup, cholera 
mixtures), aconite^ beUadonnay hemlock^ stramonium^ digitaUs^ tobacco^ 
hyosdamuSj nux vomica^ strychnine. 

Aktidotb. — Evacuate the stomach by the most active emetics, as 
mustard, alum, or sulphate of zinc. The patient should be kept in 
motion, and cold water dashed on the head and shoulders. Strong 
coffee must be given. The physician will use the stomach pump and 
electricity. In poisoning by nux vomica or strychnine, etc., chloro- 
form or ether should be inhaled to quiet the spasms. 

Irritant Vegetable Poisons. — OroUm oU^oH of satine^ poke^ oU of 
tansy ^ etc. 

Antidotb — If vomiting has taken place, it may be rendered easier 
by copious draughts of warm water. But if symptoms of insensibility 
have come on without vomiting, it ought to be immediately excited b> 
/round mustard mixed with warm water, or some other active emetV 

11* 
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tod after its operation an active porgatiye should be given. Aflei 
evacuating as m\icli of the poison as possible, strong coffee or vinegar 
and water may be given with advantage. 

Poisonous Fish. — (Jonger eel^ musseU^ crabs, etc. 

Antidote. —Evacuate, as soon as possible, the contents of the stom- 
ach and bowels by emetics (ground mustard mixed with warm water 
or p<)w<lered alum), and oistor oil, drinking freely at the same time 
of vinegar and water. Ether, with a few drops of laudanum mixeci 
with sugar and water, may afterward be taken freely. 

Poisonous Serpents. — Antidote. — A ligature or handkerchief 
should be applied moderately tight above the bite, and a cupping-glass 
over the wound. The patient should drink freely of alcoholic stim- 
ulants containing a small quantity of ammonia. The physician may 
inject ammonia into the veins. 

Poisonous Insects. — Stings of scorpion, hornet, toasp, bee, etc 

Antidote. — A piece of rag moistened with a solution of carbolic 
acid may be kept on the affected part until the pain is relieved ; and 
a few drops of carlK)lic acid may be given frequently in a little 
water. The sting may be removed by making strong press^ire 
around it with the barrt. ^f a small watch-key. 



DROWNING. 

Marshall Hall's " Ready Method" of treatment ui asphyxia 
(torn drowning, chloroform, coal gas, eta 

1st Treat the patient instantly on the spot, in the open air, fireely 
exposing the face, neck, and chest to the breeze, except in severe 
weather. 

2d. In order to dear the throat, place the patient gentiy on the face, 
with one wrist under the forehead, that all fluid, and the tongue itself^ 
may fall forward, and leave the entrance into the windpipe free. 

8d. To excite respiration, turn the patient slightly on his side, and 
apply some irritating or stimulating agent to the nostrils, as vera 
trine, dilute ammonia, etc. 

4th. Make the face warm by brisk friction ; then dash cold water 
upon it 

6th. If not successful, lose no time ; but, to imitate respiration, 
place the patient on his face, and turn the body gently, but completely 
an the side, and a Wile beyond ; then again on the face, and so on, al- 
ternately. Repeat these movements deliberately and perseveringly, 
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fijtten Hme* ottij/ in a mlDuM. (WheD the patleot lies on the thonz, 
ihis cavil; is eompreued by the weight of the body, and cqiiratloD 
takes place. When lie is turned on the dde, this pressura la removed, 
and tnspiiatioQ occuts.) 

6th. Whea tlie prone poeitioD is resumed, make a ualform and 
efficient pressure along the npine, rcmovio)^ the presBUru immediately, 
before rotation on the side. (The preB»UT« augments the M^ilnition ' 
tlie roiation commences inspiration.) Cootioue these meaaorea. 

Tth. Rub the limbs ■apward, with Jirm pretture and with energy 
(The object being to aid the return of venous blood to the heart) 

8th. tiiibstitute for the patient's wet clothing, if possible, sucb 
pUier covering as can be Instantly procured, each byatander sup- 
piying a coat or cloak, etc. Meantime, and from time to time, to 
aedU innpiration, lei the surTuce of the body be tlapped tiriskty witk 
the hand. 

0th. Rub the body l>riskly dll it is dry and warm, then dsah roU 
water upon it, and repeat the rubbing. 

Avoid the immediate removal of (he patient, as It involves a 
datiffermtt lou of Uma — also, tlie use of bellows, or any/orEtrvlnatru- 
mint ; also, the uonn baih, and oU rtnigk ti 
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/Lb-do'men (Latin oMa^ to conceal). The largest cayity of the bouy, 

containing tlie liver, stomach, intestines, etc.; the belly. 
Ab-bob'bbnts (L. ab and wrbe^, to suck up). The yessels which take 

part in the process of absorption. 
Ab-borp'tion. The process of sucking up fluids by means of an 

animal membrane. 
Ao-€Om-mo-da'tion of the Eye. The alteration in the shape of the 

crystalline lens, .which accommodates or ac^usts the eye for near 

and remote vision. 
Ac'iD, Lactic (L. laCy milk). The add ingredient of sour milk ; the 

gastric Juice also contains it 
Al-bu'mbit, or Albumin (L. of&iM, white). An animal substance re- 

lembling white of ^%, 
Al-bu'hi-nosb (from albumen). A soluble animal substance pro- 
duced in the stomach by the digestion of the albuminoid sub- 

stances. 
lii-BifMiN-oiD substances. A class of proximate principles resembling 

albumen; they may be derived from either the animal or v^etable 

kingdoms. 
Il'i-mbnt (L. a2o, to nourish). That which affords nourishment; 

food. 
AL-Moorr'A-RT Ga-nal (from aUm&rU), A long tube in which the 

food is digested, or prepared for reception into the system. 
An-jbs-thbt'ics (Greek, ar, an, without, ai6^Tf6ia^ aistheda^ feei 

ing). — ^Those medicinal agents which prevent the feeling of pain, 

such as chloroform, laughing-gas, etc 
An-i-hal'culb (L. arUmcd'eulum^ a small animal). Applied to an 

imals which can only be seen with the aid of the microscope. Ani- 

malculum (plural, animalcula) is used with the same meaning. 
A-or'ta (Gr. dopreouat, cunieamai, to be lifted up). The largest 

artery of the body, and main trunk of all the arteries. It arises from 

the left ventricle of the heart The name was first applied to the 

two large branches of the trachea, which appear to be lifted up by 

the heart 
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A'qctk-ou8 Humor (L. aqtia, water). A few drops of watery color- 
less fluid occupying the space between the cornea and crystalline 
lens. 

A-rach'noid Mbm'branb (Qr. dpa'xyVt o^c^nSj a cobweb, and 
eidoiy eidoSy like). An extremely thin covering of the brain and 
spinal cord. It lies between the dura mater and the pia mater. 

Ar'bob Vi'TiK (L.). Literally, " the tree of life;" a name given to the 
peculiar appearance presented by a section of the cerebellum. 

Ar'tbr-t (Gr. dtfp, cuTy air, and rTJpetv, terein^ to contain). A 
vessel by which blood is conveyed away from the heart It was 
supposed by the ancients to contain air ; hence the name. 

Ar-tic-u-la'tion (L. artieulOy to form a Joint). The more or less 
moTable union of bones, etc. ; a joint 

A-rtt'b-noid Car'ti-la-obs (Qr. dpvratra, arutaina^ a pitcher) 
Two small cartilages of the larynx, resembling the mouth of a 
pitcher. 

A s-sim-i-la'tion (L. ady to, and dmUU^ like). The conversion of food 
into living tissue. 

Axj-di'tion (L. audioy to hear). The act of hearing sounds. 

Au'di-to-bt Nbrvb. One of the cranial nerves; it is the special 
nerve of hearing. 

Au'ri-clb (L. auris^ the ear). A cavity of the heart. 

Bar'i-tonb (Gr. fiapvi, barus^ heavy, and roKo?, tonos^ tone). A 
variety of male voice between the bass and tenor. 

Bbl-la-don'na (It beautiful lady). A vegetable narcotic poison. It 
has the property of enlarging the pupil, and thus increasing the 
brilliancy of the eye ; so called ftom its use by Italian ladies. 

Bi-cxjs'fid (L. My two, and ciLspis^ prominence). The name of the 
fourth and fifth teeth on each side of the jaw ; possessing two prom- 
inences. 

BiLB. The gall, or peculiar secretion of the liver ; a viscid, yellowish 
fluid, and very bitter to the taste. 

Bronch'i (Gr. fipoyxo^y broTihoSy the windpipe). The two first 
divisions or branches of the trachea; one enters each lung. 

Bronch'i- al Tubes. The smaller branches of the trachea within 
the substance of the lungs, terminating in the air-cells. 

Bronch-i'tis (from bronchia^ and Uis^ a sufllx signifying inflamma- 
tion). An inflammation of the larger bronchial tubes ; a " cold^' 
afiecting the lungs. 

Cal-ca'rb-ous (L. ccUXy lime). Containing lime. 

Ca-nal' (L.). In the body, any tube or passage. 

Ca-ninb' (L. caniSy a dog). Name c^ven to the third tooth on 't ct 
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side of the Jaw ; in the. upper Jaw it is also known as the eje-toota. 

pointed like the tusks of a dog. 
Gap'il-la-rt (L. eapU'lus^ a hair« eapiUafn^ hah*-like). The name of 

the extremely minute blood-vessels which connect the arteries with 

the veius. 
Car'bon Dioz-idb (COt). Chemical name for carbonic acid gas. 
Car-bon'ic A-cid. The gas which is present in the air expired from 

the lungs ; a waste product of the animal kingdom, and a food of 

the vegetable kingdom. 
Cab'di-ac (Gr. xapSia, eardia^ the heart). The cardiac orifice of 

the stomach is the upper one, and is near the heart ; hence its 

name. 
CAB-Nrv'o-ROUB ( L. co'ro, flesh, and w/rOt to devour). Subsisting 

upon flesh. 
Ca-rot'id Ar-tb-rt. The large arteiy of the neck, supplying the 

head and brain. 
Car'ti-lagk a solid but flexible material, forming a part of the 

Joints, air-passages, nostrils, etc. ; gristia 
Ca'sb-inb (L. ea'seui^ cheese). The albuminoid substance of milk 

it forms the basis of cheese. 
Cer-b-bbl'lum (diminutive for wr'etorum^ the brain). The little brain, 

situated beneath the posterior third of the cerebrum. 
Cbr'b-bkum (L.). The brain proper, occupying the entire upper por- 
tion of the skulL It is nearly divided into two equal parts, called 

•* hemispheres," by a cleft extending from before backward. 
Cho'roid (Gr. xoptov, chorion^ a membrane or covering). The mid- 
dle tunic or coat of the eyeball. 
Chyle (Gr. ;f vAo5, chulos^ juice). The milk-like fluid formed by the 

digestion of fatty articles of food in the intestines. 
Chymb (Gr. x^i^o^f ehumos^ juice), l ue pulpy liquid formed by 

digestion within the stomach. 
Cil'i-a (pi. of cU'irumy an eyelash). Minute, vibratile, hair-like pro- 
cesses found upon the cells of the air-passages, and other parts that 

are habitually moist. 
Cir-cu-la'tion (L. dr^culuBy a ring). The circuit, or course of the 

blood through the blood-vessels of the body, from the heart to the 

arteries, through the capillaries into the veins, and from the veins 

back to the heart. 
Co-ao-u-la'tion (L. rn,tq'ulo, to curdlc). Applied to the process by 

which the blood clots or solidifies. 
Coch'lk-a (L. coch'lea^ a snail-sbeUX The spiral cavity of the in 

terual ear. 
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Gohch'a (Gr. xoyxv* konche, a mussel-shell). The ezteraal shell 
9hap jd portion of the external ear. 

CoN-jTTNC-Ti'vA (L. COH and jun'go^ to join together). A thhi layer 
of mucous membrane which lines the eyelids and covers the front 
of the eyeball ; thus Joining the latter to the lids. 

Con-thac-til'i-ty (L. con and tra'ho, to draw together). The prop- 
ertv of a muscle which enables it to contract, or draw its extrem- 
ities closer together. 

Oon-vo-t-u'tions (L. eon and fwTw, to roll together). The tortuous 
foldings of the eztenal surface of the brain. 

Con-yut/sion (L. convel'lo^ to pull together). A more or less violent 
agitation of the limbs or body. 

Cor'nb-a (L. eor'nUf a horn). The transparent, horn-like substance 
which covers the anterior fifth of the eyeball 

Cor'pus-clbs, Blood (L. dim. of cor^pus^ a body). The small bicon- 
cave disks which give to the blood its red color; the tohite cor- 
puscles are globular and larger. 

Gos-mbt'ic (Gr. xo6^eoo, kosmeOy to adorn). Beautifying ; applied 
to articles which are supposed to increase the beauty of thf 
skin, etc. 

Cba'ni-al (L. cra*nium^ the skull). Pertaining to the skull The 
nerves which arise from the brain are called cranial nerves. 

Cri'Coid (Gr. xpixo?, krCkos, a ring). A cartilage of the larynx, 
resembling a seal-ring in shape. 

Cbts'tal-linb Lens (L. crystatlum^ a crystal). One of the so-called 
humors of the eye ; a double convex body situated in the front part 
of the eyeball. 

Cu'ti-ci>e (L. dim. of ct*'^M, the skin). The scarf-skin ; also called 
theepider'miB. 

Wtis (Gr. dxvroi^ shutos, a skin or liide). The true skin, lying 
beneath the cuticle ; also called the der'ma, 

Db-cus-sa'tion (L. decwt'sis^ the R«>man numeral ten, X). A re- 
ciprocal crossing of fibres from side to side. 

DfA-PHRAOM (Gr. Stag>pd66<ay diaphrasnOy to divide by a partition). 
A laige, thin muscle which separates the cavity of the chest from 
the abdomen ; a muscle of respiration. 

Dt-fus'ion of Gases. The power of gases to become intimately r 
mingled, without reference to the force of gravity. 

Duct (L. du'eo^ to lead). A narrow tube ; the thoracic duct is the 
main trunk of the absorbent vessels. 

Du-o-de'num (L. duode'm, twelve). The first division ol the small 
intestines, about twelve fimrers-breadth long. 
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DifRA Ma'tbr (L.). Literally, the hard mother ; the tough membrane 
which eDvelope the brain. 

Dyb-pbp'bi-a (Gr. Svi, dtu, difficult, and irenroo, pep'to^ to digest). Dif- 
ficult or painful digestion ; a disordered condition of the stomach. 

£-MtJL'sioN (L. emtU'geOf to milk). Oil in a finely divided state sus- 
pended in water. 

En-am'bl (Ft. emaff). The dense material which covers the crown 
of the tooth. 

En'br-ot, Specific, of a Nerve. When a nerve of special sense is 
excited, whatever be the cause, the sensation experienced is that 
peculiar to the nerve ; this is said to be the law of the specific 
energy of the nerves. 

i2p-i-OL0T'Tis (Gr. lieif epi, upon, and xXoorrti, glottis, the entrance 
to the windpipe). A leaf-shaped piece of cartilage which covers 
the top of the larynx during the act of swallowing. 

£x-crb'tion (L. exeer'nOf to beparate). The separation fit>m the blood 
of the waste particles of the body ; also the materials excreted. 

Ex-pi-ra'tion (L. expi^ro, to breathe out). The act of forcing air out 
of the lungs. 

Ex-tbn'sion (L. eXy out, and ten* do, to stretch). The act of restoring, a 
limb, etc., to its natural position after it has been fiexed, or bent ; 
the opposite of Flexion. 

Fb-nbs'tra (L.). Literally, a window ; the openmg between the 
middle and internal ear. 

Fi'BRm (L. ft' bra, a fibre). An albuminoid substance found in the 
blood ; in coagulating it assumes a fibrous form. 

Flbx'ion (L. flec'to, to bend). The act of bending a limb, etc. 

Fol'li-clb (L. dim. of fol'Us, a bag). A little pouch or depression in a 
membrane ; it has generally a secretory function. 

Fun'oous Growths (Ufun^giUy a mushroom). A low grade of vege- 
table life. 

Gan'qli-on (Gr. yayyXiov, ganglion, a knot). A knot-like swell- 
ing in the course of a nerve ; a smaller nerve-centre. 

Gas'trio (Gr. yadrppf gcuter, stomach). Pertaining to the stomach. 

Glaio) (L. glans, an acorn). An organ consisting of follicles and 
ducts, with numerous blood-vessels interwoven ; it separates some 
particular fiuid from the blood. 

'Jlos'so-phar-yn-gk'al Nkrvb (Gr. \Xw66ay glosaa, the tongue, ana 
<pdf}vy^, pharunx, the throat). The nerve of taste supplying the 
posterior third of the tongue; it also supplies the throat 

Glu'tbn (L.). Literally, glue *. the glutinous albuminoid ingiedient 
of wheat 
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Gran'ulb (L. dim. of gra'numy a grain). A little grain ; a micro- 
scopic object 
Gus-ta'tion (L. gutftOy to taste). The sense of taste. 
Gus'ta-to-bt Nbryb. The nerve of taste supplying the front part 

of the tongue, a branch of the ** fifth" pair. 
QiBM'oR-BHAOB ^Gr. aiixay Jiaifma^ blood, and fiijyrvMh regnumt^ 

to burst). Bleeding, or the loss of blood. 
Hem-i-plb'oia (Gr. ijutdvi, herrustu^ half, and itX?^doo, plsuso^ to 

strike). Paralysis, or loss of power, affecting one side of the body 
Hsic'i-SPHBRBS (Gr. dtpalpa, $phaira, a sphere). Halt a sphere, the 

lateral halves of the cerebrum, or brain proper. 
Hb-pat'ic (Gr. tficapy hepar^ the liver). Pertaining to the livef. 
HER-Biyo-Rous (L. h&r'ba^ an herb, and 'oo'ro to devour). Applied 

to animals that subsist upon vegetable food. 
Hif MOR (L.). Moisture: the humors are transparent contents of the 

eyeball. 
Ht-dro-pho'bi-a (Gr. v(5op, hvdor^ water, and (pofiito^ phobeOy to 

fear). A disease caused by the bite of a rabid dog or other animal 

In a person affected with it, convulsions are occasioned by the sight 

of a glittering object, like water, by the sound of running water, 

and by almost any external impression. 
Hv'ei-BMB (Gr. vyUiay huygieia^ health) The art of pre»<jrvinK 

health and preventing disease. 
Ht'pbr-o-pi-a. Abbreviated from Ht'pbr-M3T-ro'pi-a (Gr. f>^ep, 

hupeVy beyond, //erpoK, metron^ the measure, and ooipy ops, the eye). 

A defect of vision dependent upon a too short eyeball ; so called 

because the rays of light are brought to a focus at a point behind 

the retina ; the true ** far sight*' 
In-ci'sor (L. ineCdo, to cut). Applied to the four front teeth of bott 

jaws, which*have sharp cutting edges. 
In'cus (L). An anvil ; the name of one of the bones of the middle 

ear. 
iN-SAii-i-VA'TiON (L. in, and salfva, the fluid of the mouth). The 

mingling of the saliva with. the food during the act of chewing. 
In-spi-ra'tion (L. m, and spCro, spira'ium, to breathe). The act of 

drawing in the breath. 
In-teg'u-mbnt (L. in, and te^go, to cover). The skin, or outer covering 

of the body. 
In-tbs'tinb (L. tn'tm, within). The part of the alimentary canal 

which is continuous with the lower end of the stomach ; also called 

the intestines, or the bowels. 
I'Ris (L. I'm, the rainbow). The thin muscular ring which lies be 
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tween the cornea and crystalline lens, and which giyes the eye 

its brown, blue, or other color. 
Jifou-LAJi {L.ju'guXum^ the throat). The name of the large veina 

which run along the front of the neck. 
Lab't-rinth (Gr. Xafitiptv^o^, lalmrinfthos, a building with many 

ceding passages). The very tortuous cavity of the inner ear, 

comprising the vestibule, semicircular canals, and the cochlea. 
Lach'rt-mal Apparatus (L. lach'ryma^ a tear). The organs for 

forming and conveying away the tears. 
Lac'tb-al8 (L. lae^ lac' Us, milk). The absorbent vessels of the small 

intestines ; during digestion they are filled with chyle, which has 

a n^Mlky appearance. 
La-rtn'oo-8COpb (Gr. Xdpvy^, laruruo, the larynx, and 6xoieimy 

ikopeOy to look at). The instrument by which the laiynz may be 

examined in the living subject 
Lar'tnx (Gr.). The cartilaginous tube situated at the top of the 

windpipe, or trachea ; the organ of the voice. 
Lens (L.). Literally, a lentil ; a piece of transpai;ent glass or other sub- 
stance so shaped as either to converge or disperse the rays of light 
Lio A-MENT (L. If go, to bind). A strong, fibrous material binding 

bones or other solid parts together; it is especially necessary to 

give strength to joints. 
Lio' A-TURB. A thread of silk or other material used in tying around 

an artery. 
Ltmph (L. lym'pJui, spring- water). The colorless, watery fiuid con- 
veyed by the lymphatic vessels. 
Ltm-phat'ic Vessels. A system of absorbent vessels. 
Mal'le-us (L.). Literally, the mallet; one of the small bones of the 

middle ear. 
Mar' ROW. The soft, fatty substance contained in thetsentral cavities 

of the bones : the spinal marrow, however, is composed of nervous 

tissue. ^ 

Mas-ti-ca'tion (L. mas'tieOy to chew). The act of cutting and grind- 
ing the food to pieces by means of the teeth. 
Mb-dul'la Ob-lon-oa'ta. The ** oblong marrow," or nervous cord, 

which is continuous with the spinal cord within the skull. 
Mem-bra'na Tym'pan-i (L.). Literally, the membrane of the drum ; 

a delicate partition separating the outer from t!he middle ear; it is 

sometimes incorrectly called the drum of the ear. 
Mbm'branb. a thin layer of tissue serving to cover some pan of 

the body. 
Kj'Cro-scopb (Gr. fitxpo^, mikros^ small, and ^xaitica, tkopea, to 
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look at). An optiuu instrument which assists in the examination 

of minute objects. 
Mo'lar (L. mo'la^ a mill). The name applied to the three back teeth 

of each side of the jaw ; the grinders, or mill-like teeth. 
Mo'tor (L. mo'veOy mo'tumy to move). Causing motion ; the name 

•f those nerves which conduct to the musclfes the stimulus which 

causes them to contract 
Mu'cous Mbm'branb. The thin layer of tissue which covers those in- 
ternal cavities or passages which communicate vnth the external air. 
Mu'cus. The glairy fluid which is secreted by mucous membranes, 

and which serves to keep them in a moist condition. 
Mt-o'pi-a (Gr. fi^'ooy muOy to contract, and oo^, ap8^ the eye). A de- 
fect of vision dependent upon an eyeball that is too long, rendering 

distant objects indistinct ; near-sight. 
Na'sal (L. na'sus^ the nose). Pertaining to the nose; the nas(i> 

eatities contain the distribution of the special nerve of smell 
Nkrvb (Gr. vevpor, neuron^ a cord or string). A glistening, white 

cord of cylindrical shape, connecting the brain or spinal cord with 

some other organ of the body. 
Nbrvb Cell. A minute, round and ashen-gray eel! fuond in the 

brain and other nervous centres. 
Nebvb IYbrk. An exceedingly slender thread of nervous tissue 

found in the various nervous organs, but especially in the nerves ; 

it is of a white color. 
Nu-tri'tion (L. nu'triOy to nourish). The processes by which the 

nourishment of the body is accomplished. 
CE-soph'a-gus (Gr.). Literally, that which carries food. The tube 

leading from the throat to the stomach ; the gullet 
0-LB-Ao'i-NOU8 (L. o'leum^ oil). Of the nature of oil : applied to au 

important group of food-principles — the fats. ' 
Ol-fac'to-rt (L. dfa'ciOy to smell). Pertaining to the sense of smelL 
Oph-thal'mo-scopb (Gr. ocpBaXjuoi, ophthalmos^ the eye, and 6x0* 

it€Go, skopec, to look at). An instrument devised for examining the 

interior of the globe of the eye. 
Op'tic (Gr. oTtTooy opto^ to see). Pertaining to the sense of sight 
Or' BIT (L, or'bU^ tlie socket). The bony socket or cavity in which 

the eyeball is situated. 
Os'mose (Gr. oo6u6<5y08mo8y a thrusting or impulsion). The proces? 

by which liquids are impelled through a moist membrane. 
Os'SE-ous (L. 08y a bone). Consisting of, or resembling bone. 
Pal' ATE (L. pala'tum, the palate). The roof of the mouth, consistiu^ 

of the hard and soft palate. 
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Pal'mar. Relating to the palm of the hand. 

Pan'crb-as (Or. ndi, irayro?, pas^ pantos, all, and xpeaiy kreoK, 
flesh). A long, flat gland situated near the stomach ; in the lowei 
animals the analogous organ is called the sweet-bread. 

PA-PiL'LiB (L. papU'la). The minute prominences in which termi- 
nate the ultimate fibres of the nerves of touch and taste. 

Pa-ral't-sis. a disease of the nervous system marked by the !.>s8 
of sensation, or voluntary motion, or both ; palsy. 

Par-a-pia'gi-a (Gr. napaitXrfddoOy paraplesao, to strike amiSaV A 
form of paralysis afiiecting the lower half of the body. 

Pa-tbl'la (L dim. of pafina, a pan). The knee-pan; a small 
bone. 

Pel'yib (L.). Literally a basin ; the bony cavity at the lower \^i of 
the trunk. 

Pep'sin (Or. icaicrao, pepto, to digest). The organic principle of the 
gastric Juice. 

Per-i-stal'tic Movb'mknts (Gr. TieptdreXXoo, perisUBOy to contract). 
The slow, wave-like movements of thb stomach and intestines. 

PBR-i-TO-NB'UMXGr. TtepiTeivoo, peHteino, to stretch around). The 
investing membrane of the stomach, intestines, and other abdom- 
inal organs. 

E*kr-8PI-ra'tion (L. perspfro, to breathe through). The sweat, or 
watery exhalation of the skin ; when visible, it is called s&nsibU 
perspiration, when invisible, it is called tnsermble pei*spi»*ation. 

t^'TROUS (Or. Iter pa, peira, a rock). The name of the hard portion 
of the temporal bone, in which is situated the di*um of the ear and 
labyrinth. 

Phar'ynx (Gr. <pdpvy^y pJiarunx, the throat). The cavity between 
the back of the mouth and gullet 

Phtb-i-ol'o-(«t (GT^g>v6iSy phuais, nature, and \6yo%, logos, a dis- 
course). The science of the functions of living, organized beings. 

Pi'a Ma'tkr (L.). Literally, the tender mother ; the innermost of the 
three coverings of the brain. It is thin and delicate ; hence the 
name. 

Plku'ra (Gr. itXevpoiy a rib). A membrane covering the lung and 
lining the chest There is one for each lung. 

Pleu'ri-sy. An inflammation affecting the pleura. 

Pneu-mo-gas'tric (Gr. Trvev/uooy, pneumon, the lungs, and ya6rrjp, 
gasier, the stomach). The name of a nerve distributed to the lungs 
and stomach ; it is the principal nerve of respiration. 

Pnku-mo'nia (Gr.). An inflammation affecting the i^ir-cells of thi 
lungs. 
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l*M»-B^-o'pi-A (Or. icp66/3v^y pretbus^ old, and oS^, (7p<, the eye). 

A defect of the accommodation of the eye, caused by the harden- 

mg of the ciystallme lens; the '* far-sight" of adults and aged 

persons. 
Proo'bss (L. proce'dOy proces'tui^ to proceed, to go forth). Any pro- 
jection from a surface. Also, a method of performance ; a pro- 
cedure. 
Pty'a-lik (Or. nrtjaXoYy ptudUm^ saliya). The peculiar organic 

ingredient of the saliva. 
Pul'mo-na-rt (L. puVmo^ ptUmo'niSf the lungs). Pertaining to the 

lungs. 
PuLSB (L. petlo^ jmVmm^ to beat). The striking of an artery against 

the finger, occasioned by the contraction of the heart, commonly 

felt at tiie wrist 
Pu'fil (L. pupiCla\ The central, round opening in the iris, through 

which light passes into the depths of the eye. 
Py-lo'rus (Gr. itvXtopoiy puloros^ a gate-keeper). The lower open- 
ing of the stomach, at the beginning of the small intestine. 
Rb'flbz Action. An involuntary action of the nervous system, by 

which an external impression conducted by a sensory nerve is 

refiected, or converted into a motor impulse. 
Rbs-pi-ra'tion (L. res^piroy to breathe frequently). The ftmction 

of breathing, comprising two acts : inspiration^ or breathing in, and 

esBpiratioUy or breathing out 
Ret'i-na (L. re'tSy a net). The innermost of the three tunics or coats 

of the eyeball, being an expansion of the optic nerve. 
Sac'cha-bine (L. mefcharum^ sugar). Of the nature of sugar; 

applied to the important group of food substances which embraces 

the different varieties of sugar, starch, and gum. 
SA-iifvA (L.). The moisture or fluids of the mouth, secreted by the 

salivary glands, etc. 
Sclb-bot'ic (Gr. dxXr^po?, skUros^ hard). The tough, fibrous outer 

tunic of the eyeball. 
Sb-ba'ceous (L. sebum^ fat). Resembling fat , the name of tne oily 

secretion by which the skin is kept flexible and soft. 
8e-crb'tion (L. seeer'no^ secre'tumy to separate). The process o( 

separating from the blood some essential important fluid ; which 

fluid is also called a secretion. 
Sem-i-cir'cu-lar Canals. A portion of the internal ear. 
8en-8a'tion. The perception of an external impression by the ner 

vous system ; a frmction of the brain. 
flFN-M-Biii'i-TT, Gknkrai. The power possessed by nearly all part* 
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of the human body of recognizing the presence of foreign object 
that come in contact with them. 

Sb'rum (L.). The wateiy constituent of the blood, which separates 
from the clot during the process of coagulation. 

Skbl'bton (Gr.). The bony framework of an animal, the differen* 
parts of which are maintained in their proper relative positions. 

Spec'tro-scopb (from spee^irum and 6Honios^ icopeo^ to examine the 
spectrum). An instrument employed in the examination of the 
spectrum of the sun or any other luminous body. 

Sphto'mo-oraph (Gr. 6g)vyn6%^ sphugmos^ the pulse, and ypdgxo^ 
graplu>^ to write). An ingenious instrument by means of which 
the pulse is delineated upon paper. 

Sta'pbs (L.). Literally, a stirrup ; one of the small bones of the tym- 
pamim, or middle ear, resembling somewhat a stirrup in shape. 

Stm-pa-thbt'ic ststbm of NBRYBa A double chain of nervous 
ganglia, connected together by numerous small nerves, situated 
chiefly in front of and on each side of the spinal column. 

8yn-o'vi-a (Gr. 6vv^ sun^ and woV, oon^ resembling an egg). The 
lubricating fluid of joints, so called because it resembles the white 
of egg. 

8ys'to-le (Gr. 6v6TeXXoo^ tusteUo^ to contract). The contraction of 
the hearty by which the blood is expelled from that organ. 

Tac'tilb (L. tac'tus^ touch). Relating to the sense of touch. 

Tem'po-ral (L. imn'pusi time, and tem'poray the temples). Pertain- 
ing to the temples ; the name of an artery : so called, because tlie 
hair begins to turn white with age m that portion of the scalp. 

Tbn'don (L. ten'do^ to stretch). The white, fibrous cord or band by 
which a muscle is attached to a bone ; a sinew. 

Tbt'a-nus (Gr. rezVoo, teinoy to stretch). A disease marked by per- 
sistent contractions of all or some of the voluntary muscles; 
those of the jaw are sometimes solely affected the disorder is then 
termed locked-jaw. 

Thorax (Gr. 5(»pa|, thoraXy a breastplate). The upper cavity of 
the trunk of the body, containing the lungs, heart, etc. ; the 
chest 

Thy'roid (Gr. 5vpffd5, thureos^ a shield). The largest of the carti- 
lages of the larynx ; its angular projection in the front of the neck 
is called " Adam*s apple." 

Tra'che-a (Gr. rpaxvS^ trachus, rough). The windpipe, or the 
largest of the air-passages ; composed in part of cartilaginous 
rings, which render its surface rough and uneven. 

Traks-fu'sion (L. Pranafun'do, to pour from one vessel to another). 
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The operation of injecting blood taken from one person into the 
veins of another ; other fluids than blood are sometimes used. 

Trich-i'na Spi-ra'lis. (L.) A minute species of parasite or worm, 
which infests the flesh of the hog, and which may be introduced 
into the human system by eating pork not thoroughly cooked. 

Tym'pa-num (Gr. rv/tinavov^ tumpanon^ a drum). The cavity of 
the middle ear, resembling a drum in being closed by two mem- 
branes, and in having communication with the atmosphere. 

U'vu-LA (L. uva^ a grape). The small pendulous body attached to 
the back part of the palate. 

Vas'ctj-lar (L. vaa'ctUumf a little vessel). Pertaining to, or contain- 
ing blood-vessels. 

Vb'nous (L. v^na^ a vein). Pertaining to, or contained within 8 
vein. 

Vkk-ti-la'tion. The introduction of fresh air into a room or build- 
ing, in such a manner as to keep the air within it in a pure condi- 
tion. 

Ven-tril'o-quism (L. ven'ier^ the belly, and lo'gtior^ to speak). A 
modification of natural speech by which the voice is made to 
appear to come from a distance. The ancients supposed that the 
voice was formed in the belly ; hence the nama 

Ven'tri-clks of the heart The two largest cavities of the heart, 
situated at its apex or point 

Ver'te-bral Column (L. ver'tehra^ a joint). The back-bone, con 
sisting of twenty-six separate bones, called vertebrae, firmly jointed 
together ; also called the spinal column and spine. 

Ve6'ti-bule. a portion of the internal ear, communicating with the 
semicircular canals and the cochlea; so called from its fancied 
resemblance to the vestibule or porch of a house. 

Vil'li (L. vil'ltu^ the nap of cloth). Minute thread-like projections 
found upon the internal surface of the small intestine, giving it a 
velvety appearance. 

Vrr'RE-ous (L. vffirum^ glass). Having the appearance of glass ; 
applied to the humor occupying the largest part of the cavity of 
the eyeball. 

Vrv-i-sEc'TiON (L. w'wM, alive, and «'«?, to cut) The practice of 
operating upon living animals, for the purpose of studying some 
physiological process. 

Vocal CoRDa Two elastic bands or ridges situated in the laryox : 
they are the essential parts of the orirans of tl e voice. 
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